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PREFACE. 


jB|HN a work of this character, buf small preface is needed, the title 

of the book being its own pre%e. 

- , • • 

The Editor believes that in the pages of the Boys? Modern Play- 
mate” are found the rules and modes of playing every game which is in 
vogue at the present day, besides those of games which have yet to 
make their way, and of those whiciPhave been neglected, but will as- 
syredly resume the position which they once occupied. For example, the 
simple and almost abandoned game of ‘‘Rounders” has risen^ a 
science under the name of “ Base Ball ; ” while such as Croquet, Foot- 
ball, Cricket, Lafrn TennisJ and La Crosse, are. given a? they now exist 

9 

after many years of practioe have, reduced their varied rules to a com- 
« 

mon standard.' \ ^ 

Such accomplishmenfs as Archery, Boating, Sailing, Sheeting, F’ishing, 

Swimming, Skating, Bicycling, Tricycling, and Pedestrianism, have been 

entrusted to Authors equally 6kilful in practice and theory ; while the 

whole of the series entitled “The Young Workman” has been written by • 

0 

gentlemen who hav^been trained to their various subjects. 

The department which includes Science has been executed by gentle- 
men who -have obtained a wide reputation by their practical and theo- 
retical knowledge; such names as Atiams, Cherrill, Cooke, Drayson, 
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Preece, ^uid Rowell, bfing a sufficie^if, guarantee for the excellence of 
their work. ‘ 

The entire volume has been superintended by those who have Mhd very 
many years' experience of Engfish boys and their games, and the Editor 
confidently trusts that a book of this nature — original in every possible 
point— will supjfiy a hitherto existing want, and become the constant 
companion of every one who desires to become a 

, modern’ P mVMATE. 
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PLAY-GROUND GAMES. 

HARE AND HOUNDS. 

I N playing this game one boy (or in a long course two), represents the Hai 
and the rest the Hounds. The hares carry with them bags of^p 
torn up very small, whicl^they scatter behind them as they run,^to i^pcesei; 
scent, and by this the hounds trace them up and endeavour to ^ptUre ^ei 
The hares, of course, endeavour to mislead them by all^|l6ttSLm doutdini 
and twistings, or by going over dii^cult country. . } 

Thp hares are debarred, by the rules qf the gamei employing til 
artifices as making one or more false starts a| any j^art U the run> and fro 
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retutl^bg on^r crossing theit previous track. 'Should they break either oi 
th^e nues, or should the scent out, thejr are considered as caught 
and lose the game accordingly. They must^ df course, always scatter a suf- 
hdent amount of scent to be plainly visible to the houn^. If there be two 
hares, they mtfat not separate under any circumstances : Tor all the^purpose^ 
of ^e game they are to be considered as strictly only one individual. 

? The hounds will find a little organization and discipline a wonderful assist- 
ance to them in baffling the tricks of the hare. A captain and whipper-in 
should be chosen, the former to lead and direct, and the latter to bring up the 
rear. As lonjpf a^the scent is strong, the whole band will go somewhat in Indian 
file, merely mlowin^ their captain ; but when he is at fault he must sound the 
horn,^ which he carries ex ojfficio^ and call a halt The whipper-in thereupon 
taites^up his post at the point.where the scent is broken, and the others sweep 
round in a great circle, covering every inch of ground, to discover the lost 
trail. Sometimes4he captkin and whipper-in carry white and red flags re- 
spectively, and use them to markethe points whereKhe scent is broken. 

The hares should qot be the swiftest niftiers, or they would never be caught 
Endurance, pluck, and a readiness of invention ^Rre the great points in a hare, 
rfie more he trusts to his heid*and the less to his legs, the better the chase. 
The hards are generally allowed not less than five or more than ten minutes 
taw, according to* circumstances. I'hey should take care to survey their ground 
before they go over it, er they may get themselves into all sorts of difficulties. 
\ pocket compass will be found an invaluable companion both to hares and 
rounds. Ffom'twelve to fourteen miles is a good run \ but some little training 
ind practice are requisite b^ore Sjuch a long course can be covered. 

At first some considerable difficulty will experienced in keeping up even 
\ mederate pace; bift after a time the pace will come of itself; that is, Vith 
practice, and a little care in the article of food — ^avoidance, for example, o1 
mo great indulgence in ]^uffs and tarts, and similar anti-condition comestibles. 

Pace is one of the first requisites for a good run, but it should not be carriet^ 
:o extremes : a good slinging trot of from five to six miles an hour over good 
p-ound, and ^something less on bad, is quite enough to tr>' the endurance oi 
he best runners. Above all, too much pace should noP be put on at first : ii 
here be any to spare at the*finish, put it on by all means, but for the first mile 
or so steady going should be the order of the day. 

If at the end of the da/s sport a* boy feels •himself feverish, knocked up 
ind unable to eat, he maybe sure he is getting harm rather than good, laying 
up for himself sickness rather than health by bis exercise. Either the pac€ 
bas been fbo much for him, or he is not in proper condition. In the formei 
case he must restrain his ardour for a time at least, and be content to take a 
Bttle longer time over the work; if the latter, in nine hundred and ninety rnin< 
cases out of a thousand, it will be from over-indulgence in food ; and h« 
must make up his mind either to be a fettle more temperate, or a little lesn 
athletic. 

Many boys aure under -the impression that light boots are the best for these 
long runs ; but this is a great mistake: the feet ^t terribly beaten on hard 
soU, and in mud or over ploughed fields light boots are almost worse thah 
notie at all. A pair of good solid broad-soledTace boots, with thick worsted 
socks, are the only wear for the feet. Short six-inch gaiters— unless knicker- 
bockers, ivhich are distinctly preferable to trousers, be worn — will be found a 
great protection, and will servg to confine the flapping ends of the trousers. 
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And make them play a little looser amhe kiiee, a matter of vast<impdrtance iii 
^ long distance. One more word of ladvice. I^t no sense of fatigue, hdw^ 
ever great, prevent your changing boots and so(^ least, directly you get 
home. You will fi^d it well worth the extra exertion. 

‘ • PRISONERS' BASE. 

Very few preliminary preparations are needed for this game* Two bases 
or homes must be marked out on the ground, as a b in the accompa^ihg 
diagram, each large enough to contain half the players ; and two similar but 
smSler bases, called prisons, at some distance off, as at A* gnd : a mark 
must also be made somewhere about the centre, as C, for ** Chivy.'^ These 
may all be roughly traced out in a very few minutes, accuracy in dimensions 
' ana distances not being requisite. The diagram may, however, be taken as a 
guide to approximate dimensions. 

. Two captains are chosen, and they choose theif respective sides by select- 
ing in turn each ^ plzCyer, until all have been chosen. * 

Having tossed up for homes ande:aken their posts, thq'game begins by one 
side sending out one of the ioferior players 
to C, who cries “ Chivy!” and then makes 
for home. If one of the opposite side can 
touch him before he gets home," he has to 
go to prison ; if belonging to A side to A*, 
if to B side to B*, until one of his own side 
can fetch him. 

The pursuing player is, of course, nut 
allowed to chase the chivy ” unmolested, 
one of “ chivy^s ” side being commissioned 
to pursue and touch him, and this latter 
becofhes in his turn an object of pursuit ; 
and thus the game waxes warm, each 
player pursuing and being in turn pur- 
sued. 

A player may only ‘touch that oppo- 
nent who has left the home before himself, 
and can of course only be touched by him 
who has left after him. When a player 
has achieved a capture, he haf the Vight 
of returning home unpursued— he cannot 
be touched until he makes a fresh sally. The same immunity is ftijoyed by 
those bringing home prisoners. 

A player once touched gets quickly to his prison, and waits with outstretched 
arm the advent of some deliverer — one pf his own side who can run the 
gauntlet of the enemy, and reach hi!n untouched. The prisoner is required 
only to keep a part of his body within the prison, and, granting that, may 
reach out as far as he can ; even with two or three prisoners, all that is required 
is that the connection with the prison should, be touched by one, and the 
others may form a chain, hand in hand, with as many links as there are 
prisoners. 

The whole spirit of the game lies in the operations for the relief of prisoners, 
and it is he^ that a good captain makes nis generalship felt, marking down 
and cuttii:£ off the best of his opponents, until the residue cannot muster even 

1— B 
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one player capable of elyding the strong body of pursuers ready to be launched 
after him, and thus must svccumb one by one^before the superior prowess of 
their opponents. . 

In some places a rule prevails that prisoners may only^e released in order 
of their captuib; but this, though it is ^patently fairer for the worse players, 
is really a great disadvantage to them, for a good player released out of turn 
will soon make up for it by releasing several mpre — far sooner than they would 
otherwise have a chance of getting out. 

A'local rule which allows the game to be claimed by either'party if they can 
get into their opponents’ home while untenanted, is perhaps not to be* depre- 
. cated where there are many players on each side ; but it undoubtedly cramps 
the game very much where there are few. 

: / BLACKTHORN;. 

Blackthorn is. very gefed ^me, but rather apt to^be destructive to the 
clothes. A base is marked off %t either ^end of <he play-ground, leaving a 
. space in the middfe*^ One of the player# volunteers for, or is chosen, “ Fox,*** 
ai)d takes up his position dn the middle betweeif the two bases ; the rest run 
across from base to base, wlfilehe endeavours to catch and hold them. If he 
can hold one ^hile he can counjt ten, it is considered a fair catch, and the 
prisoner becomes fox too, and assists in the capture of more — all of whom, as 
soon as caught, go to ^ell the number of foxes. Thus it will be seen that the 
game continually increases in life and interest up to the final capture, each 
capture making the passage across more hazardous. 

As a general rule, die wq^st riyin^rs and weakest players are caught first, 
and the better ones only succumb one by one, overwhelmed by numbers. With 
so iflany enemies, speed alone must soon give in ; but speed and weight 
combined will often break through a whole crowd of opponents. 

The game in many places goes by the name of “ Fox and Geese,” and in 
some is known as "King Senio.” (N.B.) A player, when he has once startecl 
is not allowed to turn back, but must cross to the other base. 

FOLLOW MY LEADER, • 

A number of boys select a leader, who sets off with them at his heels in 
single file. Whatever he does they must do £lso ; the whole game thus depends 
solely upon the qualffications of the leader ; he be a lad of some sprightli- 
ness and humour, the gafiie will prove a source of considerable amusement ; 
if he be qpt, and there be no such leader fortficoming, the game had better 
not be attempted. 

It is usual to exact some forfeit from those who fail to follow their leader, 
and to offer some small reward to those who succeed best. One way is for 
each player to pay into stock a certain number of marbles or nuts. The players 
are ranged in line by toss before the game begins, and then after each feat 
tliose who have failed have to go behind those who have succeeded. At the 
expiry of the time previifcsly agreed upon, the players halt, and share the nuts 
or marbles according to their place in the ranks. Chus, supposing there were 
ten players besides the leader, each would pay in six marbles or nuts ; at the 
end of the game these sbety would be divided as follows : the first would take 
ten, the second nine, the third eight, and so on ; the five that remained would 
go to No. I. if he has not failed in a single trick ; if, however, he has. thev 
go to the leader. » . 
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I SPY. 

• 

This is a game at hide and seek, and can only be played where there of 9 
plenty of nooks and corners for concealment. The players divide into two 
parties. The hiding party set off to conceal themselves, giving a signal when 
they are re^dy, and the seeking party remain in the home. Upon hearing thq 
signal they sally out m search of their opponents. As soon as they see one of 
the hiders, they cry out, “I spy” to him, giving his name and hiding-place; 
he must then come out, and wjiile the seeking party run for home, he pursues 
and tries to touch one or mor^ of them ; and so on with each player of the 
hiding party. 

The player is not obliged *to wait to be discovered, but may <;^me out at 
any time he sees fit, of course at the risk of gaining nothing by it. He mus/ 
come out when properly called ; but if the name or the hiding-place called be 
incorrect, he is not bound to show himself. 

If, when all the hiders have beenf found, they have succeeded in touching 
four or five, according to previous agreement, of the seeking party, they hide 
again ; if not, the two parties change places. 

This is an admirable game where circumstances* are favourable, but it is 
greatly dependent upon a%ood supply of suitable hiding-places. In favoured 
localities there is no limit to the amusement to be got out of this ganie : there 
is so much room for the exercise of ingenuity and invention on both sides that 
it never palls. 

The hider, in selecting his place of concealment, must bear in mind that he 
has not only to conceal his body from the seatchers, but must be able to start 
out in pursuit at a moment’s notice. A judicious i^layer will often hardly 
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trouble hims%lf about any effective cpncealmeiU if he can find a place from 
which he can burst out With advantage. • , r . ^ 

The seekers should ‘always keep to one golden rule— take nothtfii^ for 
granted— to test every place thoroughly before they trustathemselves too near 
it, above all, before they pass beyond it; for if once cut off from the home, 
their case is desperate. It is a very common ruse of the hiding party to take 
advantage of the rush for home to slip into a place previously unoccupied and 
neaj;er the home, hoping thus to catch the searchers unawares ; the latter, t here- 
fore, on their part, must be ever suspicious : for that a corner has been found 
unoccupied twice affords no guarantee that it will be so a third time. Even 
a place unsuitable for concealment should not be trusted in too implicitly: a 
crafty player will sometimes take advantage of this over-confidence, and effect 
a touch simply by hiding in too obvious a place, so obvious that no one dreamt 
of his selecting it. 

The game is soivetimes Jlayed with local modifications, but the most ortho- 
dox way is the one described. ^ * * 

. 

• . , WARNING. 

A really c^i^^l game. A horne is marked out in one corner of the play- 
ground; one of the players is chosen “Warner,” and takes possession of the 
home; hence he sallieS forth, after crying “Warning!” three times, with his 
hands clasped in front of him, and strives to touch one of the others without 
unclasping Jiis*hands. If, before he can effect this, he unclasp his hands, or 
be made to do so by ijie otl^^rs p^llifig at his arms, he must run home as fast 
as he can, subject, if^caught, to be compelled to carry his captor home. Once 
hoirit, he is safe. 

If, however, he can touch any one without unclasping his hands, the)%both 
SJCurry home as above, and then sally out afresh, hand in hand, after duly calling 
“Warning!” and try to make a fresh capture without breaking hold. Afte> 
each capture they hurry home, and sally forth afresh after admitting the new 
comer into tbeir ranks ; thus the line of warners is constantly increasing, and 
the difficulty of escaping it increasing in almost equal fktio. Its very length, 
however, makes it not only unwieldy, but more likely to be broken in the 
middle ; so that a player hard pressed will bften make his escape by a frantic 
burst through the wefikest part of the liqe. As, of course, only the players at 
either end have a hand a-plece at liberty, they are the only two who can touch; 
and this gjves the runner a certain advantage iif breaking through. 

A great deal of the success of the warning party depends upon the arrange- 
ment of their men : two weak players should never, where it can be avoided, 
be allowed to hold hands together ; a strong player should always be placed 
between them. • . 

This game must be played within toferably strait boundaries. The only 
chance of the wamers is to pen the fugitives up ; running them down in an 
open field is simply out 6f the question. 

The warning party are only allowed to resist thei?* opponents passively ; no 
kicking or similar mode of offence is permissible. The first warner is generally 
illowed to retire after catching two or three, and the last man untouched goes 
ivarner for a fresh game. 

In some parts of the country this amusing game is called “ Widdy Widdy 
Way.” c 
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JINGLiNG. ^ 

A ring is staked and roped out upon a piece of turf, and inside this the players 
take their places. One of them has his hands tied behihd him^ and cavties a . 
bell^lung round his neck; all the rest are closely blindfolded. The Jingler^’' 
or bell-man, tries to escape from the blind men ; while they, guided by his bc^ 
•do their best to catch him. If the number of players be duly apportioned to 
the size of the ring, or vice versd^ there is positively no end to the fun that 
may be got out of the game : a good jingler will lead the blind men into all 
sorts of scrapes, of Course without compromising himself— into each otheris 
arms, over the ropes, or over some luckless companion who has come to grief 
in labouring after the jingler, or a hundt^d other devices equally effective and 
amusing. • ^ • - 

Perhaps the most absurd scenes occur when two or more blind men rush 
into each other’s arms and ^apple frantically, each persuaded that the other 
is the jingler, and ready to drag or be dragged anywhere rathe^than relax 
their grasp. 

In a match the winner is either the jingler himself, if he can contrive to 
keep clear of his pursuers for the r(;quisite time, or, if he be -caught, the blind 
man who catches him. 

Jingling matches are very popular at country feasts and fairs, and attract 
great crowds of spectators to see the fun. • 

A somewhat similar though rougher game is played in some parts of the 
country. A pig is substituted for the jingler, and the blind men are all armed 
with cart-whips. He who hits the pig gets him. 

At first the players are very cautious and try to find out the pig before they 
strike ; but they soon find that does not pay, and begin slashing about reck- 
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lessly right arfd left, and the fun gets fas\ and furious : their heads and faces 
are protected from the blowc, but the way they belabour each other, especially 
about the legs, is enough ^to^make the spectator die with laughter. The utter 
absurdity of the whole scene is beyond description. Th®spectacle^of ten or 
a dozen burly itien belabouring each other handsomely in the blind endeavour 
to hit an unlucky pig is ludicrous enough; but when to that is added the 
si^ht of the pig himself the Helen, as it were, of all this strife, charging in 
and out of the struggling throng in hopeless .attempts to escape, upsetting his 
persecutors right and left, grunting the while his discontent and dismay, the 
situation becomes almost painfully ridiculous. 

Sometimes two players strike the pig at the same time, in which case they 
divide^ his value, or come to some agreement. An umpire decides who is the 
real striker of the pig. 

This sport is dying out fast, but may still be seen occasionally. It is not so 
cruel as might be thought, ift\lcss perhaps to the men, for the pig seems to have 
rather the best of it, all his sorro\^ being confined to the ofle blow that wins 
the* game, unless dksttess of mind be numISered amongst his woes. 

This is hardly a game fonb^ys, even if they could muster the requisite plant* 
of pig, whips, &c.; but it is undoubtedly very good fun for all that— to the 
spectator. ** * , 

TIERCE. 

If smartly played, this is a very good game for cold weather. To play it 
properly there should be at least eighteen or twenty players, who arrange 
themselves thus : » / > 5 


♦ 

I 





II • • • ♦ ‘ 

all m pairs, except one set of three, and the game is as follows : the outside 
player, marked runs round the circle, and tries to catch three or a “ tierce ” 
ogether m a line. If he can do this, and touch the outsider, he takes his 
’ circle, and the player just touched becomes outsider. 

The ^termost man of the tierce, therefore, when he sees 
.oming his way, slips from his place into the middle of the ring, and stations 
iimselt in front of some other pair at a distant point in it, thus making a 
esn tierce, to which the outsider has to hasten. Ally, perhaps, to be dis- 
appointed in like manner. 

if many players, and the ring is consequently large, there 

^ould be two or i^re tierces, and thus the game will be made more lively by 
-f difficult to avoid being caught. The game must be kept up 
with spirit or it soon falls tame, fiut with lively players it is excellent fun. 
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SLING THE MONKEY. 

• 

This is a capital game, and can be played anywhere where there are trees/^ 
Ohe player, who is chosen by lot, takes the part of Monkey, and is fast- . 
ened to a tolerably high branch of a tree by a strong cord knotted in a “ bpw- 
line'^ loop and passed^round his waist. The other players now baste the > 
monkey with knotted handkerchiefs, and he, armed in like manner, endeavours 
. to retaliate. If he succeeds in str^ing one of theih, he is at once released, 
and the other takes his place as monkey.* He must make haste in doing it, 
or he may be basted until he is fairly in the loop. ^Witn players who don't 
mind a little buffeting this gam^, becomes exceedingly lively : an active monkey 
is very difficult to approach with safety, and of course gives much mere life to 
the game. 

The cord should be just so long as to enable the monkey to reach the ground 
comfortably under the branch. Half the fun of the game lies in actual 
slinging of the monkey, one of whose most* effective ruses is to throw himself 
forward on the rope, pretend to start off in one" direction, and then come back 
with a swing in the other. ^ 

The branch to which the cord is attached should be some considerable 
height from the ground, or there will not be play enough in the rope ; and it 
need scarcely be impressed upon the reader that both rope and branch must 
be strong enough to bear the strain put upon them by the weight and move- 
ments of the monkey. . ' 

This is z favourite game on board ship. 



.DICKY, SHOW A LIGHT. 

This game can only* be, played on a tolerably dark night, and is a kind of 
combination of “ Hare and Hounds ” and “ I Spy” in tBe dark. • 

One or two players, armed with a policeman^s dark lantern, undertake tne 
part of Dicky and start off to conceal themselves, while the rest, also with 
^ lantern, after allowing a few minutes’ law, proceed in search of them. 

When the Dicky is ready, he flashes his light in the direction of the searchers 
and “makes t^cks,” while the searchers come after him in full cry. 'If th^ 
are at fault they may cry, “ Dicky, Dicky, show a light,” when he is bound, 
unless dangerously near, to flash his light ; so that, if they se.e the light, they 
get d fresh start ; if not, they know that they are close upon him. 

A good Dicky, however, will scarcely ever give them an opportunity of doing 
this, but will lead them, especially if he knows the country thoroughly as he 
ought, a regular \^ill»o’-the-wisp dance, through heidgesj ovqt ditches, and into 
quagmires, without ever allowing them to catch him ; flashing his light, now 
far, now near, now here, now there; disappeariRg for a moment in one direc- 
tfon, and flashing out again Suddenly in a totally different quarter; ever leading 
them ofl, brt always keeping a wary distance; or, most annoying of all, 
allowing them "to come nearly up with him, only to find themselves brought 
up by some impassable obstacle— a deep river, for instance,, with the Dicky 
laughing at them from the other side. 

The Dicky has many advantages over his pursuers, amongst which not the 
least is his knowledge of their mo /ements, while they are ignorant of his : 
this, as it make§ mere avoihance'^so easy, renders it desirable to fix beforehand 
some not very extehded boundaries within which the game shall be played ; 
otherwise, with any very considerable area of operations, the pursuers might 
“ whistle ” for their Dicky. • * 

A Dicky when hard pressed will sometimes effect his escape by turning 
sharp upon his pursuers and blazing his bull’s-eye in their faces ; before they 
h2^e time to recover from their surprise, the Dicky is off into the surrounding 
darkness, and may contrive, if favoured by the ground, to be es/ by the 
time their eyes have got over the sudden glare. 

Whatever time of year the game be played, all the players should be warmly 
clad, and the Dicky should be especially careful when hiding not to lie down 
on the damp ground, however dry he ntay believe it to be : the game, however 
great may be its attractions, is not worth the mlsk of a bad cold, much less of 
rheumatJsm or a chest complaint. 

There should not be too much standing about, either, when heated with 
running : the same liberties, it must be remembered, cannot be taken in the 
night as in the day-time. 

. FOX. 

All the players are armed with knotted handkerchiefs; the one chosen 
“ Fox” has a den markhd out, in which he is unassailable. 

When prepared for action, he hops out of this' on one leg, with his hand- 
kerchief ready to strike; the other players immediately gather round and 
attack him with their handkerchiefs. 

If he .can strike one of these assailants with his own handkerchief, and 
without putting his other foot to the ground, the player thus struck is basted 
by all into the den*, and takes^fox’s place, the original fox going free. 



If he cannot succeed in doing this^ he endures as long as he can, and then 
hops into his den to recruit; if, however, while dUtside, he puts both feet to 
the ground, he is at once basted back remorselessly wito his den, without the 
power of reply. • • 

BASTE THE BEAR.' 

This is a game very similar to the last ; only the Bear, instead of defending 
himself, like the Fox, entrusts his defence to a second party. * ^ 

A circle about five feet in diameter is marked out on the ground, and a rope 
is tied round the waist of the bear, who is chosen by lot, lea\f5ng a loose end 
about four feet in length. His Keeper holds this in One hand and a knotted 



« 


tiandkerchief in the other. Thus prepared, the bear goes down on his hands 
ind knees inside the circle, calls “ Ready !” and the game begins. 

The other players baste him as in “ Sling the Monkey,” under the same 
Denalties if struck by the keeper. The bear ;nay aid his keeper in any way, 
>0 that some portion of himself remains inside the circle, and he preserves his 
Dosition on all fours ; he may even hold any of the players he can contrive to 
:atch. Each bear Is allovjpcl to choose his own keeper. 

In some places the bears stipulate for an extra coat or similar protection 
rom their assailants, but that is an effeminacy to which no encouragement 
>hould be given. There is no occasion, however, for the handkerchiefs to be 
motted to an abnormal degree of hardness ; a little regulation in this matter 
vould not be unreasonable. • 
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; TIG. 

This is the simplest of all games. Out of a numbereof players one goes 
Tig,” and trfes to catch and touch any of the others indifferently : •the pl^t r 
so touched becomes Tig in his turn until he touches some one else. The 
player touched cannot touch back until he has first chased another player. 

Tljis is*a capital impromptu game for cold weather : the running soon w’arms 
up even the most chilly. It must, however, to be played with success,, be con- 
fined within tolerably narrow boundaries, or the game will become too scat- 
tered, and in consequence desultory. 

. CROSS TIG. 

a niere mo4ifica®ibn of the preceding. Tig .calls out the name of 
to jChhse, sets off after Mm 5 the other players then 
'1fbn(woss petwceai ji^^ apd the fugitive, f Each time a player crosses between 
tl^; two, Tig must leg-ve'^hf original chase anQ follow the player who has 
crossed, jEihd so on,Tisrhaps chasing in turn every individal player before he 
can effect a Capture. 

The same remark as to space holds good here as in the preceding. 

TIG TOUCH-WOOD. 

Another modification. A series ef posts or trees is selected ; as long as 
the player is toqchin/ one Sf theSe authorized posts, Tig cannot touch him ; 
his only chance is td catch him while flitting from one post to another. Two 
players are not allowed to touch the same post^ if Tig can catch two so situated 
may touch the last comer, who thus becomes Tig. ® 

The life of this game depends upon the pluck and spirit of the runners, foj^ 
Tig can do nothing until they expose themselves by running. A constant in- 
terchange of posts should be kept up, or the game flags and loses its interest. 
*It may be played either like **Puss in the Corner^ with only one station for 
each runner, so that running can only be effected by exchanging posts, which 
is perhaps the preferable game; or with a* number of posts in excess of the 
number engaged. Tthis is, however) a mere matter of detail, to be settled by 
agreement before commencing. • 

^ KNIGHTS. ‘ 

Two sturdy boys take each a smaller boy on their backs and engage in a 
mock tournament, themselves acting as horses, while the youngsters grapple 
and strive to unseat each other. 

The real brunt of the fighting falls omthe horses, upon whose strength and 
dexterity, much more than upon that of their respective “ Knights,” depends 
the ultimate issue of tfee combat. The horses may shove and jostle one 
another, but must not kick, trip, or use their hands or elbows. 

The victor is he who gains most falls in three rounds. The game should 
only be played upon turf, for safety^s sake ; for sometimes, when horse and 
man go down together, the fall might prove a nasty one on hard ground, and 
at any time the rider is liable to be brought off backwards with a jerk, under 
which circumstances he will \)e thankful to measure his length on the soft 
"turf, instead of lumpy gravel or unyielding pavement. 
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COCK-FIGHTING. . 

• % 0 

Two players are made to sit on the ground, draw their legs up, and clasp 
their hands together over their shins. A stout stick is then passed thrdUgh 
undeii their knce^ and over their arms at the bend of the elbows, as in the cut, 
and there they sit trussed like a couple of fowls. * 

• Thus prepared, the two combatants are placed face to face, their toes 
touching, and are left to fight it out. This they do by striving to knock each 
other down, each to overbalance the other without losing his own equilibrium. . 

Twa falls out of thfte decide the game: if both fall it is no “found,” and* 
does not count. 

As the player may not unclaj p his hands even when down, he is quite help- 
less, and must be assisted by his friends. “* 

This game had a wonderful run plf popularity 6nce at one of our naval 
ports. A foreign man-of-war hid put in to refit after a severe gale ; her officers 
of course received the hospitality of the local authorities, and one evening 
after mess, skylarking being in vogue, cock-fighting was introduced. This so 
took the fancy of the foreigners, that next day, when some of their hosts of 
the preceding evening went to call jupon- them, they found them earnestly 
engaged, several pairs of them, in this their* new pastime, and were called 
upon with pride to see what proficiency they had attained in so short a time. 

For the rest of their stay the game still maintained its popularity amongst 
them, and no doubt they ciirried it with them to their own home. 

One authority declares that the last thing seen of her when far out to sea, 
was the captain cock-fighting with the first lieutenant on the quarter-deck, and 
the parson with the doctor ; but he has always been famous for telling “ a good 
story,” and perhaps this, like most others of its class, owes something to extra 
embellishment. ^ 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

• 

c* A number of players divide into two parties, each under the command of 
a leader. A line is marked out on the ground and the two parties, layipg 
hold of either end of a stout rope, try to drag each the other across the liiw. 
Simple as, the game may appear, the party which is physically most power- 
‘*ful does not necessarily have it all its own way; a smart captain wiH often 
make up by superior finesse for any deficiency of his side in strength and 
weight. * • • 

vThe two captains %tand facing each other the line, and measure wits as 
well as strength. • 

One very common but very excellent ruse, e^ecially with a side somewhat 
over-wei/nted by its opponents, is to put a heavy drag on the rope, not 
attempting to pull up the opponents— in extreme cases even allowing them to 
gain ground inch by inch— then suddenly, when, flushed with success, they 
are unprepared, to let the rope go by run : if this be done neatly, down 
they must all go on their backs- in a struggling, helpless mass. The instant 
they are down the successful party must clap on and run away with them, 
which they will now easily do, clean over the line. 

The success of this manoeuvre depends chiefly^ upon the captain’s seizing 
the right moment for its execution; but the whole of his side must obey 
instantly when the signal is given, qr the attempt will prove futile: one hand 
on the rope after the others have let go is sufficient to ruin the whole affair ; 
nothing but instantaneous and simultaneous action has a chance of success. 

This game, under the title cf the “ Tug of War,” is now a r^ular part of 
the programme in athletic sports. 
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LEAP-FR/)G. 

Leap-frog may be played by any number of pliers, *and a moment^s 
notice, ’for it requires no preparation. * • 

One^player offers to give the first “ back,” and stands with his back to the 
rest, his head bowed down and his shoulders elevated ; he then stoops more 
oitiless according to the height of the back required, and the “back ” is ready. 

One of the other players now takes a short run, “ overs ” him, helping him- 
self over with his hands, as the street boys do over a post, and running on a 
few yards, stops, and (flfers his own back in turn. The next then “ overs ” 
both, and, going on, offers his back, and so on until they have all gone over^ 
the giver of the first back then has«his tur^ over the lot ; then all begin again 
as before ; and thus they go oif alternately “ overing ” and “ offering backs ” 
until the game is concluded. * • • 

A player who fails to make & clean “over” is out, and stands aside until 
the end of the game, he who lasts out longest being the winner. ® 

The leaper must be careful to avoid pressing too heavily upon the shoulders 
of the player giving the. “back,” and the latter must most scrupulously avoid 
any shrinking or shirking at the moment the leap is attempted : the sudden 
failure of the expected support is nearly certain to bring the leaper heavily 
and helplessly to the ground, to the imminent J)eril of his arms and shoulders. 
Broken bones, or sprained and dislocated joints, areta sad termination to a 
game of play. « 

The mode of standing for offering the back varies in some places. In and 
near London the plan is to stand sideways, whereas in the country the back 
is usually turned to the jumper. The latter plan is in our estimation by far 
the better of the two, as all danger of knocking the head with the knee is 
avoided. ^ 
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SPAN-ISH FLY. 

A variation upon the last ; a kind of combination^ in fact; of leap-frog and 
folloiv my leader. • . n 

A placer is* chosen by lot for leader, and another for ‘‘ first Back.” The 
leader ^^overs ” in all sorts of eccentric fashions, and the rest are bound to 
imitate him, even to the minutest particular, under penalty, in case of failure, 
of relieving the “ first back ” until relieved in turn by some one else. 

A' leader with a readv invention may hit upon innumerable variations in the 
method of “ qvering;”such as, for instance, putting a cap on the back, and 
overing ” without knocking it off, or even making a pile of two or three, and 
‘‘overing” without touching; taking the one cap off, and leaving his own 
behmd— a very neat trick ; throwing his cap up before “ overing,” and catch- 
ing it after, before it touches the ground ; and so on almost oaf infinitum. 



FLY THE GARTER. 

Another variation. A line, or, as it is technically termed, a “ garter,” is 
marked out on the ground: the first# back,” chosen by lot as before, stands 
a foot from the “ garter,” and ‘gets a “ back ;” the rest “ over” him in succes- 
sion, springing from inside the “ garter.” He then advances one foot more, 
and they “over” him*' again as before; then another foot, and if now all 
succeed in “ overing ” him, he takes a close-footd^d leap forward as far ks he 
can, and sets a fresh “ back” where he alights. If they still succeed in “ over- 
ing” him, the game begins again' and he starts from the “garter” afresh. If, 
however, at any time one fads to “over” him, they change places, and the 
game begins anew. 
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' KING OF THE CASTLE. 

A good game to get warai with when there isNno tftne for any more s< 
amusement. One player stands upon a mound or piece of rising groum 
crying, “ I am king of the castle,” and the others try to pull him down ai| 
supplant him. Any agreement may be entered into previously as to what us 
of the hands, &c., shall be allowed. The game works better when nothin 
Sut pure pushing is allowed^no holding or dragging. 

The writer once saw a lot of lambs play this game in splendid style, usin 
a large stone about a yard in diameter as their castle. There mu^t have bee 
about forty of them, and they played the game just^like a parcel of boys, show 
ing a wonderful individuality of character amongst them— some very pluck 
and not to be denied, some making a great parade of chaj^ging, but doing nes 
to nothing, and others merely i^tancing and frisking about, and making n 
•attempt to get on the stone at all. 

The wag of the party was a rather slightly built but wiry black %!amb: h 
was here, there, and everywhere, all at once: at one moment gallantly storm 
ing the castle ; at another scouring madly off, with a lot after him in thei 
usually gregarious fashion ; then coming back equally suddenly, with a nisi 
and a spring clean on to the stone, driving his head into the ribs of the un 
fortunate king, and sending him flying over and over. After this, perhaps h< 
would execute a war-dance on the stone in triumph Jjut it was equally likely 
that he would jump down jigain for another scamper, or would suddenly stanc 
still in a meditative manner, and regard the prospect with an air of the mos 
profound abstraction from all sublunary considerations. This game went or 
for weeks ; the lambs never seemed to tire of it, and the black lamb kept uf 
his spirits to the last. He went the way of most black lambs at last ; but he 
enjoyed life to the end, and what more could j}e desire? 
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its tidle from the fact that it requires no court,* aid,,di|i 
5d on dhy lawn at a*small cost for fittings. These consist of twojpbl^i 


) thj5 sife of the ground, providing that a due proportion be preserved. ^ / 
Firsts the two posts are set up, 24^ ft. apart, and the net so hung that it is 
^ /rom the ground whefe it touches the poles, and 7 ft. in the middle. The 
>rm of the court is shown in the accompanying illustration. 


> may be varied accor 
ortion be preserved. 
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. The rules of 'the^ame are briefly as follows : 

l|The players tafe; their stand on opposite sides of this net. The player who 
^^erves ” — />., gives the first stroke — stands in one of the courts, with one 
foot beyond the base-line. He then strikes the ball over the net, so that it 
falls in the diagonal court, and within the server^s line. After it has toucheU 
the ground, the opponent tries to strike it over the net again. Should he fail, 
. or send the ball beyond the base-line, the first play^, or “ hand-in,” scores 
fifteen. Should he succeed, and the server fail to return it properly, he adds 
fifteen to his own score. If he wins a seq)nd stroke, his score is increased 
to thirty. A third success brings it up to forty, and a fourth wins the game. 
If both players, however, Jiave scored forty, ^he game is called “deuce and 
in order to win, it is necessary to gain two points in succession, the first of 
which i^ termed “ advantage.” If a player, having obtained “ advantage,” 
miss? his second stroke, the score returns to “ deuce,” 

The same player “ serves ” throughout the game, alternately from the right 
and left sides of the base-line. The service may not be “ volleyed,” taken 
before it reaches the ground. The stroke is lost if the ball touch any part of 
a player, or his clothes, or if it*be struck more than once. 

This is the outline of^the game. The full rules drawn up by the Marylebone 
Club may be easily obtained. 

FIVES. 

Fives may be played, in a rough way, almost anywhere : the only absolute 
re(|tti)rements are a tolerably smooth and lofty wall, fronted by a reasonably 
smooth and level piece of groiind. With these and an india-rubber or tennis- 
ball a game may be got up atcalmost a moment’s notice. 
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The wall and ground requye some.little preparatictti, which ne%d not, how- 
ever; take more than a few minptes. A fine, must be, drawn horizontally along 
the w^l with.chalk or other suitable substance, at about thinjr inches from 
the gtbuhd; and thi^e. lines oh the ground, two extending parallel from the 
1^, aboutffifleen feet apart, to a distance of some eighteen or twenty feet ; and 
<^e parallel with the wall and about six feet from it. The line on the wall is 
called simply “ the line," the two long ones on the ground “ the boundaries," 
and the cross line “ the scratch." The ball when in play must be made to 
strike the wall above the line, and must fall to the ground inside the boundaries. 

The number of players may be two or four. As there is no ma^rial difference 
between the game with two and that with four players, the description of the 
one will do for the other; for simplicity’s sake, therefore, the game with two 
players will be described. 

The theory of the game is as follows : One player strikes the ball with his 
hand up against the wall above the line, making if fall beyond the scratch, 
and the other is then bouifd to meet it, an^ before it toucnes the ground a 
second time, to return it again to the^waU for the first playe* to meet it in like 
manner, and so on alternately^, only that after the ball is “ served” it is not 
requisite that it should fall outside the scratch." TPhe players toss up for first 
lead off, and the winner serves or delivers the ball as above d^sf ribAl ; if he 
himself is first to fail in properly returning the ball to the wall, he is out, and 
player No. 2 becomes server ; but if the second player soffails, the server counts 
one towards his game, and serves the ball afresh for a new bout. The game is 
mostly eleven or fifteen, the former number being perhaps the more common. 

The real art of the game, as in the nef t game, ‘‘ Racjcets,” after the knack 
of striking the ball fairly with the hand is once mastered^ lies in the serving. 
The server, as will be perceived, has every advantage : in the first place, if he 
fails, be only loses his turn, while if his opponent fail, he loSfes one to his scoi^, 
which is no slight advantage, especially near the end of the game. In the next^ 
place, the server takes his own time in delivering the ball, and is left perfectly 
cool and collected to make it as difficult as possible to his opponent to play 
it, while the latter must take it as it ccrmes, and very often be only too glad if 
he can get it duly bacflk to the wall, without any consideration of the chance ' 
it may offer to the former ; so that the server may*ofteh have a series of easy 
balls to play, while he is enabled "to return them in such a manner that his 
opponent must strain every nery to keep the ball up. ®rhis cannot but tell 
in his favour, and in this way a first-rate server wiM very often get the better 
of a much more active and brilliant, though less crafty, player. 

When four play, they play two against twp, and the game proceeflPfe exactly 
as above, it only being necessary that the ball should be played by one of 
.either side alternately. Usually they divide the ground between them, one of 
either side standing near the wall an4 the other well back. 

It will be seen that the game is very simple in theory, encumbered by few 
rules, and therefore very easily learnt ; it is, nevertheless, a game of the first 
class, and one that can be very strongly recommend^ to all who are fond of 
athletic exercises. It brings into play every muscle of the body, and from its 
constant variety never palls or becomes monotonous. 

We would advise the beginner, unless his hands are blessed with palms of 
a peculiarly horny texture, to wear at first a pair of stout leather gloves until 
his hands have become accustomed to the work, or they will get so beaten and 
bruised as to be a source of much discomfort for many days after; a very 
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short persoferance in tolerably constant practi(;e will soon give the hands the 
required measure of hardness and insensibili^. 

Another piece of adyicej too, he will find valuable, — not to play too long or 
too hard the first few days. If he is in good general trailing he may, of course, 
venture furth^ than would be otherwise desirable ; but even then lie will find 
so many muscles brought into active use that never did much hard service 
before, that even he must not be surprised at developing no inconsiderable 
amount *of general stiffness the next day; and as for the unfortunate who, 
not 'being in the habit of taking much violent exercise, should go ii\ without 
preparation fo** a hard bout of fives, words can hardly convey an idea of the 
extremity of soreness and stiffness to which every muscle of his body will be 
reduced, A little moderation, however, at first, will entirely obviate all chance 
of sUffness, and practice will soon inure the hitherto unaccustomed muscles 
to almost any amount of work to which they may be put. 

Regular fives-courts ait very general now wherever there is sufficient popu- 
lation to make tiiem pay, but Vhey differ from flie grourfd above described 
only in a greater elaboration of fittings aftd detail, and so require no particular 
notice. • ^ * 

’ It may be, perhaps, well*toradd a few words. upon points in the game not 
considered ^bove. If the ball vhen served strike the wall below the line, or 
in rebounding falls without the boundaries, it is “ no ball,” and the opponent 
need not take it, and*it must be served again. 

If one player in playing at the ball is obstructed by the other, and the ball 
is let fall,. there is no score, and the ball is called a “let ball,” and served 
afresh. If the ball in the course of play falls without the boundary, the striker 
pays the same c penalty a^ if he had missed it. In some places the server 
delivers the ball the same conditions, but the rule given above is the 
more general. IrPany case an agreement should be come to beforehancL in the 
matter. 

A bat is sometimes used instead of the hand, and the game is then called 
“ Bat-fives,” but the hand game is the more common. 

RACKETS c 

This is a game very similar to the above ; indeed, it is in all its leading features, 

' its rules and general theory, almost identical.^ The only variations arise from 
the use of a racket fnstead of the hand, whi^li necessitates an increase in the 
size of the court in which the game is played, and some slight modifications 
of the rules. Rackets may be played in the open air, like fives, an enlarged 
fives-cotfit answering the purpose very fairly; but the game is generally 
played in a specially constructed court, which is indeed absolutely necessary 
for the development of the full beauties of the game. 

The ball used in rackets is smaller ^nd harder than that used in fives ; it 
barely exceeds an inch in diameter, and is as hard as the nature of the materials 
will allow, the two qualities specially required of it being that it shall be per- 
fectly spherical and shsfil possess extreme elasticity. 

The bat, or racket, must be familiar to most of our young readers ; those, 
however, who are unacquainted with its shape and construction will find it 
accurately figured in the accompanying illustration. The cross network is 
composed of strong gut, and the total length of the bat is about thirty inches. 

The wall against which the ball is struck is marked out as in fives, with 
the addition of another line about ten feet from the ground, above which the 
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ball must strike when served. The floor is marke^out ihto fire divisions, as 
in the accompanying diagram, which will be fully explaiii^below. There is 
usually a kind of gallery at the back for spectators and themarker. The walls 
should be covered with a smooth hard plaster, and the floor should be of some 
fiwn concrete and perfectly level, and both floor and walls should be painted 
as a background for the white ball, which even at the best it is often 
hard enough to follow. ^ 

The players may be either two or four. When two play, havingTossed for 
the lead off, the server stands in the small comparftnent marked B, while his 
opponent takes his stand in the large one marked D. In serving, the ball must 
be made to strike the wall at A, ?bove, the upper line mentioned above, and 
must fall within the compartm,^nt D. 

If the player in D succeed in hitting the ball at the first hop, and j^riving it 
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fairly ba$k to the wall •striking above the lower line, the game g:oes on,*^h 
striking it alternately nntilj'one fails, the ball ifbw being only required to strikf 
the wall above the lowefr line, and being quite unrestricted as to the place where 
’.t takes the ground. If the server fail, he loses his tifrn, and hvg opponent 
takes his place; if the second hand fiil, the server counts one to his game, 
which is reckoned in all things just as in fives. The serving takes place 
slternatply from B and c-^the second hand standing at Dfor b, and E for C. 

The ball may strike the side and end walls either before or after striking 
the playing wall at A; but the roof and the gallery, if there be one,%re con- 
sidered out of bounds, and count to the striker for a miss. A good player 
makes great use of the walls, and will utterly confound and’*bewilder the novice 
by driving the ball into corners, where it either flies about in the most incom- 
prehensible manner or falls most disappointingly dead to the ground. Thus 
It will be seen that in ra^kets^more even than in fives a player's real strength 
lies chiefly in thff power of ser^ng a series of difficult or actually impossible 
balls. o 

* There are many other ^‘Modges” which a good player practises, which time 
would fail us to enumerate^ a^d which, indeed, hardly come within the scope 
of these shqrt notices, which are not intended as exhaustive treatises on the 
various garnet for the use of ejtperts, but as an introduction to their theory 
and practice for the use of learners and unformed players. 

The young reader will find it will take all his time to become expert even at 
the simple straightforward game, and will certainly only retard his progress 
if he attempts the refinements of the game before he has mastered its first 
principles. ® 

pne trick of the^racket may, however, be mentioned as not very difficult to 
acquire and yet ^^s.mely valuable in play. By a quick action of the wrist as 
the ball takes the racket, drawing the network across the ball, a very consider- 
able spin or bias may be imparted to it, which will cause it not only to fly off 
the walls at unexpected angles, but to prove so erratic in its rebound from tile 
ground as to put all calculation at defiance and baffle the most expert player. 

The firs,t' thing a beginner has to learn in handlingd racket is to stand far 
enough away from the ball ; it is the almost invariable fault of a novice to get 
too near for fair striking. The second, perhaps, is to keep cool and not be in 
too great a hurry i<h strike. This Is perhaps*^ a too common fault with most 
players ; they fly about an^ dash frantically at almost every other ball; whereas 
a really fine player, as a rule, takes the ball as late as possible, and hardly ever 
seems ta be in a hurry, generally taking the whole affair with the most pro- 
voking calmness and deliberation. To this point of perfection, howeyer, it 
is only given to the few to attain— we point it out as the real standard of 
excellence. 

Some attention to dress is necessary; light flannel jersey and trousers, and 
canvas shoes, is the regulation clress. Ordinary cricketing habiliments will do 
for the first, and any p%ir of close-fitting light shoes or slippers will do for the 
second ; but the regular shoes'are very inexpensive, and need not be a cause 
of alarm at home. Ordinary boots and shoes with thick soles and heels are 
simply inadmissible j first, because they would cut the paving of the court to 
pieces; and secondly, because they, are sure to bring their wearer <to grief 
sooner or later, by slipping up and letting him down after a fashion to which a 
heavy fall on the ice is merf child's play, and to the imminent danger of* 
breaking half the bones in his body. 
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The racket is very liable td warp, aid so to play untniiy : it siwma always 
be kept; if possible, under a weigm. When a racket warped ^ much as 
to become troublesome, it can always be restored by being pressed in a frame 
made for the purpose ; but a little care will reiider this* unnecessary for a long 
time. • * ' , 

HOCKEY- OR BAJ^DY. 

This is perhaps, next to football, the best of our open-air winter gapies, and 
is strongly recommended to our young readers, as a very efficient substitute 
for that nobler sport. The spirit of the game is pretty much tlje same as that 
of Tootball, the object being to strike a ball through a goal marked by two 



uprights, the principal difference being that the instrument of propulsion is a 
stick instead of the foot, and that the ball is smaller and of a different make. 

The game may be played by a very few, but at least six or eight are necessary 
to give it any real interest. From ten to a dozen on a side can play with advan^ 
tage if the space be not too confined', but a game with only six or eight on a 
side gives more room for individual skill, ana is therefore preferable. Under 
all circumstances a crowded game is to be avoided, fcr the game then ceases 
to be a contest of skill, an^ degenerates into a mere chance medley, in which 
all refinement of play is -rendered impossible by the sheer press of nuiiibers, 
and brute strength and reckless hard pounding bear down all opposition. 
Another objection may be mentioned— of more weight, perhaps, with parents 
than with boys themselves, but which the latter might well take into some 
consideration— that is, the extremely dangerou%nature of the game thus played. 



th the midst of a grand scrimmage, wfiere a score or so of play^ ^ 
their ;hockeys vigorously the confined spacf of afevf square yards, it 

not but be that some blow^ more or less awkward must be inflicted upon the 
heads and faces of tho& eiteaged. Broken limbs may set, and their owner 
be little the wprse, and as ror injured shins, of them a schoolboy i^cks not at 
all; but the head and face are by far too critical portions of the frame to be 
rashly imperilled. With only six or eight on a side accidents of this kind 
are almost unknown, and all that a player has to guard against is an occa- 
sional rap over the shins; and even for that he will only be indebted to his 
own clumsine^. ^ ^ - 

The game is played with a solid india-rubber ball from two to two and a naif 
ipches m diameter; and the players, each with a hooked stick or “ hockey,” 
take* opposite sides, and try to drive the ball through each other^s goajs. 
The goals, which should be marked each by two poles about ten feet apart and 
eight feet high, with a coed joining their tops, may bq placed at from eighty 
to a hundred yards apart, and boundaries should® be marked at the sides by 
flpgs or posts asjn football, leaving a space between of about forty yards. 
To put the matter iftore exactly, the ground for*a game with a dozen on a side 
should be about a hundred^yards long by forty broad, while for numbers less 
than this it ehpuld be proportionately contracted. 

There is much variety of opinion as to the best form of hockey-stick, nearly 
every player of any pnstensions having his own fancy ; but all kinds of hockey 
may be classed under two heads— -those with a small hook and those with a 
large one, the difference between them being much the same as that between a 
rapier and a cavalry broadsword. ?\s may be supposed, the better players 
mostly prefer the lighter f'.id more wieldy though less powerful weapon, just 
as ? first-rate fencef would prefer a light straight sword to a Cutlass. 

In choosing a h'JSSSy, the young player should be careful not to overweight 
himself: all the real work of the game is done by pure wrist-work; the hockey, 
therefore, must not be of a greater weight than he can easily manage. The 
heavier and long-hooked hockeys are generally employed to make up by mere 
weight and size for the deficiency in address of their owners— the long hook 
makes it almost impossible to miss the ball, and the g^ieat weight is of itself 
sufficient to drive the ball, however clumsily it may be handled, Of two- 
fianded hockeys, the less said the better: they are only serviceable in crowded 
games, and there thiy are so dangerous that their use ought to be prohibited. 
Certainly in a close scrimmage, a big two-handed hockey, wielded by compe- 
tent arms, will hew its waythrough the fray in ’a most marvellous fashion, by 
mere weijht of metal driving the lesser and slighter sticks before it like very 
reeds ; but when Greek meets Greek, when two-handed hockeys are opposed 
to two-handed hockeys, then comes the tug of war indeed, very exciting, but 
apt, indeed almost certain, to entail a considerable number of casualties both 
to the sticks and to their owners. ‘ 

With a good player the hockey is scarcely ever lifted above the shoulder, 
the ball being driven along by a succession of taps, and is guided in and out 
between the opposing ranks of* hockeys by the mere action of the wrist; and 
it is only occasionally, even where it is necessary to drive the ball, that the 
stroke is made with the full sweep of the arm. With this style of play it is 
evident that no risk is incurred of receiving or inflicting serious injury. 

But with really heavy sticks wrist-play is impossible: they can only be 
wielded to any purpose with th2 full sweep of the arm, and thus introduce an 



^leittent of danger wKicb wdiild i^ bmMBd. exist, te a ga^^Hth^from sii 
"io 'a “dozen on a side, and light one-handed hock^f, aftich is the really scien-^ 
tific game,^ the danger may bd set down as Jii/yjbut if there be twenty or 
* thirty on a side, with two-handed hockeys, the^c^nce*of untoward accidents 
becomes a jnatter of <^rerv serious consideration. • 



For these and other reasons which he will soon#discover for himself, the 
young player will do \0'ell to adopt the lightw: and short-hOoked hockey,' as 
figured, rather than any other. • m * 

The hockey should be of some tough wood, ash perhaps for preference, and 
should be well seasoned before use ; its length should be a little more than Is 
necessary to reach the ground with comfort when grasped by ks upper ex- 
tremity ; that is to say, when in play there sSould be a couple of inches or so 
left above the grasp. • 

The rules of the game are few and simple ; those for play are as follows : 

1. The choice of goals shall be decided by tossing, and the side winning 
the toss shall start the ball from a spot ten yards id front of their, goal. 

2. The ball may only be played with the hockey ; sha^l, however, be lawful 

to stop the ball with the body or legs, but not witli the hands. • 

3. A goal is gained when the ball is played through ]fe ??5een the posts and 
dnder the cord by the opposing party, or in any way passed through by 
the side owning the goal. 

*4. No player may strike the ball backhanded; in every case the player 
must play facing the opponent^? goal. 

5. A player is not permitted to loiter near the adversary's goal, but may be 
required to retire, while not playing at the bqjl, to a distance of at least 
twenty-five yards. * 

These rules, if honestly carried out, will be found anjply sufficient for all 
the purposes of the game. Thefe are some local varieties, but in the main 
the game is much the same allfover England. The rule against the use of the 
hands is in some places not enforced, and the method of starting varies much. 
With regard to the former, we can only assure our young readers, from much 
experience, that it is on the whole a mistake ; and for the latter, so long as the 
ball gets a fair start, it is of no material importance what is the precise method 
employed, • 

In some places attempts are occasionally made to make it illegal to run the 
ball along in the manner commonly called “sniggliiig" — a term that eveiy 
schoolboy will understand-j-fortunately mostlyiwithout success. It is in this 
“sniggling" that the whole science of the game lies, and the attempt to suppress 
it is generally nothing more than the unreasoning and unreasonable protest 
of the herd of “ duffers " against the one or two skilled players, with whom 
they feel themselves unable to cope in skill and address, and so try (o reduce 
them down xo their own dead level of mere undisciplined muscularity. 
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£^33^ of hockev has fallen: much out of repute of late years, partly 
||fd!^'^e,innnen$e in popularity of cricket, and footbalV^nd 

but chiefly^ it it is to be feared) from the introduction into the 
g^e of a too savage and reckless style of play,' bjr which so many seoiou^. 
accidents hav^ been brought about, that the authomie#have become sh^t of 
encouraging a game in which teeth and eyes run no small danger of being 
knocked out, and face-wounds leaving permanently disfiguring scars are not 
ifrifrequent. It is, however, such a thoroughly good game, and, under the 
conditions above indicated, so perfectly free of all danger, that it ought to 
occupy, as we ^aid above, a place next only to football ; and we shall consider 
the space here allotted to it well bestowed, if it induce only one or two of our 
larger schools to take it up in earnest, and place it on the list of recognized 
games. We see no reason why hodcey matches should not *take the same 
place in winter that cricket does in summer. Football rests under the dis- 
advantage of having no generally recognized code of rules, and is, indeed, 
such a radically (fifferent game in various localiti^, that inter-school matches 
ace few and far between. Different schools, moreover, are not so wedded to 
their own systems ^ in football. But hockey, wherever it is played, is almost 
identically the same, the di^rergence of practice in the various centres of the 
game bfeingtsq slight as to be quite unimportant, and therefore inter-school 
hockey matches could be arranged and carried out almost as easily as in cricket. 
It is a comforting reflection to an enthusiast in hockey, that it is not an impos- 
sibility, perhaps not an improbability, that this game may, before the end of the 
next decade, assert its proper position amongst our school games. It is by 
far too good a game*to be suffered tyo pass into the limbo of forgotten sports ; 
a destiny that ^eems in yfore, if the experience of the last five and twenty 
yejcrs be any giude*to.the future, for many of our national games ; and indi- 
cations are not w*;ritfng that, unless hockey gains a fresh lease of popularity, 

• this is indeed the end that awaits it, and that at no late period : which may 
the Fates avert I 

ROUNDERS. 


This is a very interesting game, not difficult to le^rn, yet offering ample 
opening for almost any ampunt of personal skill and address. Its requirements 
are not numerous, a ball being the only thing absolutely indispensable, so that 




^StrTkeh,^ 


FEEDER 



it is a capital game to get up at short no- 
tice, when \ime and circumstances make the 
more set games, such as cricket or football, 
out of the question. 

The ground may be conveniently prepared 
as follows: The home is marked out by four 
sticks or stones, or by a line scratched on 
the gfound, and the five bases are marked, 
at a distance of about fifteen yards apart, 
each by a stick or stone. The players, 
having now divided into parties, toss up for 
innings, the winning side takes possession 
of the home, while the rest go out into the 
field. The captain of the outing side, hav- 
ing disposed his men in the field according 
to their several abilities and the require- 
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meilts of the game, takes the ball, and, places himself as feeder, in readiness 
to thfow the ball to. or ‘‘ feed,^ the.successive strficer^ of the inning side. All 
;being thus arrarigeo, the game cbmmences by pnb pf*,the inning side comfng 
.to the front of the h«ae,in readin^s t^ ttrike the ball as it is“s€9^cd^' to him 
by the feeler. Sometimes th^ baU is sMtck with the hand on^, but tbia can^ 
be recommended only^ when nothing better is immediately available. The 
more common practice is to use a short bat, similar to that used in trap-ball, 
and sometimes a cricket ^tump is employed. Of all these the cricket stump 
is perhaps the best : the use of the bat, since it' makes it almost impossible to 
miss the ball, deprives the game of much of its interest ; yet the stump, unless 
all the players be proficient, is open to the opposite objection of making the 
game too difficult. The kind of bat that best suits the requirements of the 
game is something between the two— around stick like a constable’s staff, 
from eighteen to twenty inches in length, and frpm two to two and a half 
inches thick, thinned dovffi at one end int^ a handle. This is technically 
named a “ dogstick." 

Armed with this, the several memoers of the inning sidefiresent themselves 
in succession in the front of the home to receiye'the ball from the feeder. 
Each*striker is allowed to pass by as many balls as he likes without, striking, 
until he gets one that suits him ; if in striking he miss it, ‘br^’tip it behind 
the home (f. behind the front line), or if it be caught by one of the field 
before touching the ground, he is out, and stands on one side ; if, however, 
he succeeds in hitting it safely away, he throws down the bat and runs for 
the base nearest to him on his right,, and thence, if he has time before 
the ball is thrown up, to the next, and so on, strivcmg, 14“ possible, to get com- 
pletely round and home again before the ball is^lded and returned^ If 
he succeed in doing this — in getting a rounder~his Sv^i^^scores one towards 
the honours of the game, the side scoring most rounders in an innings being^^ 
considered the victors. If, however, while running between the bases he is 
•struck by the ball, he is out, and stands on one side as before. 

When all the inning side but two are thus out, they may call for rounders.” 
The better player of |he two then takes the bat, and is allowed three chances 
at the ball for the “rounder;” that is, he is allowed to strike three times at 
the ball instead of only once, and may make his'" own choice as to which he 
will run for. Having once run^ he must accept all the chances of the game as 
before. The “rounder” is notallow.ed unless the^run is made clear. If the 
ball be sent up and put in the home, or if the runner be hit by the ball at any 
part of his passage round — ^the bases afford him no protection— then the 
inning side is out, and the outing side take their place, and the game proceeds 
as before. If, however, the “rounder” be achieved, the whole of the inning 
side are in again, and have a fresh lease of the bat, and so on until their 
opponents can finally dispose of them. 

With accurate and hard hitting on the inbing side, and active fielding on 
the outing, this is a very exciting and interesting gaipe. The striker Jias little 
to do but to hit the ball forcibly away in that^irection where the field is most 
open ; it is in the fielding that the real art of the game lies : a strong party 
out in the field will leave their opponents but a short lease of the bat, and 
“ rounders ” will be scarce indeed. • 

A fieldman, besides looking out for a catch off the bat| must be-always on 
the alert to back up when the feeder or ano^er fieldman is having a shy at 
the runner; this will not only save many “rounders,” but will in many cases 



1^ the occasion of getting out a‘nxnn^ who would have otherwise, escaped: 

thrower, too, will thi'owVith all the more ac^racy and precision that he’ 
is not nervous about the consequences of missing. As in cricket, the ball 
when thrown up should be returned hard and sharp t# the feedy, without 
any hesitation V dallying. 

The runner is not allowed to leave abase and return, except he leave it 
before the ball is out of the feeder^s hand. If so, he must return to it, subject 
to the chance of being hit by the ball, and so being put out; and in running 
from Ibase to base he is not allowed to deviate — that is, of course, within 
reasonable limits — from the straight line between the bases. His clothes are 
considered part of his person, and therefore if the ball strike them, even if it 
be a Ipose part of his jacket, he is out. This is often a matter of dispute where 
the rule, which is the only possible one, is not clearly understood beforehand. 
Of course, no fieldman may in any way, or under any pretence, obstruct a 
runner in passing from bake to base. , 

As the ball has to be thrown at the players, it must not be hard and heavy 
likte a cricket ballf npr, as it has to be driven by the bat, must it be too soft 
and light; those white le^ltber balls, about an inch and a half in diameter, 
which arp sold in the shops under the name of tennis balls, are about the best 
for the purposes of this game. There should not be too many on a side, or 
the game becomes tedious : from six to nine or ten on a side will be found 
most suitable. 


TRAP-BALL. 

o 

This is a game that usfif to be very popular in some parts of the country, 
but,' like so many oth^o’of our old national games, it has fallen latterly into 
disuse, and is very' seldom seen now, even amongst boys. It is, however, by 
'no means a bad game, as it gives quite opening enough for skill to make it 
interesting and worth playing. The players divide into sides—two can play,^ 
but sides of four or five each make a better and more lively game : one side 
handles the bat, while the other goes out into the field. ^ 

The apparatus required are a ball such as described above in “ Rounders,” 
a short bat, like a sniall cricket bat, and a trap in the shape of a shoe, having 
a tongue or trigger hung on a pivot, with one end shaped like a spoon to hold 
the ball. (See cut.) ^ ^ ^ . 

The inning side handle the bat in succession,, and try to score as many for 
their side as they can before they are put out, an event which the outing side 
endeavou/to bring about as soon as possible. 

The game is played thus : The striker, bat in hand, stands in readiness by 
the txapy with the ball in it, and touching the lever end of the trigger with his 
bat, causes the ball to fly up in the 'air: .this he hits hard away into the field. 
If he miss his stroke, or if he' strike the ball outside certain boundaries 
marked out on either side, or if one of the fielders catch the ball before it 
touches the m*ound, he iS" out, and the next player take’s his place. 

If none of these happen, thelieldman who stop^lhe ball bowls it towards 
the trap, lyhich must be brought round at right angles, so as to give a fair shot. 
If he succeed in hitting it, or in bringing the ball to rest within one baPs 
length of it, the striker is out. If, however, he fails in doing this, the striker 
measures the distance. with his eye, and calls a number of bats' lengths: if 
upon me^isurement thip numbed proves to be within the actual distance, he 




scores it towards his gam" but if it exceed it he is out, and makes room for 
the next. 

When all the players of one side are thus out, the sides change places, and 
when each has played out its innings, the respective sdores are added up, as 
in cricket, and the highest score wins the game. ’''V ” ' 

In some parts of the country, Essex and Suffolk fOf* example, a cudgel or 
bludgeon is used instead of the bat, but the game is essentially the same in i 
all other respects as that described above. 

® In sonie parts of England the place of the trap is taken by a piece of wood 
shaped like the trigger of the trap, and placed in a little hole beaten in the 
ground by the bat. The piece of wood is called the “ splent arfd much skill 
is needed in shaping the hole properly, so that the ball may rise fairly. 

KNURR AND SPELL. 

This game, otherwise known as Northern Speli, is only to be seen in the 
northern counties, and is hardly known even by name in the southern parts of 
the island. It is a very simple game, and does not offer many difffculties to 
the learner, who, if he have a good eye and a ready hand, may easily and 
quickly acquire even considerable proficiency in it. It is wanting, however, 
in the interest of personal antagonism ; the whole gist of it lies in driving a 
ball in a given number of strokes over as many yards of ground as possible. 

As each man tries his hand in turn, quite independently of his opponent, and 
takes his own time, being as leisurely as he sees fit, it becomes too cold-blooded 
an affair to excite much ehthusiasm even in the players themselves. In the 
north, however, it has a certain popularity. 

Any number may join in the game, but it is essentially a contest between 
individual players. The requisites for the game are a bat, a trap, and a ball. 

The baH about one and a half inches in diameter, is made either of wood or 
of white porcelain, the latter being, perhaps, preferable, The trap is the same 
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ibat used in ‘^Trap-ball ; ” biit a piece of wood this shape is often employed^ 




SUBSTITUTE FOR TRAP. 


and answers the purpose admirably. The bat consists of a piece of wood 
like a half-pint bottle split longitudinally, firmly attached to a long handle of 
stout cane ; this handle varies in length from four to five feet, according to 
the height of the player. ^ 

The player, holding this bat by the extremity of the.handle in both hands, 
touches the trigger, and whirling the bat round his head, catches the ball in 
the centre of his ba/, if possible, and drfves it far afield. The spot where the 
ball pitches is marked d^vi^p, and its distance from the trap measured — in a 
regular match by a long cord 'knotted off into yards, but in ordinary games 
in any rough-ahd-ready way that happens to be most convenient. His opponent 
then tries his hand, and so on alternately, until the agreed number of strokes 
have been made; the number of yards each has covered. are then added up, 
and he who shows the highest total is declared the winner. 

A good flayer will drive the ball^to a most astounding distance, more by 
knack, however, than by brute force. This knack is, to a certain extent, not 
difjcult to acquire <by ^ctice and personal instruction, nor is considerable 
proficiency beyond ifct reach of even ordinary capacities ,* it is, however, quite 
indescribable on paper, and therefore the learner must, if instruction be un- 
attainable, e’en set to work" and acquire it for himself. 

One piece of advice, though, may not be misplaced; that is, to hit /fzg/k: 
when a stone or ball is to be hurled to any distance, it is wonderful how few 
give the missile sufficient elevation. The elevation th^t gives the best results 
is an angle' of 45° with the plane of the horizon, and this angle may be roughly 
ascertained thus'^; Stretch out the arm at right angles to the body, then lift it 
straight above the h^ad, now let it drop to a ppsition exactly midway between 
these two positions, and you have the^anglp required. Hit your ball up at 
this angle — never mind its looking like sky-scraping — and you will get as 
much out of each hit, even to the last foot, as is possible. 


PITCH STONE. 

This is a very good game to play along a country road or across a common, 
where other objects of interest ^re not plentiful, and when it is not a matter 
of importance to get over the ground very rapidly. Tt is a game only for two, 
and Is played as follows ; 

Each player arnis himself with a roundish smooth pebble: one of them leads 
off by throwing his pebble forward some ten yards or so, and the other tries 
to hit it with his own ; if he succeed, he counts one towards the game — which 
is mostly eleven, but may be any number previously agreed upon — and the 
first player has to lead off ag^n ; if, however, he miss, the first player picks 
up his stone, and standing where it rested, takes aim at the stone of No. 2, 
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and so on alternately. Accuracy of aiip is almost the only point in which 
special skill can be aisplayed. • * ’ 

In pitching his stonci the player must take cate tn do so with sufficient 
force to carry it, in case of nussi^, well beyond thO, one:he is aiming at, or 
he giV^too ^ood a chance to Ms opponent. There is % gansfi very similar 
to^this played with marbles, which is^very popular still in some parts of the 
country. * v 



• . DUCK STONf:. 

A very lively game for any numbef of players from four or five to a dOzeA. 
Each player procures a smooth, somewhat flatten^ pebble, and a large stone 
about ten inches or so in diameter, with a ffat top, is set up to ^rve as 
“mammy” A “home” is marked out about ten yards of So from the 
“mamm> ” and from this the players “pitch for Duck” that is to say, they 
try to pitch their pebbles as near to the “mammy” as possible: the one who 
.makes the worst shot goes “ duck.” He puts his pebble upon the “mammy,” 
and the rest of the party in succession stand at the home, and endeavour to 
knock the “ duck-stone ” off the “ mamm^.” • 

So far there is not much life in the game, but the pSi^er, Jiaving pitched his 
pebble, has to get it back again for his next shot : th^instant he touches fiis 
stone he lays himself open to be touched by the dupk, in which case he has 
to take duck^s place ; duck, however, has this power of touching the other 
players only as long as the “ mammy ” is crowned — that is, as long as his 
pebble rests on it —so that the displacement of this is the signal for a general 
scurry homewards, and duck must be very quick in replacing the stone, to 
get even a chance of touching one of the players. 

When the players are well matched this is a very lively game, and all sorts 
of arts are employed on both sides, on the one side to effect a safe retreat, 
and on the other to cut it off. As a general rule the duck should stand near 
the “ mammy,” ready to replace fiis st6ne in a moment ; he will also find it a 
good plan to devote his attention, not, of course, too openly and exclusively, 
to those who have pitched some way beyond the “mammy:” he will nearly 
certain, sooner or later, to cut one of them off on his way home. If the play 
is at all good, he must not reckon on too much spare time in catching a 
fugitive, or perhaps — and this is not at all uncommon — just at the critical 
moment, as his hand is stretched out \o effect the “ touch,” away will fly his 
stone, and he will have to return ignominiously to replace it. If the place in 
which the game is played be of any extent, it is wl&ll to confine it within 
arbitrary limits, or it lose% all its life : if a player may run to any distance 
laterally, it is almost hopeless for the duck to touch him before the “ mammy” 
is discrowned. The best way is to mark out boundaries at the sides and ends, 
about ten yards distance each way from the “ mammy,” making it,, in fact, 
the centre of a square, twenty yards each way ; this will be found to afford 
ample room, but will not be too wide to give tbe duck a fair chance. If a 
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■ runn&, in .trying to dude the duck^ overpass^ either of these boundaries^ 
except into home, he is considered to have been touched, even though, at the 
moment of doing so, the ^ mammy” be discrowned, and must change places 
with duck accordingly. • tv 

*• ni5i& holes. ■ 

. Strictly, this game should be played by nine pla^^ers, and' nine only, but the 
actual number is not material to the spirit of the game, and the number of 
hole% maybe modified at. will, to suit the number of players. To play it, 
nine holes, %bout six inches wide and three deep, are dug near a wall, and a 
line is drawn opposite these at a distance of five or six yards. Each of the 
plajjers takes one hole, and one of them, standing at the line, pitches a ball, 
which should be similar to the one described in rounders, into one of these 
holes. The player to whom the hole belongs snatches the ball out and throws 
it at one of the others, W^o have meanwhile scattered in all directions. If he 
hit him, the player just struck •becomes “pitchef if he miss him he loses 
one, and himself becomes "pitcher.” When a player has thus missed three 
times, or technicafly has "lost three lives,” he is considered "dead,” and 
sitands out until the conefiisfon of the game. The winner is he who holds 
out to *the 4 a«t. Caps are sonjetimes used instead of holes, and seive the 
purpose equally well, though perhaps they would be better on the heads of 
their respective owners. 

HOP-SCOTCH. 

This is very good^practice for balancing the body and acquiring steadiness 
oq the ^Vgs. Chalk or otherwise mark out on the ground a 
figu]|^^ike the accompanying diagram, on a scale of about 
four feet to the inch. 

Not more than two or three should play at one figure, or 
there will be too long a time between the turns. , The players 
"pink” for first turn, that is, they pitch the stone or piece 'of 
tile with which they are going to play at the cat’s face at the 
rounded extremity, sometim^ also called and drawn as " the 
pudding.’^ He who gets nearest leads off. 

Standing at the square end, he throws his tile into compart- 
ment I, hops in and kicks the tile out — still hopping — ^to the 
starting-point. He next throws the tile into No. 2, hops into 
I, thence to 2, and kicks the tile out as before. He next 
goes on to 3, and so on until he reaches 8, which is called the 
"resting-bed;” having reached this he may rest himself by 
putting his feet into 6 and 7, resuming his hopping position, 
however, before he goes on with the game, in which h^ proceeds as before. 
Until he reaches the “ cat’s f2w:e” or “spudding,” he may have as many kicks 
as he likes in kicking the tile out, but when he reaches that he must kick it 
through all the other divisions at one single kick, the successful achievement 
of which crowns the game. ^ 

If the tile be pitched into a wrong number, or rest on one of the lines, either 
in pitching or kicking, or it be kicked over the side lines, the player loses his 
innings; if he put down both feet while in the figure, except at the resting- 
bed, or set his foot, in hopping, on either of the lines, he suffers the same 
penalty. Some players whok^are particular, and cultivate the r^'finements of 



are habit of u8iiiga..circukr of lead) iiigt^d <^11^:! 
usuau irregular, and therefore tncertaiU) piece of ^ile; ' ^ /; > ^ 

-r • 

BATOLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK. 

This game must b.e so thoroughly familiar to all our readers, nowever young, 
that there pan be little need for prolonged comment. It may be played by one 
person or several, but the single-handed game is apt to become vei^ tedious 
and uninteresting, however ingenious the player may be in var)fing his style 
of play. To get any real amusement out of the game at least two should play. 

The whole art of the game consists in keeping the shuttlecock in the air as 
long as possible. As a stimulus to extra exertion it is well to set a number as the 
standard of attainment, counting one for each flight from the battledores, and 
try to keep up the “ cock” until you have reached it. Two good players will 
not find five hundred too npny for them, but^at first even t>yenty will be found 



a long figure. The more players there are the mor^^ifScult does it became 
to keep the cock up. 

If the game be played with any spirit, it will be found to afford very good 
exercise, and will prove very good training for other sports of a more advanced 
character, such as rackets and fives and the like. 

The best kind of battledores are those called “ drum,” with parchment heads. 
The shuttlecock shoufti be rather long and the feathers not too wide-spread, 
otherwise it is apt to be slow of flight, and to require very hard hitting to 
drive it at all. 

The Chinese are great adepts with the shuttlecock, onfy with them the cock 
is driven by the upturned sole of the Shoe, instead ®f with a battledore as with 
us. The players stand in a ring, and each as the cock comes to him spins 
smartly round, catches it on the sole of his shoe, and so passes i«)n to his 
neighbour. 

TIP-CAT. ' 

This is played with a cylindrical piece of wood, about five inches lon|f, 
sharpened at both ends, as in figure, and a b&ton or stick. A small ring is 
marked out on the ground, and at a distance of abcflit twelve feet from it is 
drawn a line called the ‘‘ ciffing.” 

Two players toss up for innings, the winner taking the stick and stationing 
himself by the ring, while his opponent stands at the scratch or offing, and 
tries to pitch the “ cat” into the circle. If he succeed, the first pls^er is out 
and takes his place at the scratch, and becomes “pitcher,” while the pitcher 
in his turn takes the bdton, ' If, however, he if not successful in his cast, that 
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19; if the tvhole of the cat does not within the rii^, the first plpyet.pro* 
ceeds as follows: He stands by the cat, and«tippin{^ one end of it smxdf 
with his ddtoHf causes ft*to fly up in the air, and then hitting it while in mid-airi 
drives it as as possible. If the cat, or any part, of ijl, rest on or over, the 
riM, he is allowed only one turn at the cat, but if it be ^together ffutside, he 
is 3 lowed three. Having struck the cat as far as he can, he measures with 
his eye 1^, distance from the circle, and calls a certain number of sticks. If 
on measuring the distance it prove to be less than so many sticks' lengths, he 
is out, but if more he scores the number called to his game, and the cat is 
pitched to hint again as before. 

In some places the measurement is made by Close-footed jumps, but this is 
not so certain as the other method by sticks, and it possesses the further dis- 
advantage, too, of leaving a great opening for sharp practice if either party is 
so disposed. ^ 

If the striker in hitting at the cat while in thc^air miss it altogether, or if 
tlje cat be caught by his opponent, he is out, and loses his innings. After 
each player has ^had two innings, or dhy other number previously agreed 
upon, the scores are addfid^p, and the larger \Vins. 

There ar^ several other ways of playing tip-cat in vogue in various parts 
of the countrj^. One way is for the striker to stand in the midst of a large 



ring some, ten yards in diameter, and tipping the cat from thence, strike it as 
above. He is liable to the same penalties as before^ with this in addition, 
that the cat must be hit over the ring, or it counts as a miss and he is out. 
If he strike the cat /airly beyond the ring, he counts the game as before ; the 
distance being reckoned from the centre of.tKe circle, not the circumference, 
as before. ^ 

A thir^ method requires at least eight or ten players : these divide into two 
sides, and four or five bases, according to the number on a side, having been 
marked in a circle, one party takes the field, while the other, each armed with 
a Woft, station themselves at the several bases. One of the outing side now, 
standing at a scratch marked opposite one of these bases, and about three 
yards from it, “ serves " the cat "to the player at the nearest base, who strikes at 
it, subject to the same conditions as in rounders, which game, by the way, this 
method very much resfembles. Directly the cat is struck or even tipped, the 
whole “ in” side run from base to base, keeping their right shoulders inward, 
and continue to run as long aS' they consider it safe to do so. Every base 
they thus make counts one to their score. The striker is o//f, and with him 
the whole side, if he miss the cat, if he .tip it behind him into the circle, if it 
be caught by one of the fieldmen, or if while a player is running the cat be 
thrown between the ] 3 ase he Has left and the dne he is making for. 



r . Tipcat' should^ftb]^ be.j^yed wi& caution, and where there are 
many people about It is impoesible to keep the dtt under as perfect control ai 
one can a ball: at any moment it may fly into, the face of a passer-by, and 
inflict an unsightly'\y;ound, or even blind him^such things have been ; for a 
sharply-slhick cat, as it comes spinning and whirling through<the air, makes ^ 
a most formidable missile, especially vmen it takes one unawares. Therefore • 
We would reiterate our exhortation to caution and circumspection* 

AUNT SALLY. 


This game when it was first introduced had a tremendous run of popularity ; 
even in the very highest ranks of society there was a perfect rage for thq new 
game. For a season Aunt Sally was the reigning queen of society, the goddess 
of fashion, at whose shrine it behoved all persons who aspired to position in 
society to come and .bow themselves down. If feport ^ys true. Cabinet 
Ministers and even great foreign potentates did not disdam at one time to 
number themselves amongst the votaries of this popular pastime. But the 
glory of its early days has departed; Aunt Sall/s little *day as a fashionable 
pastime is over; the game has dropped out of fa^ion almost as quickly as it 
came in, and with nearly as little reason, four it certainly has ifs^ood points, 
and is a game from which a good deal of fun may be extracted. 


In providing the necessary appurtenances there is nd occa- 
sion to go to any considerable expense. Take a round block 
of wood about eighteen inches long and eight or nine in dia- 
meter, and rough-hew it somewhat into*the shape anii^xed. 

If there be any carving talent easily accessible, the-licad and* 
features may be got up with any amount of elaborati?^ con- 
sistent with solidity and strength ; all really fine work is 
simply thrown away, and is, indeed, out of place; if not, 
flatten and smooth over one side for a face, and give the 
whole two or three coats of black paint, allowing one to dry 
thoroughly before the next is laid on. If beauty unadorned 
will serve your turn, the features may be marked out with 
a mere dab or two of white paint, and as far as adornment is concerned 
Aunt Sally is complete, A little extra adornment, however, certainly adds to 
the spirit of the game ; a littfe extra time* and troubldj therefore, spent on 
getting the old lady up to better Advantage, will not t>e thrown away ; and with 
very little pains, backed by a little ingenuity and invention, you may turn her 
out beautiful for ever.” '• 


Procure some canvas or stout calico, make this up, or get it made up, into 
somethinff of a cap shape, the more fanciful the better, and nail it securely 
on to the head with brass-headed nails, covering all but the face. A frill, which 
will be found a great addition to the good lad/s attractions, may be made by 
looping up a strip of the same, or better still, of some coloured stuff, between 
the nails. The features should be marked out in while paint with a judicious 
shading of red, and a liberal allowance of the latter for the lips, which should 
be very full and wide apart, showing a rather defective set of teeth of Brob- 
dingnagian proportions. 

Make three gimlet-holes at least two inches deep, one in the centre of Ite, 
nose and one in each ear, and with an augur make a hole at least two and a 
half inches in diameter and four or five deep up the neck, to receive the head 
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oC‘t\\e stake oiv wkicli she is to stand; then with a petticoat of strong but 
bright-coloured material tidd round her necky perch the head on the stake^ 
which should stand about five feet out of the ground, and Aunt Sally ‘‘ stands 
confessed in all her charms.” ‘ . ^ 

You will furfeer require a good supply of tobacco-pipes, and ten^r a dozen 
stout cudgels, from twenty inches to two feet in length. ' The pipes are placed 



in the gimlet-holes in the nose and ears of Aunt Safly, and the cudgels are 
employed to throw at thfim, and knock them out and break them. The 
players stand at a fnark about ten* paces fr<?m the figure, and the game is 
counted by the number of pipes broken i% a given number of throws ; the 
car pipes counting one each and the nose twQ If possible, it is desirable to 
have spme loose sacking or other material stretched at the back of Aunt 
Sally, to stop the sticks, otherwise the labour of fetching them is something 
considerable, and considerably detracts from the enjoyment of the game. 

KNOCK-’EM-DOWNS. 

This is a game very similar to the last, or rather the last is a modification 
of this, A number of holes, generally three, about six inches in diameter, 
and set in a triangle, are dug in a loose sandy eoil, and in each is set up a 
slender stick about five feet highj on the top of which is set some article of 
na great value, such as a snuff-box, tobacco-box, a cocoa-nut, &c., and the 
game consists in knocking off these artides with sticks similar 'to those used 
m Aunt Sally. It is no use striking the stick that supports the snuff-box or 
other article— it willcOnly falf away and let the snuff-box itself fall perpendicu- 
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larly intp the hole^ in whidi case the hit does not 
count, and the stick has to'be replaced. The oijly 
possible way of knocking tAe things off so as to 
fall clear of the holes is by striking them them- 
selves <iill and fak- with the throwing sticK, the 
knack of doing which is by no means easy of 
acquirement. 

Knock-*em-downs is always in great request at 
ffairs and races, where it is chiefly in the hands of 
the gipsies, who allow so many sticks a penny, 
taking good care that the value of the articles set 
up on the sticks shall not be too great to leave 
them a margin of profit on each transaction. Where 
the soil is not suitable, light baskets of sand are 
employed, in which the sticks are placed. • 



GAMES IN THE SNOW. 
snowbaIls. 

The best way to play snowballs is to form sides* draw a couple of lines 
across the play-ground ten yards apart, marking dut the neutral ground, into 
which no combatant may enter, prepare as many snowballs as you like, and 
then fight it out with fair throwing. • 

This is a much better plan than mere desultot 7, snowballing, which after a 
time nearly always degenerates into rubbing snow Ihto each other^s fac& and 
necks, and so leads to bullying and quarrelling. ^ 

SNOW CASTLE. 

Additional zest may be given to snowballing by constructing a castle or fort 
x>{ snow, and the pkiyers dividing into attacking and defending, parties. The 
walls must be made very solid, and considerably thicker at the base than the 
top ; if the fort is of any height, five or six feet will not be too thick for the 
base of the wall. • • * * . 

In constructing this fort, th® first .thing is to select the site ; the commanding 
engineer — it is always well <0 put the whole management, in this and similar 
cases, under the undivided control of one individual, who shall bejresponsiblc 
for the results — must look about him not only for the most suitable place, 
strategically, for his fort, but for the place where his materials will be most 
rqady to hand. If possible, he should choose an angle of the play-ground wall, 
as this narrows the front upon whiah he can be attacked, and at the same time 
diminishes the amount of material required, which latter is a very important 
item in the account, for no one who has not triej} has the least idea of the 
enormous mass of snow required to build even the most unpretendihg snow 
xastle. Having selectetl his ground, and got together his party of labourers, 
armed with spades and other requisites— a wheelbarrow or two will be found 
very useful— the engineer must set some to clear the ground ready for his 
foundation, while others employ themselves in rolling up vast snowballs in 
4iiffereni parts of the play-ground, ^ ^ 
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As soon as ine of these snowballs attains to a diameter of about a gird it 
must be brought up to the pl?ce prepared for and there squared on with 
spades into a tolerably accurj^te cube ; another is then placed alongside it, ana 
then another, until the whole lineiof wall is complete; the interstices mc then 
filled up with loose snow wxll rammed down. This beiif^ thoroiigifly com- 
pacted, a fresh tine is made a foot or more inside the first, and the vacancy 
filled with loose snow trodden in. In this way a good solid foundation is 
obtained and about two feet of wall raised. By proceeding in the same way 
the wall may be raised to any requisite height. If the snow is deficient in 
binding power, qr indeed under any circumstances, a few sticks planted along. 



intervals will prove tf great service In binding the several layers of the wall 
gether. , • • 

The walls being thus raised to the desired hei|ht, which should be at least 
'e feet, t^M.t better six, all is done so far as defence is concerned ; but the 
defenders not only require to be protected from the fire of the enemy, but 
must be gabled to reply effectively to it. For this purpose a good solid ledge 
or platform must be constructed inside, of sufficient height to allow the be* 
sieged thfe full use of their arms iq throwitig—that is, when standing on it the 
outer waO should be about breast-high. 

Of course the means of Jngress and egress must not be forgotten. A narrow 
doorway should be cut, with the sill about four feet ftom the ground ; and this 
during the siege must be barricaded in any rough-and-ready way that may 
prove most effective. 

. Everything being thus solidly constructed— by the way, a bucket or two of 
water thrown over the whole, just befoje leaving it for the night, will have a 
wonderful effect in compacting H aU together — the players divide into two 
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parties under separate leaders*, the smaller party to defend, the lar&r to attack 
the stronghold, and forthwith CQmmence’tneir preparations, which, especially 
on the part of the besieged, should be rather extensive.* 

The besieged gather together into the fort*a great* mass of snow as rav; 
material, dha pile up*many score of snowballs as ser\dce ammunition, while 
the besiegers arc equally busy outside piling up heaps of snow and snowballs, 
many and frequent, in a great circle round the walls. 

At last the signal is given : the defenders retreat into the fort and barricade 
the entrance, the flag is mounted on the walls under a royal salute of all emns, 
three cheers, and hard to work they go, hammer and tongs. , 

The captain of the besieged will, if he is wise, remind his troops that with 
them ammunition is limited, whereas their opponents have an inexhaustible 
supply to fall back upon, and that nothing but a sortie, always a most danger- 
ous expedient, can give them the means of replenishing their stock when once 
exhausted, and consequentlysithat they must economiife in every way, and make 
every shot tell. * • 

The besiegers, on the other handfwill follow exactly thc^ opposite tactics, 
and, being undet no apprehension ot failing ammunition,^wiU ply^lheir orao- 
nents to ihe ftiU extent oC. their powers, leaving them no rest and no 
from the stbim of missiles* . % : # ♦ • . > 

If the attacking partv be large, numbering say f<»ty or fifty, tbn Capt^ 
should work them like skirmishers, one parly firing whyub the others are loaa- 
irig. A boy of any ability will find plenty of room, as captaip, to exercise his 
abilities m devising plans for offence or defence. 

A good heavy vertical fire will often be found very effeqjtive. A party, armed 
with huge snowballs six inches or so in diameter, advance ip open order under 
cover of a welUsustained fire, and pitch them in.a voile jM>r in rapid succession 
well up into the air, so as to fall almost perpendicularly within the fortifica- 
tion. These shells are dreadfully annoying : one or tw'o are of no use, but 
half a dozen or so at a time coming tumbling in, compel the unfortunates 
within to give up everything else and bestow almost their whole time and 
attention to watching and avoiding them. Woe betide the unfortunate who, 
trusting to the walls and dreaming not of shell practice, shall be stooping 
down working up snowballs, if one of them comeSi— thump ! — on the nape of 
his neck : go down he must ; apd what ^ith the explosion of the shell, the 
consequent thorough saturation o/ his head and shoulder? with snow, and the 
sudden blow, he may be considered fairly /lors de ^mbat for some time — at 
least, his snowball manufactory will be not a little interrupted. 

Many more artifices and inventions might be mentioned, but en^gh has 
been said to put a boy of ordinary intelligence in the ^vay of making the best 
use of his opportunities in this line. 

One thing we must protest against— that ‘is the cruel practice of compelling 
the little boys to make the snowballs while the big ones throw them. Snow- 
balling is very pretty work for those who get the exercise ; but the utter 
misery of standing still, working up with bare hands tile bitter cold snow,, with 
all the blood freezing in on^'s veins, and no hope of warming it — ^that indeed 
none but those who have experienced it as little boys can understand. Little 
boys ought to be made to serve their seniors ; it is good for them that they 
should ;^but the seniors ought also to have kind consideration forjthe little 
fellows over whom they hold a rule so despotic, and in a large so 

irresponsible. • 
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• SNOW GIANT. 

This is an amusement very inferior to the above ; almost the whole fun lies 
in the construction of the giant. Once made, there isS ery little <0 be done 
with him but to shy at him and knock him to pieces again, a process that 
has always a certain attraction, but can hardly compare with the invigorating 
dfash of the attack on a snow fort. The perfect passiveness and helplessness 
of the giant takes away more than half the pleasure of attacking him ; the 
snow fort wotdd be nothing without its defenders. 

The first process in this, as in all large constructions in snow, is to roll iij) 
large snowballs ; two large ones are wanted for the body, and one of lesser 
dimensions for the head. The site, if the giant be intended to be at all per- 
manent, should be on rising ground, not in a hollow, or it will be in a pool of 
water when the thaw coAes, and will disappear .twice as rapidly as it other- 
wise would. Having selected a suitable site, onebf the great snowballs must 
be rolled thither, jind firmly set in its plafce by mounding up and ramming the 
snow all round it, afld the top flattened off to receive No. 2. Now comes the 
difficulty how to lift No. 2 tntt) its place. A hand-barrow, shutter, or hurdle 
oesttbingSi but if none of these be available, a very effectual substitute 
‘‘l^ybe exten^rized out of a few stout sticks lashed crosswise. Snowball 
''No. 3 must, of course, be flattened dt one side to fit No. 1, and the cohesion 
of the two will be greatly promoted by sprinkling a little water over the 
surfaces before bringing them into contact. 

No. 2 thoroughly %na rightly settfed into its place, No. 3 must be set up in 
like manner, and tfie blopk now stands ready for the sculptor. The elaboration 
of^detail must, of comse, depend upon the genius of the carver; but the 
nature of the material will entirely baffle any attempt at boldness of execution, 
and the best that can be done is a massive indication of the features and 
limbs~-a style of sculpture, in fact, closely resembling the gigantic Egyptian 
figures in the Ciystal Palace. 

The most satisfactory tool to work with is a pointed mason^s trowel ; with 
this the whole of the carving, however elaborate, maf be done. If a trowel 
be not obtainable, a very good substitute may be made with a piece of thin 
board. Cut it into the shape requii;ed, leaving a good strong handle, sharpen 
off the edges, and tiffere is as good a tool as any one could desire for the work 
By the way, it is quite useless to attenfpt to*^ syck limbs or features on— they 
must all be cut out of the solid mass. 

Youir<%ftow giant complete, the more eccentric the accessories with which 
l^ou c^ provide him the better, such as a shocking bad hat, a long pipe, a 
jesoni for a sceptre, or, best of all, a good big dilapidated umbrella ; and 
laving; got him you may do what you like with him ; but decidedly the very 
vorst Use you can put him to is to knock him to pieces. 

(JbASTING OR SLEDGING. 

• 

This is a grand sport, and may be played on almost any hill-side after a 
good fall of snow. In England it has as yet attained to no higher rank than 
one more among our many boys' games ; but abroad, where the winter is both 
more prolonged and more severe than with us, this game is, under various 
names, one of the mqst popular recreations for all classes and all ages. 
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Coasting is simply sieging without horses. The sledges are taken to the 
top of a mil, and allowed to slide down, the force of ^vit^tion doing 
work that horses are required to do on the leveL u, * • 

For all the purposes of the game the sledges may be of the most simple 
description : a plain piece of board, so it be large enough to accommodate its 
r^ier, will serve its turn at a pinch, if nothing better be procurable. With us in . 
England it is seldom worth while in any given winter to provide an elaborate 
sledge, and this, perhaps, has militated against the more extended introduction 
of the game amongst ^s, but a very serviceable one may be made for a few 
pence from the lid of an old packing-case. , 

Get the blacksmith to make you a couple of good strong angle-irons, with 
an angle of about 45^, and the 'limbs about four and eight inches in length 
respectively, with a suitable allovv^ance’of screw-holes. Screw the longer limbs 
of these firmly to one end of your board, about four inches from either side, 
leaving the shorter limbs projecting in front. To these projecting limb^screw a 
piece of two-inch board — elm is perhaps the best — in length equal to the width 
of your sledge, and in breadth about five inches ; the lower and inner edge, 
where it meets the floor of the sledge, must* be bevelled off to fit it accurately, 
or at least fairly so ; and the outer ddge, which will now project some way 
below the level of the floor, must be rounded off in a gradual curve; and the 
sledge is complete, ready for service. The object of tfiis raised footbo^d is 
to lift the sledge over obstacles into which, if not thus defended, it would cut 
its wav, and so be brought up standing. 

If the expense can be undertaken, it is well to defend the forefobt of the 
sledge where it begins to curve up with a piece of thin iron securely fastened 
along, and bent to the requisite curve; or in default of this, a few 'pieces of 
hoop-iron, nailed lengthwise at short distances, will add much to the life of 
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the constrhction : in extreme cases they might’ be carried the whole length ijf 
the floor, an expedient wlych would not only* materially increase the strength 
and endurance of the slpdge, but also considerably improve its speed. A 
sledge very similar to* the one above described is much used by the boys at 
Marlborough in Wiltshire. * ^ 

No definite code of rules or instructions can be laid down for the game. A 
party of boys, each provided with a sledge, with a good hill-side and plenty of 
snow, \^ilhsoon work out plenty of amusement in sliding down. 

Xhe most ordinary way is to go down sitting, feet first, the feet resting on 
the footboard, the steering being effected by means of a stout stick; and 
the novice at* the sport should acquire some experience in this way before he 
attempts any of the higher flights. 

The more expeden^^A players not only race their sledges .one against 
another* , also . diall eclipse the other in devising eccentdc 
inelho3s foremost, on the back, knec^iig* and the 

likes Sonie Ihe bold^ and mo^p adventurohs smrits will now and then 
^ttempt.some such feat as making thoicourse stanoing, or even go so far as 
to try to make it%i» their heads; but in either^ase the result is pretty sure to 
be the same: after a few the sledge gathers velocity, and shoots hope- 
lessly irom«iu4^der the would-be acrobat 
Sometimes the sledges are made large enough to accommodate tw^o or more, 
but perhaps most fum is to be got out of the single ones, though for racing pur- 
poses the long sledges beat the short ones hollow. 

If there be plenty of snow, very little danger is to be apprehended from falls 
similar mischances. In case Of an upset, the chief source of danger lies 
in the too rapid succession of sledges, unless under experienced guidance : the 
naere upset is scafce]y likely to be anything but a cause of laughter even to 
ihc victim himself ; but another sledge coming thundering down upon him 
while he lies sprawling in the track might chance to prove exceedingly dis- 
agr^ablc. There is, however, little chance of this with the exercise of evjpn 
ordinary care, and under any circumstances the casualties of a whole week's 
coasting are scarcely likely to approach, either in number or severity, the 
average oran ordinary football match. • 

A hill-side with a good number of coasters in full swing is a very animated 
sight:, the rapid' succession of sledges with their excited occupants dashing 
down the hill, andp the long line of “ returns ” toiling up with their sledges 
behind them, together form a picture which for interest might compare with 
even <fer most popular pastimes. * 


.HOOPS. 

Racing. — A great deal may^be done with Hoops : the mere trundling of a 
hoop is good fun in itself, but a great deal more fun and amusement may be 
got out of a hoop thaj^ that. A well-contested hoop race is very exciting. 
The hoop, when driven at full speed, requires a^ood deal of management, 
and’ the race does not always fall Jo the swiftest runner. The hoops in a race 
should be nearly the same size ; a'large hoop has an immense advantage over 
a smaller one, so if there be any material difference, the smaller hoops should 
have so many yards' start according to their comparative size. 

Tournament. — ^T he tournament is managed by driving two or more hoops 
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against each other at full speed, the hoop that does not fall beSi^ tl\e conquei 
When there arc a dozen or more hoops engaged, the toumSaent gets , 
exciting, the hoops flying off in all direction^ with their masters after them 
like dismounted cavaliers after their horses. 

TyRNPiKES. — A very good game; as is also the following, when hoops are 
less plentiful than players. Supposing ten players with only five or six hoops: 
lots are drawn for the hoops, and those who fail to get them Ixicome Toll- 
keepers. A large circle, thirty or forty yards across, is marked out as iKe road, 
and at equal distances on this each toll-keeper place.? a couple of big stones 
three or four inches apart, according to previous agreement; this is nis toll- 
gate or turnpike, and the TrundlerS are bound to drive the hoop through every 
turnpike on the road. If the hoop/ shirk a turnpike, jor touen the stone on 
either side in its passage through^ the trundler changes places with the toll- 
keeper, who takes his turn with the hoop. It is surprising how much skill is 
required to keep a hoop up in this way for any length of time. 

Posting.— "Suppose the same conditions as in the above ; stations ^are 
marked out on the course by stones set at regular distances. At each of these 
stations a player stands armed with a stick and ijeady for action. The hoops 
afe now started, and the game proceeds thus : when the trundler arrives at the 
first station or posting-house, he gives the hoop a slight additional impetys, 
and hands it over to the playcj; stationed there, meanwhile taking his place in 
readiness for the next hoop ; the next trundler does the same, the players con- 
stantly interchanging the noops, so that each player has his fair share of the 
game. The hoops must never be allowed to faU, the player who commits this 
fault being required to stand out one whole round. The stations should be 
some distance apart, or the hoops will circulate tco rapidly. 
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Steeplechase. — ^This is great fun. A coiyrsc is marked ofi across puntry, 
trees or any other landmarks serving for the boundaries ; a fair start is made, 
and the player whb reaches the goal first with his hoop is declared winne r. 
The race must be won by fair trundling, no carrying being allowed, unless o\ or 
hedges and the like. A large and heavy hoop is the' best for thfs game. 

Feats with Hoops, &c.— There are many other ways of getting amuse- 
ment out of hoops. Some boys will drive their hoops at full speed, aiul 
suddenly pass through it from side to side as it runs, without checking it ^ 
course ; this requires a large hoop, and is a really difficult feat, requiring 
much dexterity, quickness, and decision. A small hoop may be driven through 
a large one in similar manner. In some parts of England, where smooth hill- 
sides are available, it is a favourite pastime to start large and strong hoops 
fown the slope, racing one against the other. After the first start the hoop 
>oon acquires such an impetus that it clears the ground like a race-horsc, rush- 
,ng and bounding d<5Wn the slope like a veritable, live thing, and leaving its 
pfiaster tt^Ung a long way behind. The sight of the hoops in their impetuous 

is the headlong rush of the anxious 
swiierst eareerml at M speed, each .^tent^ only upon his own hoop. A few 
tioojp chases like this make all other games seem singularly flat and void of 
&xcitemehf. • 

Much more could be said on the subject of hoops, but further details must 
be left to the invefitive ingenuity of the young reader himself. 

c KITES. 

• 

Not very maiw years ago the young artist in Kites seldom ventured beyond 
i very few simple forms, indeed, was mostly confined to one as the only one 
ecognized as de rigueur; but now-a-days he has a greatly enlarged choice, 
ind may find in the toy-shops an endless variety of forms more or less eccentric 
n their design from Avhich to shlect. Or if he be of an inventive turn of tpind, 
ind cannot otherwise please himself, he may construct a kite on a pattern of 
lis own# 

The bid theoiy used to be that a very slight deviation from accurate pro- 
ordons in a kite must certainly prove fatal to its powers of flight ; but of 
Lte years, amonpt other results of opening our communications with China, 
e have discovered that so long as certain rules of symmetry are observed, 
lat is, so long as one side fairly balances, the other, there is almost no con- 
riv^ble shape that may not be made to mount up as a kite into the sky. 

Hfere in Europe kite-flying is only an amusement for the young, but in China 
is the popular recreation of all ages ; not below the dignity even of grey 
airs. On a suitable evening in some parts of China the whole sky will be 
opulated with kites of strange and wondrous aspect— mandarins, men and 
onien, singly and in pairs, wild beasts, birds, serpents, dragons, fish, in endless 
ariety and profusion. To the Chinaman bent on constructing a kite, nothing 
nhnate or inanimate comes amiss ; let the shape be as eccentric as you please, 
e will not only make a kite of it, but will make one that will fly. 

At the end of this notice the young kite constructor will find a few designs 
)r kites, which may serve at least as hints for his guidance. . 

How TO MAKE A KiTE. — To make a kite of the ordinary pattern, the 
blowing requisites must be prepared: a long straight lath, a cane, and a 
lentiful supply oi string, ^aper, and paste. The lath is for the upright (as 
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in Fig. I.) The cane, which should bcal^ut three-fourths the length of the 
lath, must be securely fastened by its exact middle to thq upper end of the 
lath, as at c, and brought down to a bow by the cord* at c* This cord should 
be passed with a doublcLtum round the upright 4t f to 
keep it from slipping, ana care must be taken to balance 
the two sides of the kite most accurately; a very slight 
preponderance of weight on one side over the other 
will make the kite lop-sided, and will greatly interfere 
with its flight. 

Now carry a string, as in the figure, from e to r, thence 
to to /7, and back to fastening it securely at each 
point. Your skeleton is now complete. 

Next for the paper: paste sheets of paper together 
until you have one large enough to cover the whole^ 
framework, with a margin of 3^ least two inches to lap 
over. Lay your skeleton upon this, cut away the super- 
fluous paper all round, and then lap the margin over 
tht edges, and paste it firmly down, (laving firh^y* 
secured this, cut some slips of paper about three irfchis 
wide, and paste them along and over the cross string so 
as to secure them firmly to the main sheet, and treat the 
upright in the same manner, though, of course, with a widdr strip. The body 
of your kite is now complete. « 

For the wings or tassels take two strips^ of paper, of a length and width 
proportioned to the size of the tassel reejuir^, snip these across like a comb, 
roll them up, and bind the uncut ends tightly with string. The tassel for the 
end of the tail may be constructed in a similar manner. • 

The ordinary method of constructing the tail is by fastening slips of paper 
at six inches’ or so interval along a piece of string. These pieces of paper, 
though intended for ornament, hardly fulfil their office, but remind one rather 
of curl-papers than of anything else, and are continually becoming inextricably 
entangled with each othej. A good long piece of string with a tassel at the 
end answers all the purposes, and is far more graceful. If this bethought 
ihsufficient, a little coloured tissue paper rolled up fine, and twined spirally 
along the string of the tail, will set it off wonderfull}'. The tail should be from 
fifteen to twenty times the length of^the kite. 

In selecting the string for the kite, the* two main pdints to take into consi- 
deration are lightness and strength. If the string be too heavy, the kite will 
not be able to soar vesy high, on account of the dead weight of the striflg; if 
it be too light, the pull of the kite and its own weight together will be too 
much for it, it will assuredly give way, and the kite will most probably be lost, 
and will certainly be damaged. , 

The string, by the way, is not fastened directly to the framework of the kite, 
but to a piece of string technically termed the belly-band, which is a piece of 
string fastened to the upright by both ends, and hanging^own in a loop about 
a foot or eighteen inches in dtpth. 

The points of attachment of this belly-band should be one a little below 
the middle of the upright, and the other about two-thirds up of the remaining 
length. Of, to be more precise, in a four-foot kite the lower point wopld be 
about twen^ inches from the bottom, and the other about ten inches from the 
top. The string is firmly attached to the belly-band: as the exact point of 
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affixture can only be ascertained by experiment, it depends entirely upon the 
balance of the kite. • t • • 

.pother and a ve^y useful sort of kite (see Figs. 2 and 3) may be made w ith 
calico set upon a frame, all* Of whose pieces v/ork i^on a single pivot. By 
this arrangiement the whole kite may be folded togefner and ptit into a case 
like an umbrella. 




Fig. a. 

The cali^co is only fast’erfed permanently to the two long pieces, and simplv 
tied to thd cross-piece; this Jjeing released, the three laths maybe worked 

line, and the calico wrapped 
advantage of this construction is, that not only arc 
the>more easy of carnage, but they are much less liable to injun'. 

_ SoiiKtimes they are made, with only two pieces, an upright and a cross- 
piece, but the principle is the saAe. ' ^ ' v a cro.s 

oiled silk, or that thin gutta percha which 
';.:M<iiwased aa its sub^tute, m^.-be employed with advantage and will be 
caS superior lightness, infinitely preferable topper or 

For decorations the young artist must foUow his own fancy, only he must 

renumber that, as the effect is to be 
produced from a distance, only the 
most staring and brilliant colours can 
w employed, and that fine and finished 
' details will be of no use whatever. 

One of the prettiest kites now in use 
IS tlpt which represents a hawk with 
outspread' wings. If this kite be pro- 
perly made, it sweeps backwards and 
forwards with a movement exactly like 
that of the bird whose name it bears. 
If the tail be made of fine but strong 
string, and the weight at its end be cut 
in the shape of a small bird, the kite 
enacts in a marvellously faithful man- 
ner the manoeuvres of a falcon attack- 
ing its prey. 

Flying the Kite.— To start the 
kite m the first instance it is mostly 
necessary to have some aid ; two per- 
sons are required, one to hold the kite 
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up and help it off, while the other, holding the string, runs a little way against 
the wind to increase its pressure upon the kite, an<f thus help it to get its tail 
fairly oflf the ground, after which, if there be sufficient breeze— without which 
it is of course useless attempt flying it at all— the kite will do very well by 
itself. ' / 

The kite, once up in the air, may be allowed to soar upwards as far as the 
string or its own capabilities will permit : if the string be unlimited, the height 
to which the kite can ascend will only be measured by its power of supporting 
the requisite length of string. 

Sometimes when great altitude is aimed at, when one kite has taken all the 
string it can well carry, the lower end of the string is attached to another kite, 
which then takes up a fresh length, and enables its precursor to mqunt 
higher. 

This method of procedure is only worth practising with really large kites, 
and in managing these som^little care is requisite (a six-foot ^ite, for instance, 
pulls like a cart-horse), and serious accidents have been known to happen 
through the string getting entangled, a!id the owner of the kit^ being, as it w'cre, 
run away with by his unmanageable plaything. ^ ^ * 

Where the kite is very large, it is advisable to'give the string a turn, or two 
round a post or tree; this will enable its owner to control it at 
A piece of paper with a hole in it, slipped on to the lower end of the string, 
will soon by the force of the wind be carried right up to the kite itself, how- 
ever high up it may be. This is called sending letters, or messengers. 
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\ . SLING. 

The Sllne was much used*as a weapon in ancient i^^arfare, and was held ir 
such esteem, that it long kept its place even with the bow : as tinie passed on, 
however, it fell into gradual disuse, and long before the bow gave way to fii C' 
• arms, the sling had come to be regarded as little more than a toy. 

It must not be supposed that it was failure in accuracy that brought the 
sling into disfavour as a military weapon; it is not worth any one's while now- 
adays to devote the necessary time and labour to acquire proficiency in its 
use ; though, even at the present time, there would be no difficulty in finding 
many bo>'s who would be by no means desirable antagonists at fifty yards oi 
so. But in past times, when a man's life and living depended on his skill in 
slinging, when as a child he had to earn his meals before eating theft), then 
capabilities of the slin|^ were brought«out,<md even the bow hardly 
it in absolute acQttacy.. 

T' Xts defeats;^ a miliUuf weapon #ere want of peneh^ative in 

*the missile, especially s^inst armour, but chiefly the inconvcnieht esktepf 
of space ea^h slingcr required to work in, aqd the impossibility of dlscharginj 
the missiles form an}where bift the front rank. It was the bow's superiority in 
these respects, rathpr than fts greater accuracy, that drove the sling out of thi 
field. 



Tlic simplest form of sling is an oval piece of leather, with a slit in the middle 
and a stout string fastened at either end ; one of these strings is looped, the 
o^er plain. In using the sling, a smooth stone i? put into the leather, the 
slit in which retains it ia its place ; the slinger inserts his middle finger in the 
l<jop of the one string, grasping.it at the same time firmly in his hand, and 
holding the other string firmly and yet so that he can easily let it slip, whirls 
the whole swiftly round his head tWo or tl^ree times, and then at the right 
moment lets fly the loose string ; the pocket of the sling immediately flies 
opei$i and the stone is discharged with extraordinary velocity. 

The explanation of the great velocity is this : The human arm cannot be 
^de to move through the air at more than a certain velocity ; its power, 
therefore, of iniparting velocity to stones or other missiles is strictly limited. 
Beyond a certain vatic of speed, increase of muscular power has not the least 
effect upon the individual's power of projecting missiles to a distance, it only 
enables him to ca^ a greater weight; but though thejarm is thus limited as to 
the rate at which it can be made to move through the air, it is possible to add 
considerably to its capabilities by mechanical means. Many of our most 
ordinary tools and implements, for instance, such as long-handled hammers 
and the like, are mere contrivances to gain extra velocity. Many ways have 
been invented to effect this with respect to missiles, of which the most striking 
arc perhaps the sling and the throwing-stick of the Australian blacks, bv means 
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of which they are enabled to project their^spears with extraordinary force and 
velocity. • * 

The sling in effect lengthens the arm of the person using it^ without in- 
creasing to any perceptible extent the weight “to be moved. The hand in 
throwing pa'sses throu^ the arc of a circle whose centre is the sW)ulder of the 
thrower, and the stone in the sling does the same ; but the arc through which 
the stone passes is larger than that through which the hand passes in exact 
proportion with the length of the sling. As, therefore, the sling and hahd ^york 
in perfect unison, it is evident that the stone in the sling passes over a larger 
space in a given time than when in the hand, which is only another way of 
saying that it passes over the same space in less time, or, in scientific language, 
has greater velocity. 

If a more solid and reliable sling be required, it should be made entirely of 
leather, thongs and all, every detail being carefully finjshed off and adjusted to 
the missile it is intendedjto u^. The missile, too, should, if ai^hing like accu- 
racy is aimed at, be most carefully constructed Nothing great can be don^ 
witn stones, they are too uncertain in Veight and shape; b^U^mack as 
much as possible of equal weiAt and size, and^b^M in the ashes^ are vecy 
serviceable; but the very best things of all are g<K>a-sized leaden gullets: they 
travel farther and faster, and are more reliame, than any other procurable 
missile; they have only one drawback — their expense. The slinger might keep 
a stock of both — clay for ordina^ occasions, lead for special service ; but he 
should avoid variety of ammuniticoi as much as possible if he means to attain 
to any great skill. # . . 

Armed with a good sling and store of ammunition, a bey may, if his tastes 
lie that way, do considerably more execution as a sportsman* than many a 
more favoured comrade with his envied pistol, and may, after a successful 
day's sport, comfort himself that, if the pistol has made more flash and smoke 
and waked up more echoes, the sling has given him more sport and decidedly 
mqre exercise. 

Slinging, to be learnt, must, like everything else, be diligently practised ; 
proficiency will come miu:h more rapidly than the novice on first handling the 
sling would expect. 

JAVELIN. 

• 

The ordinary game of Javelin is sipiplya contest of skill in hurling the weapons 
at a target, and for this purpose the javelins should b6 rods of ash or fir, about 
six feet long, by i § inches in diameter, and one end must be armed with a 
good strong iron spike about two inches in length. The target may be kiibcked 
up out of any pieces of soft wood .that are readily obtainable — ^the lid of a 
packing case does admirably. The circles may be chalked or painted, and 
the rings numbered from the outermost jring inwards. 

To throw the javelin : balance it in the hoHow of the right hand a little 
behind the ear, the thumb lying along the fingers, firmly pressing down 
upon the shaft ; the left leg must be advanced, and the body poised upon the 
right. Now hurl the javeliit at the mark with a quick motion of the arm, 
throwing the body at the same time well forward on to the left leg. 

At first the effect produced will appear by no means commensurate with 
the force expended; but let not that be any discouragement; practice and 
experience will soon give command over the weapon, and everyday's practice 
will lessen the waste of force • 
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Much greater steadiness of flight will be imparted to the javelin, and there- 
fore much greater accurady obtained, by bringing the fingers sharply down- 
wards on the shaft at the moment it leaves the hand, and so inducing a rotating 
motion similar to that imparted to an arrow or a rifle-bullet. 

When soile progress has been made at the targef and fair proficiency 
attained, blunt javelins, padded at the end, may be procured, and two or three* 
players may practise throwing them at one another, studying, besides the an 
of thro\Ving them, that of avoiding them, or even catching them in mid-air 
and returning them “sharp” to the thrower. 

When first commencing this practice, the thrower should call to the person 
aimed at to prepare him for the cast, or the players may chance to give each 
othf r some awkward knocks ; after a time this forewarning will not be so 
necessary. 

When the players have acquired sufficient skill to throw quickly and with 
effect, and are able to take reasonable care of themselves in avoiding the 
missiles aimed at them, they may proceed to make a regular game of it, by 
attacking and dejending afort ; a h^geSvith one or two gaps, and with a good 
sjoping bank, mak4s a cfanital fort * 

They will find this capual'fun, only they must be careful that the javelins 
properly ^a4d^: with all the padding they can have they will yet give 
hard knocks enodgh to satisfy the most enthusiastic; without it they would 
be TOsitively dan^rdus* " . ' 

Hazel rods, or me long straight stems of the dog rose, make capital javelins 
for this phrppse ; they should not be over-thick or heavy, and may range from 
five to SIX feet in len^h : each playk should have about a dozen, eight or nine 
in use, and three er four as a reserve in the rear. 

* The players having divided into two parties, each with its captain, toss for 
choice of position, and then settle down to work. The game is played just 
like *^Snow Fort,” but is decidedly a manlier pastime. 

Both parties should, besides their lighter javelins, be armed with shorter 
and stouter sticks, one for each player, like the ” of the Roman 

soMim: these are for close quarters. ' The defenders will find these very use- 
ful when some plucky assailant cannot be deterred by the gentle persuasion 
of a shower of javelins, but still presses onward up the breach: a well admi- 
mstered shove from a so to c^l it for want of a better name, will 

quickly bring him\o reason, and send him back whence he came. 

Of course the game lAust be played with good humour and fair considera- 
tion for each other. A bad-tempered player should never be admitted, he is 
sure fT> spoil all the fun. It is impossible to avoid hitting hard now and 
then, and therefore, if a player cannot take a hard hit occasionally in good 
part, he had better not play — for his own sake as well as that of his school- 
fellows he is better out of the game. 

A bundle of Javelins, when the art of throwing them with tolerable accuracy 
has been acquired, makes a very good companion in a country walk ; plenty 
. of objects wul be touhd to exercise them upon, and the practice will be very 
useful for the next attack on the fort. « 

BOOMERANG. 

This.is an Australian weapon, and, like the sling, is in its origin a weapon 
war and the chase. At first sight it is an unpromising-looking weapon 
enough, being merely a curved piece of flat wood of no very great size or weight. 




and about as insignificant-looldng an object as could well bcf supfjposed. But jn 
the hands of the blacks this simple piece of flat wood can be made to perform 
the most marvellous feats: it rushes through the air like ** a thing of life ; at will 
he can make it skim the ground like a swallow, or soarlnto the air like a hawk ; 
to strike a distant enemy, or to return in a wide graceful curve till it drops 
harmlessly a^inst his own feet. 

Against this strange^eapon no trunk of tree or huge mass of rock affords 
shelter: the boomerang rushing through the air, past and beyond the concealed 
enemy, comes whirling back again with but little abated force, and smites him 
from the rear; with spear and boomerang the native Austr^ian must indeed be 
a dangerous foe, and one not to be despised even b^ the white man, with his 
still more deadly rifle and revdver. 

The young English boy must not expect to be able to make anythi^ more 
than a plaything out of this interesting weapon, he can neither afford tne time 
nor get the teaching necessary for a thorough mastery of it. To the native 
Australian the skilful use of the boomerang.forms a great part of the business 
of his life, and is indeed one of tha conditions on which he lives; but to 
the white man it can only be one out of many Aids to relaxation, and he there- 
fore can no more hope to ac^ire any great command oVer this extraordinary 
missile, perhaps the most difficult to wield successfulfy that the ingenuity of 
man has ever produced, thhn he can hope to rival the Japanese jugglers in 
their Wondrous performances with tops and paper butterflies. 

Any of our young readers who may hereafter become possessed of a boome- 
rang, and b^ fired with the ardour of acquiring the art of throwing* it, must 
be very careful at first in experimenting upon i^, for he will find it will have a, 
tendency to fly off from its course in the most unforeseemmanner, and to m^c 
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its way into all sorts of imej^oected places, generally being exceedingly perverse 
in going exactly where it is least wanted to go. A large open field to practise 
in, with not more than ohe or two companions, will be found the best for 
safety. c 

Little or n<5^ instruction can be given verbally in the use of the boomerang : 
the young learner must discover for himself the various tricky of the wrist 
' and hand, simply by dint of a severe course of experiment. 

In. the act of throwing, the boomerang is grasped firmly by the end, which 
is slightly smoothed off for the hand, and as it leaves the hand is made to 
gyrate or revolve on its centre by a quick turn of the wrist ; it is thrown, of 
course^ edgeways, with the concave side foremost and the flat side downwards. 

PEA-SHOOTER. 

The Pea-shqot^r has long been a favourite withe English boys, and is indeed 
L weapon replete with endless amusement. The boy is not to be envied who, 
with a pea-shooter ^nd a good pocket-full of ppas, cannot find himself recrea- 
tion for hours. * ^ , 

It is. to bq feaifed that the pea-shooter is chiefly prized amongst a large 
section of the rising, generation* for the increased opportunities it affords of 
mischief, and especi^ly of annoying other people ; but there is no earthly 
reason why they should do so, other than the love of mischief implanted in 
hum^n breast— a relic, it is to be feared, of the old monkey nature still 
in mamy of us-^and the te^ipting facility the pea-shooter offers for 
effecting it undiscofered. There are numberless wa^s of getting fun out of 
ppa-shooters, il^hidi are too well known to need description here ; the best of 
these is ‘^the battle of the pea-shooters,^' in which the players divide into two 
parties, and flght with their pea-shooters much in the same way as in the game 
with “ Snowballs” described before. 

The most effective way to use the pea-shooter in these battles is to keep 
up a steady fire of single' peas, searching out the weak spots in the enemies’ 
defence with unrelenting perseverance. ^ 

Against a fire like this tne furious discharge of volleys of peas is of but little 
avail: it is a case of breeCh-loading revolver or rifle against the blunderbuss. 

In this way the player, having his mouth full of peas, is able to keep up an 
unintermittent fire of missiles, each qne of which, in skilful hands, does its 
appoint^ work. He can keep his pea-shooter to his mouth ready for instant 
actioj^ot long spaces of time together, and if he be dexterous, can, by seizing 
the opportunity as it offers, rehll his mouth without abandoning his offensive 
attitude. 

The player, on the other hand, who works on the volley system, has to re- 
load aftet every discharge, leaving himself for that space of time defenceless 
before his opponent ; and, moifeovcr, he wastes more than three-fourths of his 
peas, for at the most' yberal computation he can hardly hope that more than 
three or four but of a mouth-full will take effect : he therefore, it will be seen, 
fights at a decided disadvantage, and can only Ifbpe to maintain his ground 
by adopting the same tactics as his opponents. 

Of course there are cases when a sharp volley will be very effective ; if, 
for instance, a player who has worked up near enough to give every pea its full 
effect, exposes the whole or ^ large portion of his face, rattle a heavy volley 
into him on the spot'by all means, without hesitation. If that does not drive 
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him back to a more respectful distance, he m^st be exceptionally tough- 
skinned or remarkabl)r plucky. 

The same exhortation to good humour holdi good in this game as in 
javelins. . 

CATAPULT. * 


The Catapult, though comparatively a modern invention, has attained 
wonderful popularity, and few indeed must there be of our young readers who 
have not possessed, or at least used, one of these simple but effective weapons, 
which for accuracy, handiness, and general capabilities may be fairly said to 
rank only next to firearms. Indeed, against small fry such as rats, the smaller 
birds, and even squirrels— that is to say, for the general requirements of a boy 
—they may be made, in skilful hands, even more effective ; for, while scarcely 
less deadly, they are inconspicuous and quite noiseless, and so quite make up 
for any deficiency in certainty of execution by gi^^ng the young sportsman 
more and better chances than he would get if his game wtre alanned at the 
sound or even the sight of a gun. • 



Another advantage they possess, too, over firearms, which should not be 
overlooked : they are not dangerous to their possessors, ^d need not be so to 
other people. In London, indeed and^most large towns, their use is forbidden 
in the streets, but so are hoops»and many other toys*which are perfectly harm- 
less in their place ; in the country they are, of their kind, as safe as anything 
a boy can have. * 

Catapults are now to be procured cheaply at any toy-shop, but they may be 
made at home much more efficiently with very little trouble. Get a forked 
stick, the shape of the letter Yi about ^ix or seven inches in length, the prongs 
about two inches apart. To the extremity of each of these prongs lash 
securely a strip of strong india-rubber spring about six inches in length, 
and attach the loose ends* of these springs to an ovU piece of soft leather, 
inches long by an inch Ih width, wnipping them carefully and strongly for 
a distance of nearly an inch ; this oval forms a kind of pocket in which to 
place the missile. 

The mos*^ useful ammunition is duck-shot ; clay marbles do very *well^ and 
even gravel-stones at a pinch may be made to do good service ; but the first- 
named are preferable in every way, for range, accumcy, penetration, and 
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portability ; they can be fired in volleys, too, when occasion requires, which 
ihe others cannot, on accouht of their size. ^ 

With a tolerably powerful catapult, such a one, for instance, as described 
above, no game a boy is likely to be entitled to shoot will be safe from his 
attack; even such large birds as the wood pigeon, the missel thrush, and the 
like, may be brought down by a well-directed volley of heavy shot. 

Not many months before this was penned, within the writer’s own know- 
ledge,. a Ifttle boy, just ten years old, fetched down a sparrow-hawk out of a 
tree adjoining a farmyard : he had been watching him sailing about for some 
time, and at last, when he settled in the tree, crept up under the shelter of a 
wall and gave him a heavy dose of shot, one of which pierced the hawk’s 
brain, and fetched him headlong to the ^ound, as may be imagined, to the 
inexpressible delight of the young sportsman, a delight shared no doubt by 
the affrighted “feathered ^natives of the farm.” 

Since such are ^e powers of the weapon, it will Jbeccone its possessor to be 
careful in the usage of it. This is a caution we have had to repeat several 
times before; biiti^accidents do happen i^ith unpleasant frequency from care- 
lesi^ness, and therefofothtf necessity for caution caii scarcely be too strenuously 
pn. . ^ * 

CLEFT STICK. 

Get a stick of tough wood, ash for choice, about thirty inches in length and 
three-quarters of an Inch in thickness, tapering, .perha{», a little towards one 
end; with a sharp knife split the smaller end down lon^tudihally to a depth 
of about four inches, taking care to do so exactly in the middle. Now wnip 
it round strongly with waxed string, Wginning about aj inches from the end 
and working downwards. 

5^ow take a smooth flat pebble, force it well into the cleft or slit, take hold 
of the stick by the butt-end, and throw. The stone will fly out as if from a 
sling; indeed the cleft stick is nothing more than a sling, only that it is rigid 
instead of flexi|}le. At first beware how you throw; take care nobody 
within hitting distance, for until the right knack is acquired, the stone is wont 
to fly abouj 4n a very independent manner, and it may not improbably fiad a 
very unexpected and unwelcome billet. It would be well to avoid the neighbour- 
hood of much glass for a similar reason. 

The stone is mad^, to leave the stick at the right moment by a kind of jerk, 
which wiU soon come of itself to a boy of, any natural aptitude, hut which 
cannot well be described bn paper. ' r 

In places where clay is tolerably abundant, a very similar effect mJiy be 
produced by kneading lumps of clay round the top of a pliant stick, and 
throwing them as above described. These clay lumps, when they strike against 
anything, a tree or a post, flatten out and adhere to it with great tenacity. 

Sometimes boys will get up a battle gf clay lumps ; but they should always 
keep at a good distance from each other, forty or fifty yards at the least. Even 
at that distance a blow from a clay lump in the face will often leave a deep red 
mark as a memento of^its visit, and not even the clothes will afford perfect • 
immunity from their visitations. ' 

The clay should be affixed to the stick some inches from the end ; the exact 
distance varies with, the nature and humidity of the clay, the weight of the 
lump, and the shape and surface of the stick ; a very few tri 2 |js will give a very 
fair approximation to the right distance, for which no absolute rule can be ‘ 

- given. ^ ‘ 
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CROSS-BOW. • . • 

A Cross-bow is in ffTect nothing more nor Tiess than an oMinary bow set 
crosswise in a butt in shape like an ordinary gun-stock. * 

The object of its first invention as a weapon of war was to obtain greater 
accuracy and in some sort greater propelling power with less muscular exertion. 
Some of the old cross-bows made of steel were very powerful, but they required 
a lever or winch to set them, and were, take them in all, so unwieldy that they 
never superseded the old long-bow, which- in English hands especially, on 
many a hard-fought field proved its complete superiority to all rivals. The 
mishaps of the Genoese cross-bowmen .at Cressy will at once occur ta the 
young reader’s mind. 

The Chinese even to this day make a partial use ofihe cross-bow in warfare. 
They have even invented a4cind of repeater, one that once oharged will shoot 



off several arrows in succession, the archer having not even to re-set the bow 
eSch time, and only needing to work a lever backwards and forwards. 

The modern cross-bow, used as a plaything, has been very much driven 
out of favour by the indention of the catapult, which for rat or bird-shooting, 
and other aggressive purposes, is infinitely preferable on many accounts, as 
being more handy, more easily concealed about the person, and infinitely more 
deadly as a weapon. * • 

A ^eat deal of amusement| Hbwever, may be got out of a cross-bow by 
shooting at a butt or target. In default of more properly constructed missiles, 
pieces of tobacco-pipe form excellent bolts, and will give a very good account 
of a piece of paper at a dozen paces or so. 

THROWING THE CRICKET BALL. 

• 

As this is an accomplishment of extreme value in the cricket-field, as well 
as in competitive games, the young reader is very stg^ngly recommended to 
take it up with extra zeal. Jn throwing the ball the body has almost as much 
to do as the arm : a backward fiexion of the body and sudden recoil simul- 
taneously with the act of delivering the ball will produce a wonderful accele- 
rating effect upon the flight of the balk The most common fault into which 
throwers fall is that they do not give the ball enough elevation. In actual 
cricket a ball should be thrown at as low an ilevation as the distance to be 
traversed will permit ; but when, as in the case we are discussing, distance 
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only is the object aimed at, the ball should delivered at an angle of 45®, 
which is the angle at which a missile must be delivered to attain its cxtrcmest 
range. To find this angle, stretch your arm straight out from the shoulder, 
next raise it straight above the head, then let it fall tillc't is half-way between 
the two positions : that will be the required angle. It will appear preposter- 
ouslyhigh at first, but it is the true angle for the purpose, and experience will 
soon prove the fact satisfactorily. 

THROWING THE HAMMER. 

This is a feat only to be attempted by well-grown lads. The hammer may 
be qn ordinary sledge hammer, but .there is a shape manufactured expressly 
for the purpose: a shell pr hollow shot affixed to the extremity of a long 
handle. ^ c 

' ; . IThe Weight ia ^tir^y optional, and should be carefully apportioned to the 
thei^ ^ 

. "The method ofcdelivering the hammer lookaat first sight somewhat eccen* 

5 'c: the thrower, instea&pf ^landing still, and delivering from the fulcrum 
a finp foo^ng, or taking a ^tep or two forward to gain additional impetus, 
starts from some little distance behind “ the scratch,” waltzes slowly round 
and found, swinging the hammer at the same time in a great circle at the full 
extent of his arms, and with constantly increasing velocity, and finally delivers 
it at the scratch ” just as it has attained its greatest momentum. 

The rafianale of this is, that the teal projectile force is derived rather from 
the impetus already^acquired by the missile in its circular swing at the time 
of delivery, than by any sudden impulse then imparted to it. 

^Although at first sight this feat would seem to be a mere matter of brute 
strength, in effect it is really more dependent upon skill and dexterity than 
many that are apparently more scientific ; cceteris paribus^ skill will beat brute 
force out of the field. ^ 

The beginner will at first find no inconsiderable difficulty in governing the 
direction pf'the hammeris flight ; but this, although oforital importance, is the 
least difficulty to be overcome. 

^ The real secret of successful throwing lies in the happy timing of foot and 
hand, so that the b^dy is brought s'ound to the scratch exactly at the most 
favourable moment, and in the most favourable position to give full effect to 
the already acquired impetus of the missile, dnd this can only be done with 
any certainty by firsjt undergoing a long course of patient practice, starting 
always^lrom precisely the same distance behind the scratch, taking precisely 
the same number of steps, and revolving precisely the same number of times, 
until the whole action 01 delivery becomes purely mechanical. 

But even here the beginner must not flatter himself that he has come to 
the end of his troubles ; he has* now to learn to let go his hold of the hammer 
just at die critical moment; and this is by no means so easy a task as he 
might think; one second, or the hundredth part of a second, too soon or too 
late, will make a difference in the distance covered^ by the thrower, a difference 
perhaps of feet, when the contest is turning upon inches. 

In throwing the hammer, the same rule must be borne in mind to which 
we have* called attention in throwing the cricket hall, namely, that for all 
missiles a trajectory at an angle of 45^ is that which gives the highest results 
when distance only isr aimed at. 
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DUck 


AND DRAKE. 


This is a very simple method of whiling away the time when nothing better 
is to the fore. A smart sheet of water and plenty of smooth, flat ^tones, oyster- 
shells, or bits of crockery are the only requirements. 

The stones are thrown so as to skim like a swallow along the surface of tt\,e 
water, touching and flying off again in a series of “ ricochets ” at constantly 
shorter intervals, until they finally sink exhausted in the water. 

To the three first dips or “ricochets” the thrower cries out, “Dick, duck, 
drake !” hence the name of the sport; and a proud time it is for the l^ginner 
when he first succeeds in reaching the third. 

A little practice will soon enable the thrower to make the stone dip sdven 
or height or even more times. 

When two or more are together, it is usual for tUbn to match themselves 
against each other as to wh<f shall seme the hi|thest number dips in a 
number of throws. ♦ 



QUaiTS.' 

Quoits are iron rings, flat on one side and rounded on the other, with a sharp 
outer edge : their average weight is four or five pounds per pair. The game 
is played by pitching them g-om a distance at a short peg, technically termed 
the “ Hob." Two of these pegs or hobs are set in the ground at a distance 
of from eighteen to twenty yards apart, the distance being entirely at the 
option of the players. Each player is armed with two quoits, and these they 
throw from hub to hob, trying, if possible, to pitch them actually over the hob, 
so as to “ring” it. The game is count^ in the same way as in bowls, the 
usual number to play for being eleven. 
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The mode of holding tl^ quoit i^ shown ii^ the accompanying illustration. 
The flat side is held &wnwards, the forefinger is placed in a small notch, 
which is to be found in all quoits, and the thumb ana other fingers are shown 
as seen in the engraving. By means of the forefinger^a spinning movement 
is given to the quoit, so as to enable it to fall with its edge downwards. If 
properly thrown, the quoit ought to pass through the air without showing the 
slightest vibration, and when it falls it ought to stick in the ground at an angle 
of 45®, with its flat side towards the thrower. No correct play can be made 
until the art of holding and throwing steadily has been mastered. 

The best hob is made from gutta percha, as an iron hob cuts the edges of 
the quoits to pieces if they strike it ; and as a good 
player will be sure to strike the hob several times in 
a game, this damage must be prevented. There is 
no pleasure in playing with a fagged-edged quoit, 
as it tears the hand, and cannot be depended upon 
for setting fa^ly in the gTound. When the hob is 
flxed^ a hole should ^be made ^nd the hob pressed 
until it is an inch at least below the surface, 
feather is th^ stuck into a little hole in the 
head 6f the hob, and the players throw at the feather, 
j Ofcoursea storeoffeathers should be kept. 

The ground ^ould be carefully cleared of stones, and at each end a round 
hole, some six feet in diameter, and six inches deep, should be dug, and the 
^ce .filled with clay. In the middle of the clay is the place for the hob. 
This clay ^‘End" should be always kept damp, and in dry weather it should 
watered and odfcasionally re-laid. 

The quoit is best aimed by holding it so as to look at the hob through it, 
and it should be thiown, not from the elbow, but with 
a swing of the arm from the shoulder. The art of 
throwing it correctly cannot be adequately imparted 
on paper; it is not, however, difficult to learn from 
pemonal instruction. If the quoit be not thrown 
quite steadily, that is, if it be a “ wabbler," it is apt 
to roll away from the pitch, instead of sticking into 
the i^ound, or, wor# e still, to turn with the flat side 
up, in which latter case Jt is considered dead, and 
cannot be counted for the game. * 

When only two are playing, the quoits are thrown 
from either hob alternately, the players following 
their quoits, and throwing them backwards and for- 
wards; but when four play it is customary for a pair 
of opponents to stand at each hob, and so make the 
same set of quoits do foi‘ both,‘ 

This is a very inter^ting game for two or four- 
more canhbt conveniently play at it ; it has, too, one 
great recommendation, that the actual result of flie 
game can never be known until the last quoit has 

l^n cast: whatever the previous position of the game, a “ringer” may 
change -the whole aspect of affairs. As in bowls, each quoit that is “ in ” 
counts one to the game, and^a “ringer” counts two, and of course cuts out 
all other quoits wb^t^oever. 
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SKITTLES. 

This IS a gamCi unfortunately, not of very |ood repute, noUirom any intrinsic 
defects of its own, but because the cheapness of its nttings, added to its natural ^ 
attractions, has made a skittle alley the constant adjunct to almost every low 
public house or common beer-shop ; and thus the game itself has become, in 
the minds of the unthinking many, to be associated with scenes of low 
gambling and dissipation. 

The game itself, however, is by no means responsible for these abuses ; it is 
a capital exercise for the muscles, requires no mean skill, and is altogether a 
first-rate amusement for a^small party of not more than four or six. 

The game is played with four egg-shaped pins or skittles, which are set up 
at the corners of a square platform, and whiph it is the pla^jpr’s endeavour to 
knock down with a heavy bowl or ^cheese-shaped ball in as few throws as 
possible. The accompanying illvstratioil will show aC a glance the nature of 
the ‘‘ alley ” and the method of play. The ball, it must be rememl^red, is 
pitched upon the pins, not bowled at them. ^ 

There are several ways of counting the game in vogue in various parts of 
the country. The simplest is that of counting by “pins^" in a given number 
of throws — three, six, or nine — he who knocks down most being the winner. 
Sometimes the game is counted by points—three tiirows each hand are allowed. 
If all the pins be knocked down first throw, it counts a “ treble " or three 
points; if in two throws, a ‘‘double" or two points; if in*three, a “single "or 
one point. If a pin be left standing after the third throw it counts nothing. 
At the end of three hands the points are compared, the highest being winner. 

At the first glance at the pins it would appear impossible to fetch them all 
down at on^throu^, even with the most extraordinary good fortune ; but it,may 
be done, and that time after time, if the ball be only rightly pitched ; and this 
is the way to do it: pitch the ball high, with a kihd of swing round, so as to 
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drop it almost perpendicularly upon the rigljt*side of the nearest pin: if this 
be clone rightly it will send the pin flying against the one to its left, of course 
flooring them both, and ^ill itself spring off to that on the right, strike against 
that on the inside, floor it, and rebound upon No. thus clearing the lot. 
This is, of <k)urse, the most brilliant play, but as it is rather hazardous— a miss 
of the first pin being almost invariably a total miss — it should only be tried 
•on emergency. 

The* safest way, and the most effective, too, in the long jun, is to plajr for 
the double, and pick off the pins by pairs. In this way you are not obliged 
to take the pin so “fine," and, in consequence, are less liable to make a complete 
miss, being pretty sure of one of the pins ; and thus, in case of failure with 
oqe pair, you will still have a throw to save your “ single.” 



* ^ 

DUTCH PllftS. 

Tl^is p;ame is played somewhat in the same manner as skittles, but is, in our 
estimabon, inferior to that despised though capital game. Nine wooden pins 
ar^ set upright on a frame, the central pin being called the king and having a 
crown 0n its head. A very large and heavy ball is thrown at the pins from a 
short d^tance, and the thrower counts one for each pin, and two for the king, 
-The ball is remarkable for having two holes; in one of these the thumb is 
placed, and in the ot^er the forefinger. 

NIJ^EPINS. 

This game is very similar to skittles, but it differs in several details. The 
pinSw^e nine, as the game implies, instead of four, and the ball is bowUd 
instead of being thrown. T^he method of counting is much the same— by the 
number of nins knheked rlnwn 
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There is not any particular difficulty in knockinj^ down several of the pins 
at first; the great art lies in selecting pins ; that i%, in.knocking them down 
in such order, that each shot leaves the remaining pins^standing in the way 
most suitable for the next. I^ccess in the game depends a great deal, too, 
upon the “ bias ” imparfbd to the ball : as in bowls, a judicious u^ of “ bias" 
will often get the player out of a difficulty which he could overcome in no other 
way. 

Apropos of ninepins there is a good story told of the Americans.* The 
game had become a prolific source of gambling in some of the States, so a 
restrictive law was passed forbidding the game altogether. The players were 
in despair, till at last an inventive genius hit upon the brilliant idea of adding 
another pin, and so playing ten pins, which of course did not come wdthin the 
law. The tenth pin did not materially alter the game, for as they had no ifse 
for it, but only wanted its name, it was left to repose snugly on a neighbouring 
shelf. • 



AMERICAN BOWLS. • 

This is a good game, but it requires rather an elaborate court. Each court 
Is a long narrow alley, the centre of it fioor^ with oak planking. As this 
floor must be very smooth and very levej, the ’^anks are only six inches wide, 
and there are generally twenty-four of them! rins are set up at one end, and 
the balls are bowled at them from the other. Tfie scoring is by trebles, 
doubles, and singles, as at skittles. (See pa^e 59.) Alftng the right hand of 
the alley runs a wooden trough, slightly sloping from the top to me bottom. 
As fast as the balls are bowled, a boy picks them up and puts them in the 
trough, so that they roll gently back ag^n to the hand of the bowler. The 
balls are of different weights, but the players will find that the skittles will fsdl 
in proportion to the size of the ball, so mat he should use the largest bail^&at 
he can manage properly • 
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\ • BOWLS. ^ 

This is a game that once enjoyed extreme populariy^ in England amongst 
the upper ai3l middle classes — it never seems to have taken much hold of the 
lower. We have constant allusions to it in the works of our standard authors, 
and mojst of them, from Shakspeare downwards, draw freely upon its vocabu- 
lary»of technical terms to illustrate an argument or point a pithy saying. And 
more than one proverb has drawn its inspiration from the chances and vicis- 
situdes of this game. 

Of late years, especially since the introduction of croquet, bowls has some- 
what lost ground in public estimation; but even now it can boast no small 
popularity, and few of our towns, or even of our larger villages, are without 
their one or more bowlkig-greens. 

The game may be played upon any lawn orismoeth piece of turf, but to 
bring out all its beauties and perfections^ properly appointed green is requisite. 
This need not, ho^yever, be absolutely level a trifling inequality of surface 
here and there rather enl^nqes than decreases the interest of the game. 

^ The-bowk from which the game takes its name are balls of ligniun-vitae or 
other hard wood, varying in wetght and size according to the capacity or fancy 
of the player. In cpmmencing the game, a smaller ball called the “ Jack”— 
in size and shape like a cricket ball — is thrown forward by one of the party, 
and the players, divided into two sides, deliver their bowls, one of either side, 
alternately in succession. The object of each party is to get as many of their 
own bowls as closeto the Jack as possible, and to keep their opponents’ away. 
« The game fs WbnderfuUy simple in principle, so much so that the veriest 
tyro can grasp its whole theory at the first onset; yet in reality it offers an 
op^ng for ^11 said Jinesse to which there is no practical’ limit, and to this, we 
^ is mainly oiring its long-continued popularity. Space would 

^ve anything like a complete code of instruaions to our young 
a short review df the leading prineij^es of play must suffice. 

. The player, in delivering his ball, has, as a g:en^ral principle of invariable 
' lapplication, two things to consider: first, the direction m which his ball is to 
travel; and secondly, strength required to send it the exact distance and 
no farther. If he t>e first player this is literally all he has to think of: he has 
but to place his ball, if he can so con^rlvetit, close up to the Jack, covering it 
. from the attacks of any succeeding balls ; this done he has done all that can 
be done— it is for his successors to get out of the difficulty in which he has left 
them. He must remember, by the way, that if he wishes his bowl to run 
straight he must ddiver it exactly upright; the least inclination or bias to one 
side or |he other will make it describe a curve more or less rapid according 
to its gi^eror less deviation from the upright. In the thorough command of 
the bowls in thi$ matter of biak centres almost the whole science of the game. 

SupjpUding the first j>layer to have “laid up” his bowl as above described, 
what IS the next player to do.^ Three courses will be open to him, in the 
selection of which circumstances only can guide^im. He may try to lay his 
bowl alongside the Jack; gently shouldering the adversary away; he may, by 
striking the adversary’s bowl hard Mth bis own, drive it upon the Jack, and by 
the communicated force send the latter flying far away from both ; or he may, 
by a skilful use of the bias, ^teal his own bowl ^ntly round his adversary’s, 
and carry the Jack (Quietly away in company. This latter is the neatest, and. 
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if successful, by far the most paying method. It is, however, undoubtedly the 
most difficult and most uncertain, and should only be attempted by a practised 
player. It makes little difference practically in this latter case whether the 
bowl or Jack be struck, as in either evpnt bowl No. i is cut ou^ which is 
the principal object in view, and bowl No. 2 takes its plac^, which is the next 

The end of the game, or rather the end of the round, is *ithe*critical timcp 
when all the bowls but one or two have been delivered^ Supposing only one 
bowl remains to be delivered, and the Jack is in the mid^ of a crowd of. 
friends and foes, the op^nents having the advant^e, the question in 

do^ becomesa very serious one. The following hints may serve a:s a genar^ 
guide, but they must not be followed too dosdy ; there may always be 
piodifying circumstance^ which it would be impossible to take info account 
beforehand, but which must certainly be considered at the moment 

If your friends have a number of bowls round the Jack, and the enemy 
have only one^ but that one the nearest to it, your play w«uld be, not toTay 
up closer to the Jack than this opposition bowl, and so cut it out, but to 
play hard at it and drive it awa^, and so leave your friends masters of the 
situation. Of course, if you can’t get at the bowl safely, you must be cqptent 
with simply cutting it out. 

If your opponents have a crowd of balls round the Jack, so that you can 
do nothing with certainty, let drive hard in amongst them and effect as great 
a scatteration” as possible. You thus^ certainly injure your enemies, which 
is the next best thing to helping your friends, dnd you may by good fortune 
achieve that too into the bar^n. Only be careful tha^ in the endeavour to 
bowl very hard indeed you do not lose the control of your ball, and so miss 
your aim altogether. • 

, If the epemies’ bowls be crowded as above, but leave you a fair shot at the 
Jack, don't be carried away by the ambition of cutting them out, for the odds 
are too heavy in case of failure; but rather play hard at the* Jack, and 
^ive it clean away from everybody, on the dog-m*tlie-manTOr principle that 
if you can’t get any benefit from it vourself, no one else smdl. 
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Iff however, your friends have one or two bowls ** in," that is, nearer the 
Tack than any others,- ana the enemy have* a group round only just not 
‘‘ in,'^ you will do well, jf ybu are not a proficient to be content to leave the 
matter alone, since you may Scarcely better the position of affairs, and arc 
not at all unlikely to do harm. Of course it would be Better play to get your 
own bowl “ in " as well ; but the old proverb holds good here, if nowhere else, 
that a “bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 

When* the round has been played, that is, when all the bowls — which, by 
the way, are numbered in pairs for distinction— have been dcli\^ercd, the 
players proceed to count for the game. This is done as follows : the side to 
which the bowl nearest to the Jack belongs count one for that, and the same 
for every other bowl they have which is nearer than any of the opponents*. 
If, therefore, the second nearest bowl is an enemy’s, the side only counts one; 
if the third, only two, an^ so on. It is necessary, however, that a bowl should 
be within a given distance, previously agreed upon, of the Jack, or it does 
npt count This distance varies with the size of the ^ound ; on an ordinary 
. green a wi|J be found a very faif distance. Sometiines a “tie” takes 
tm is. tife fwo nearest bowls are at exaedy the same distance from 
;:;tfae jaeje: ttvihis case neifiier side counts anything, the round being simply 
lost. ■' . . * . ' o . ' * 

The numbers ‘agreed upon for "game” varies with the number of players, 
thirteen, fifteen, and Wenty-one being the more common. 


LAWN ^BILLIARDS. 

This game \s a^favourite one in many places, and is useful in one respect, 
namely, that it can be played in a comparatively limited space. Indeed, a 
large lawn is unsuitable to the game, and if the ground be of too great dimen- 
sions, it will be better to enclose a circular 'space, as seen in the illustration. 

The materials for the game are simple. In the first place there are eight 
or ten balls of different colours, a stick or cue by which to propel them, and 
a revolving ring through which they are to be passed. We will describe these 
articles in rotation. r 



The balls are generally a foot in circumference, and ought to be made of 
some hard and heavy wood. An* ordinary set of croquet bdls will answer the 
purpose perfectly well. 

The ring is usually made of irpn, though brass is perhaps better, and, as 
may be seen in the diagram, has a shank or neck. When it is to be used, a 
large wooden peg is driven into the ground, wfeh the top a little below the 
sunace, and into it a hole is bored, large enough to receive the shank of the 
ring, and to let it revolve freely. 

The cue is made of two parts, namely, a wooden handle and a metal tip of 
rather a peculiar shape. ^The reader will see, by reference to the illustration, 
that this tip is also ring-shUped, and that it is fixed at an angle with the 




handle. This formation enables the ball to be played bdtter than* if the cue 
and tip were in a line. Sometimes each player has a cue* but as a general 
rule one cue only is required, and is handed round to the players in succession. 

The objects of the game are very simple, and the rules scarcely less so. 
Each player endeavours to pass his ball through the ring, and eveiy time he 
cap do so he scores one point. If his ball runs through the ring after striking 
another ball, he adds two to his score. The ball must not be pushed through 
the ring with the cue touching it, neither may it be thrown throifgh. After 
making a successful stroke, the player does not go on with the game, as in 
croquet, but makes way for the next player. • 

In this game there is more play than at first appears %[) be the case. If, 
for example, a player finds the hgop turned edgewise to him, he can either 
place his own ball so as to obstruct the next strolce of the enemy, or, by 
dexterous play at the ring, can turn it edgewise to the enemy next in succession. 
Sometimes he will strike a ball belonging to his own party so as to put S into 
position, or will strike away the ball of an enemy who seems likely to make 
a successful stroke. 

A really good player will often contrive to pass the ring even though it be 
almost edgewise to him. If the ring be turned in the least to one side or the 
otheTj, he will play at it with a peculiar push of his cue, and strike it a little on 
one^Side. If this be properly done, and with moderate* force, the ring spins 
round, and catches the ball in its progress. The effect of this sudden shock 
is, that the ball vibrates backwards and forwards for a moment, and finally 
settles on the opposite side of the hoop* ' 

Half the amusement of this game consists In having a ring only just lax^ 
enough to let tne balls pass through, ^nd so neatly poised as to revolve with 
a touch* The best plan for securing Ais latter p^int is to have a metal socket 
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iet into the wooden peg. If so, care must be token that the socket be brass 
if the ring be iron, and- wV? vcrsd. ^Both shank and socket should be kept 
well oiled. ^ 

. * GOLF. ^ 

Golf (pronounced goff) is chiefly a Scotch game, but it is played in many 
parts of England where there is a suitable piece of common land in the neigh- 
bourhood. Blackheath Common is especially frequented by golfers, and there 
the game may be seen by the curious almost any day, but especially on Satur- 
day afternoons. 

It is played with a ball about i J inches in diameter, now-a-days made of 
guttjp percha, but formerly of leather stuffed with feathers, and painted white. 
This ball is driven along the ground or through the air by clubs of various 
shapes and construction!, to be severally employed according to the nature of 
the ground. Ea^ player has his own ball and ^is qwn set of clubs, which 
copied Dy an attendant, technically termed a ‘‘ caddie.” 



The game is played as follows : A series of small holes, four inches in 
diameter, are cut in the turf at a distance of from one to four hundred yaiSs 
apart, according to the capabilities of the ground, on the circumference of a 
great circle, and the rival players, starting from beftide the first hole, work 
round the circle, each endeavouring to make his holes ” in a less number of 
strokes than his antagonist, and they count for game thus : 

Supposing A and B to be playing A makes his first hole in five strokes, B in 
six ; A counts one to his game. The next Itolg B wins ; they are now one and 
one. The next two perhaps they achieve in the same number of strokes. 
TheSk. count to neither, or what comes to the same thing, they are “hsdved.” 
If A then manages thus to make more holes than B, he is declared winner by 
so many holes. 

Space would fail to enter fully into the minutise of the game ; a few hints 
as to the correct way of standing andliitting, with some general remarks, are 
all that can be compassed here. 

First, to hold andtsse the club. Grasp the handle with both hands firmly 
but not too tight, lift it slowly oyer the right shqplder (see left hand figure in 
cut), and bring it down smartly but steadily on the ball, letting the lower 
surface of the butt-end just skim the ground. The action should be more of 
a steady sweep than a blow, and the club must be allowed to follow on in its 
swing after the ball, and not be brought up abruptly after the stroke. 

^ Accuracy and clean hitting are far more effective than hard hitting, and 
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should be specially studied : if the ball be only taken properl]^, a tomparativel)^ 
slight muscular exertion will send it an amazing distance. 

But it is not only a true and correct style of hitting that will serve the 
purpose of the striker; it is indispensable that he should also stafid correctly. 

A ¥ery slight error in this important item will entirely vitiate all the results of 
even the most scientific manipulation of the club. 

The feet should be se^ firmly on the ground, about eighteen inches apart,’ 
the toe of the left foot opposite the ball, and at a distance exactly proportioned 
to the length of the handle of the club employed. K the striker be too near, 
the ball is liable to be taken by the heel of* the club— technically “heeled” — 
and will have a tendency to the right of the direct line. If too far from it, 
the club is apt to take the.ball with its “’toe,” or extrcftiity, thus “ drawing” or 
“ hooking ” it to the left of the true line. 

But this correct driving of the ball is, after all, only the very A B C df the 
game; the real triumph of skill is in accurate and judicious “putting” (pro- 
nounced as in cutting. When the ball ha^ been driven up to within a few 
yards of a hole, the novice would suppose that the most important part of his 
work was over, whereas, on the contrary, the real struggle for the hole is only 
just going to begin. 

So many circumstances have to be taken into consideration in making a 
“put” (pronounced as in' ^it/1, — ^the nature and “lie” of the ground; the 
strength required to traverse the exact distance and no farther; the position 
of one’s own ball, and very often the position of the adversary’s, which may 
chance to be b<»tween it and the hole ; and last, though very often not least, 
the general condition of the g^me, by which must be decided whether to 
play boldly or cautiously. With all these agafnst him,‘it will not be sur* 
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prising that as a general thing “putting” is the -last thing in which a player 
acquires real proficienpy. The right hand figure in the cut is making a “ put.” 

For much of our informatioi) in this interesting game we arc indebted to 
the kindness of Messrs. Chambers, to whose excellent li^le handbook on Golf 
and Curling >,Ve would refer those who desire further information than our 
limited space enables us to afford. 

• * BASE BALL. 

This game, which has attained an immense popularity in the United States 
of America, is nothing more nor less than a kind of glorified “ Rounders.” It 
is rounders, in fact, improved and reduced to a system ; the two games bearing 
much the same relation to each other that the cricket of to-day does to the 
cricket of a hundred years back. 

The following rules forlhe game are taken from those adopted and published 
by the National Association of Base Ball Players of* New York, dated the 
9th December, 1863. 

I. The ball must^weigh not less than 5| ounces, and not more than 5I ; and 
. • must measure noti^s than 9i, and not more than 9f inches in circum- 
ws , , fetendfei. It must be composed of India-rubber and yam covered with 
; leather. 

\ The bat must be round, and must not exceed 2J inches in diameter at 
^ the thickest part; the length is left to the discretion of the striker. 

3. The bases, four in number, must be securely fastened at the comers of 
■"a square whose side is thirty#yards. They must be so constructed as 

to be plainly ^sible to the umpire, and must cover respectively a space 
equal to one square foot. The first, second, and third bases shall be 
canvas bags, painted white and stuffed with sand or sawdust; the home 
base to be marked by a circular iron plate coloured white. A similar 
mark shall also be used for the pitchePs post. 

4. The base from which the ball is struck shall be called the home base ; 
the first base is that on the right hand of the striker; the second, that 
opposite to him; and the third, that on his lef^^. Chalk lines must be 
drawn from the home base to the first and third bases respectively, so 
as to be plainly yisfble to the umpire. 

5. The pitchePs^position shall be marked by two lines, four yards in length, 
drawn at right angles to a line from home to second base, having their 
centres upon that line at two fixed irorf plates, placed at points fifteen 

^^and sixteen yards respectively from the home base. The pitcher must 
stand within these lines, and must deliver the ball as nearly as possible 
over the centre of the home base, and suitably for the striker. 

6. Should the pitcher fail repeatedly to deliver fair balls to the striker, for 
the apparent purpose of delaying the game, or from any other cause, 
the umpire, after warning him, shall call “One ball;” and if the 

. pitcher persists in such action, “ Two ” and “ Three balls when three 
balls shall have thus been called, the striker shall be entitled to the first 
' base, and each occupant of a base at the Vime shall be entitled to the 
next, without the liability to being put out. 

7. The ball must be pitched, not jerked or thrown, to the bat, and a “balk” 
must be called if he make pretence or offer to throw the ball without 

* doing so; or he be ijpt inside his ground, or either foot be off the 
ground at the moment of delivery. 
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8. A balk entitles* every holder of a base to nij^ke the next, with the same 
impunity as before^ 

9. If a ball from a stroke of the bat take the g/oun(f^ touch the person of a 

player or anyj>ther object^ between home and the first or third base, 
the umpire must call “ Foul " . . • . 

10. A player making the home base shall be entitled to score one rum 

11. If three balls are struck at and missed, and the last one is not caught 
either flying or at the first bound, it shall be considered fair,*and the 
striker must attempt to make his run. 

12. The striker is out if a foul ball be caught either flying or at the first 

bound ; or if three balls be struck at and missed and the ball be caught 
as before ; or if the ball be similarly caught from a fair stroke of the 
bat ; or if a fair ball, after being struck, be held by a player on first base 
before the striker touches that base. ^ 

13. Any player running the bases is out if at any time he be touched by the 
ball while in play in the hands of an adversary, unless some part of his 
person be on the base. ^ 

14. No ace or base can be made on a foul ball; such ball ^all be considered 

dead ” and out of play until it shall be ^ttled in the Jiands of the 
pitcher. In such case players running bases must return to those they 
started fromi ^nd in so returning may be put out m the same manner 
as the striker in making his first base. * 

15. No ace or base can be made when a fair ball has been caught before 
touching the ground. • In such casfs players running bases must return 
as above, subject to a similar risk of being put oulk But after the ball 
has been so caught, playdi-s may start to run their bases*at their discrcj;^ 
tion, subject to the ordinary risks of being put out. 

16. The strikers must stand on a line drawn through the centre of the home 
base, their feet on either side of it, and parallel with the line occupied 

• by the pitcher. Players must strike in regular rotation; the order 
agreed-upon at the beginning being continued throughout the match, 
from innings mannings. The next man to the last man out in one 
innings being the first striker in the succeeding. 

17. Players must make their bases in the order ef striking, and when a fair 
ball is struck and not caught, as in Rule 1 5, playg^s holding bases to 
which another player mustpf necessity run must vacate them and make 
for the next, subject to being put out as in Rtile 13. 

18. Players running bases must touch them, and so far as possible keep upon 
the direct line between them. Should any player run more tha# three 
feet out of this line to avoid the ball in the hands of an adversary, he 
shall be declared out. 

19. Any player who shall intentionajly obstruct an adversary in catching or 
fielding a ball shall be declared out. 

20. If a player in making his base be obstructed by an adversary, he shall 
be entitled to that base, and cannot be put out. 

21. If a fieldsman stopsnhe ball with his bat or cap, or takes it from the 
hand of any one not engaged in the game, no player can be put out 
until the ball shall first have been settled in the hands of the pitcher. 

22. If two hands are already out, no player running home at the time a ball^ 
is struck can make an ace if the striker is put out. 

23. The game shall consist of nine innings 10 each side. 





pkyihr? 6h‘'a sideidNili constifiite afull fidd* 
khebai^i^6itt.9ti3cijliga^ balh repeatedly 

-jr,. -Aer warning duHl csdl “ One strike, : 

" ■ ; ano,^ iff he persists in sucn action, “ Two" suid " f hree strikes^^ When 
three strikes are called, he shall 1^ subject to the same rule as if he had 
' struck at three fair balls. 


•Tqe Ground.-— F or the purposes of this game it is necessaiy, if really fine 
l^y be dontemplated, to have a sheet of turf smooth as a cricket-field. There 
IS, of course, no necessity for the ultra-smoothness of the ‘‘between wickets,” 
but the out-fielding ought to be at least as good in one as in the other. For 
men the field should be about two hundred yards long by a hundred and fifty 
yar4s broad; but for boys a field of considerably less dimensions will serve all 
reasonable requirements. 

In laying out the grourid, wdiich had better be done permanently, it is well 
to start with the home base, which should be marked out about twenty yards 
lirqm one end of the field; measure from this along the field one hundred and 
twenty-seven feet -four inches for your second^ base. Now, for the first and 
thjrd attach a cora ^ixty ‘yardg long, with a knot in the middle, to the rings of 
the home and second bas5, stretch this as far as it will go to the right for the 
first base, which will be marked by the knot, and to the left for the third. 
Mark also a point fifteen yards from the home in the direction of the second 
base for the pitcher's post. 

The bases should be marked by letting a short stout post into the ground, 
just leaving the top flush with the surface, and a stout iron ring must be screwed 
into each as a point «f attachment for the canvas cushions described in Rule 3 . 

The striker is left to follow his own fancy to the length of his bat, and, so 
long as it is of wood, is not tied down by any regulation. Ash is, perhaps, the 
most generally serviceable, but willow will be, perhaps, preferred by those who 
like a light bat. 


There is no rule as to the manner of handling of the bat, this also beiRg 
left to the individual fancy of the player. 

The G^me. — T he rules for striking and running a^e precisely the same as 
in “ Rounders.” Each player counts one to the score every time he completes 
the circuit of the bases, and two if he makes an ace or rounder, that is, gets 
all round and homqj^off one strike. - 

The Field.— The nine fieldsmen are placed as follows, their names indi- 
their positions : thd Catcher or Backstop, a few yards behind the striker, 
*h or stop the ball ; the Pitcher, at the pitching-post, to serve the ball ; 
rtst^, about ten yards behind the pitcher, as a near field and general 
an inside the bases ; three Base-tenders, one for each base, whose duty 
a runner is making for a base, to stand with one foot on the cushion 
to catch the ball. The othjer three, called respectively Right-field, 
Left-field, stand well out in the positions their names indicate, 
lalities are required in a fieldsman for this game as in “ Cricket: ” 

^ alertness, a safe pair of hands for a catch, extreme dexterity 

stopping a ball, and above all, without which the rest will be 
perfect accuracy in returning it to the pitcher or base-tender as 
V require. 

^ >^^st 1 umpire and scorer are required, the former of whom must be 

N^^'^Doing irri the rules of the game, and should see that they are rigidly 

’ O'J/ crrnnnH ‘ 
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This, will be fbuad a y^f gcmi. wheie subtle ground is. j^cocutahle^ 

— ‘'‘''va9t^te<u^ya|^jtt,th!sladcthtui%eti^' ‘ ' ' 
and football : es. . is it.suitable.far nuiM .occisio^. IgA ds^ in 
which so sordyr tmpt the cnckeh$r!to divei^ra afl;prv^deBtal" canjidt...^^ 
as to the yet tender tfirf, and br»k the spdl of winter- too early. For such, 
days, this game seems exactly suited: let us hope that, it may have at least a 
fair.trial, 



CURLING. 

• 

This game is in all its leading features pothing more than a game of bowls 
on the ice, only that, to suit the altered circumstances, iifttead of balls rolled 
over the turf of a “ ^een,” large ffat stones are employed, which are caused to 
slide along the surface of a sheet of ice. 

Si 


9p 4f ^ iUt 

• ThaRinL 

As a first preliminaiy, a figure is marked out on the ice, as in the accom- 
panying diagram. This is called the ** Rink,” and may vary in length according 
to circumstances from thirty-two to forty-two yards. The circles at either end 
are called ‘‘ Broughs,” and the central mark in tach the }* Tee.^* 
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The object of the gamq. is to get as many* stones of one side as possible 
nearer to the tee than those of the other, only those inside the brough to 
count : exactly as in ‘bowls, the endeavour is to lie up to the Jack.” 

The stones employed are cheese-shaped, with flat top and bottom, with a 
handle on tfce upper side for the player to grasp thefh by. They must not 
weigh less than thirty pounds nor more than fifty pounds, and their greatest 
circumference must not be more than thirty-six inches. 

JElacH player is armed with a broom or besom, with which he is allowed to 
>w^ep away any accumulation of snow that might retard his friend^s stone, 
^btttf be must not sweep snow in its way— that is, he may remove obstructions, 

: 'but mtiat not cause them. The opposite party aite ^owed to sweep before 
.oh/adva^saiy's stone' ^ it has passed the tee, to help it as far away as 
possible from it 

If a stoiie does not the ** Hog score” (see diagram) it is consideied 

dead for that round, and is taken off^ ♦ . 

This game is so like bowls in all its main features, and. in fact in its whole 
theory and pract^e — the lying up to the tee, the knocking out of the adversary 
jmd substitution Sf OneV own stone, all the maifceuvring for a place, and the like 
-^that the iostructions gif en above for the one may well serve without iteration 
for the other ; and for further particulars we must refer the inquirer, as before 
in golf, to Messrs. Chambers’s handbook. 



DOG-STICK AND SPLENT. 

t 

In the ‘North of England a game is played which<5s a sort of combination 
of trap-ball, knurr and spell, and rounders. 

A tongue-shaped piece of wood is made, as seen in the illustration, having 
one end tapering, 4nd the other rounded and slightly hollowed so as to hold 
the ball. Instead of a bat, a rounded piecePof(Wood, called a dog-stick, is em- 
ployed. The origin of the name is rather dubious, as the stick certainly could 
not k.3 used for beating dogs, a blow of it being sufficient to kill any ordinary 
dog. Players are very fastidious about the weight and balance of the dog- 
stick, and each has his own stick. The ball is made of boxwood, loaded 
with shot to make it heavier, and covered with a coating of stout leather. 

There are so many rules for this §aine that we can do little more than 
mention that the principle lies in two points, namely, striking the ball Beyond 
a certain distance, and calculating the number of stick-lengths from the splent 
when throwmup. 

The out-players divide themselves into two bodies, one set spreading them- 
selves over the field, and the rest forming in close line in front of the striker, 
and just behind the boundary-line beyond which a ball must be struck. They 
may stop the ball in any way, and usually do so with their hats or caps, in the 
crown of which a handkercliSef is placed, so as to deaden the force of the 
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ball. The player is out if he «twice successively ijiisses the ball, or fails to 
strike it beyond the ])Oundary-line j if it be caught by the enemy ; if he cuts 
it behind the trap ; or if, when the ball is thrown uj5, hq indicates more than 
the proper number of stick-lengths from the trap. 

When he has succeeaed in striking a ball beyond the boundai^ one of the 
out players throws it towards the splent. The striker may, if he can, strike 
the ball with his dog-stick before it touches the ground, and either stop it or, 
knock it away from the splent.' When it stops, he measures with his eye^the 
number of stick-lengths between the ball and the trap, and calls out "the 
number. The distance i^ measured by the umpire, and if the guess be within 
the mark, the number called is added to the score ; if it be over the marL the 
striker is out. Thus, if the ball be three and a lengths from the splen^^ 
and the striker call four, he is out ; if he cal^ three, he adds three 
In any case he may not add more than five to the sco|e, so that when 
is palpably b^ond five lengths from the splent the umpire calls ^ Five,^ and 
that number is added to the striker’s score without measurement. 

Owing to the hardness, wei^t, and velocity of the ball, this is rather a 
dangerous game for beginners, who ought to play as out«f$lders for a long 
time before they venture to rank among the home players. ^ 


LES GRACES. 

This game derives its title from the graceful attitudes into which it throws 
the body if properly played. Unfortunately, when badly played, it is about 
as ungraceful a proceeding as can be ima^ned. ^ 

The materials of the game are very simple, • , 

namely, a couple of slender sticks for each 
player, and two or more hoops of different sizes 
The players stand at some distance from each 
othpr, and the object of the game is to throw the 
hoops backwards and forwards, catching and 
throwing them by means of the sticks. 

The proper mode of fiirowing the hoop is as 
follows : Hang it on the sticks, and then cross 
them, so as to prevent it from falling off. Hold 
the slicks, with their points down\|^rds, on the 
left side of the body, the left hand grasping one 
stick firmly, while the right hand holds the other 
loosely between the finger and thumb. Now 
raise the arms, point the left-hand stick jn the 
direction which the hoop is meant to take, and 
with the right-hand stick throw the hoop,, gliding, 
at the same time, the right-hand stick over the 
other. 

These movements should be performed as one, 
without any pause between them; and if they are 

properly done, the hoop revolves rapidly, so as to Keep it steady as it flies 
through the air. , Unless this be done, it wabbles, or even turns over and over, 
in either of which cases the player to whom it is thrown can scarcely have a 
chance of catching it. 

The hoop should be thrown tolerably high, arid ought to be sent with^ such 
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accuracy, that if it were jot stopped, it woujd fall on the head of the second 
player. 

Catching the -hodp oufeht to be done with both sticks slightly crossed, un- 
less it be flung much to the /ight or left, when, of. course, a single stick must 
be employed. Sometimes an unskilful player flings fhe hoop so that it pre- 
sents its edge to the catcher. Even in this case an expert player will catch 
4t by giving the lower edge a little tap with one stick, the effect of which will 
be lo ihake the hoop fall over the stick. 

Let me here warn the beginner against one mode of throwing the hoop, 
than which nothing can be more awkward. We have often seen players cross 
the sticks horizontally in front of their noses, stick out their elbows level with 
their ears, and throw the hoop by flinging both arms apart. Now, in this 
mode of throwing there is neither ease, grace, nor certainty. A properly 
thrown hoop ought to jpok quite steady as it passes through the air, and to be 
thrown so accurately that there is no difficulty ip catching it. 

With every good set of Les Graces implements there ought to be two hoops 
of a foot in diain^r^ and two of seven inches.' The test of good play is to 
' ^objuige, tjtie Alrowing,them.so thaf the small hoop passesi through 
one/ ^ looks rather formidabtei but all gOM players can 
perform it, and the writer haa done it repeatediv whenever hrtould 6nd a 
steady partner whom he could trust When the hoops are thus crossed, the 
laiger hoop should be thrown first, so that aim may be taken with the 
singer one. 

L\ CROSSE. 

, . * (T/ie National Gam of Canada,) 

^ No apology is needed for introducing La Crosse to the sport-loving British 
public. The devotion of our kinsfolk, the Canadians, to this charming game 
IS introduction enough for it ; while no one can doubt that we have room for 
wmthor good game. 

It is tobe o^rved that the rules of the game, as settled by the La Crosse 
Association, are ncrwpiifalished for the first time. While still incomplete they 
appeared in some of the sportiiig newspapers, but fh a form differing greatly 
from that finally adopted One or more sets of Canadian rules have been sola 
in this country, b^t they have been unanimously abamkmed by the clubs in 
favour of the Association rules here given. It cannot be doubted that these 
rules are greatly superior to the Cana^dian ^atJeast for use in this country), and 
that they are the best which English experience has yet been able to devise. 

IW seems strange that England should sit at the feet of the foreigner for 
instruction in manly sports. The qncient home of cricket, football, and a host 
of minor games— -the natural abode of all sport — she is accustomed to teach 
rather than to learn. Has noCle sp(^t become a French phrase, in the utter 
absence of a native word fon such a purely English notion ? And can any 
good thing come out of foreign parts ? In matters of sport is not the world 
divided into two parties ? — the one Greeks, the other barbarians ; we being 
the Greeks, and all other nations whatsoever the barbarians. 

Yet, doubters notwithstanding, there seems a good prospect of a beautiful 
foreign game becoming thoroughly at home among us. Lil^e other importa- 
tions, fji Crosse, the illustrious stranger, has more grace and elegance about 
it than similar articles of home manufacture. There is nothing very graceful 
in footbsdl, thoroughly Engtish game though it be. A ‘‘mauV' with half a 
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dozen Britons kicking each other’s shins, is perhaps amusing a»a spectacle, 
and is certainly evidence of national pluck and good temper, but a foreigner 
may be excus^ for holding it in some contempt. Then again, too many of 
our games are dangerous. Certainly we have no maudlin horror of a spice of 
danger, for we remember that those who led the six hundred over Russian 
guns at Balaclava had learnt the trick from five-barred gates at home. We 
even think that square-1^ to a hard hitter is no bad training for*qoolness 
at the cannon’s mouth.”*^ But while many bold spirits will always love the 
rough games for their roughness, many will welcome a safe game, second to 
none in excitement, as a boon of no small v^lue. Plenty of men—especially 
under certain conditions of shins and^knee-caps — curse the “ Rugby rules” they 
are obliged to play. • * • * 

La Crosse, beside being safe and yet exciting to the players, is beautiful 
and interesting to lookers-on, as we think all will admit who saw it playeAby 
the Indians at the Crystal Palace. This alone is high recommendation; but 
its chief merit lies not so much in the quantity as in the quality of the exercise 
involved, ^t gives as much running as cricket or football, if not a great deal 
more, and requires a quicker eye than any other- field game besides cricket ; 
but its sp^cialiti is that the running must be of the best To succeed, a man 
mustmn, steadily and in good form, since the ball is only allowed to be carried 
while resting on the crosse, state of things it has a natural antipathy to. 
Just as the Austrian officers prove their graceful dancing by waltzing round 
the room hiding ^ glass of wine, so m^ a man prove his graceful running 
by carrying bn the'^slippery foundation ot a crosse an India-rubber balj, and 
evading on uneven ground the attack of numerous and active foes. 

We claim for La Crosse« then, that it is a pastihie containing more hidden 




drill than almost any other. A cricketer may satisfy the requirements of his 
village club in respect to oatting, bowling, catching, fielding, throwing, without 
much improvement, in his bearing. At football shambling legs may give a 
vigorous kick, and arms may grip tight from shoulders almost as round as the 
ball itself. ' We lack a game which shall enforce good bearing on us incidenU 
ally. La Crosse does this. We defy a lad to play it well (and no one will 
• find it difficult) without acquiring true grace in running, and, more or less, in 
every'other action of his body. No better plan can be devised for making a 
man run well than giving him something to carry which he is liable to spill. 

Let our reader try for himself, making only due allowance for the imperfec- 
tions we always find at first in tools we don^t quite understand. 

, Origin and Nature of the Game.— Though free from most national 
prejudices, we can quite forgive an Englishman who turns up his nose at the 
, name, to l^in with. » What, one may ask, can a field game oe good for with 
. ;a name ? Tne objection is a natural pne, but is easily disposed of : 
tbe game is C^nadian^ and originated aprarently in pre-historic^times amongst 
the noble ibongines^of that country. The name was given by the Frenchi 
.its first European pdSsessprs, on account Of the curved stick resembling a 
, crassi or^ishop^s crozfer. The name is not a very happy one, as it suggests 
cross in English. The French for that is croix^ quite another thing. When 
more at home in j^ngland, it is too likely to be called the cross.^ This is a 
matter of small moment, perhaps, but it is always well to keep up the proper 
derivation of words. To call a wooden hook a “ cross ” (as we alreaay pro- 
nounce it) is absurd ; to drop one j*, and call it a “ crose" would be far better, 
as suggesting theroriginal meaning at once. The reform may be carried out 
some day, but^at present we shall keep to the established spelling. (The 
French use the verb crosser, as “to bat, to strike aside with a bat,” probably 
in the same way as we might speak of hindering or “crossing” a thing, or 
crossing its path with a bat.) 

As to the nationality of our new game, even British conceit may be satisfied. 
Surely we can condescend to learn athletics from the North American Indians, 
who may well teach us “ a thing or two in running.” When the redskins first 
began to play La Crosse we have no information, bbt it is stated to have been 
first seen by Europeans when Charlevoix, one of the French pioneers in 
Canada, ascendqd the St. Lawrence. That was in the tribe of the Algonquins, 
who inhabited the country about ^'^ebec and Montreal. Rather more than 
a century ago, a chief named Pontiatc, hoping to surprise the English garrison 
in the fort at Detroit, collected parties of Delawares, Ottawas, and Shawanees 
in^e neighbourhood. Knowing the skill of the supposed friendly Indians in 
playing La Crosse, the officers were in the habit of inviting them to play close 
to the fort. Pontiac directed that on one occasion a larger number than usual 
were to join in play, and that the ball, as though accidentally, was to be struck 
into the fort. A few Indians were to follow and search for the ball*, this was 
to be repeated again and again, sometimes a number enteriftg, sometimes only 
a few. When suspicion was lulled the ball was to be struck over again; the 
Indians were to follow in lar^e numbers, and to attack the garrison with 
concealed weapons. The stratagem was put into execution and nearly suc- 
ceeded, but the garrison discovering the nature of the visit before the Indians 
had penetrated to the strongest part of the fortifications, turned upon them 
and drove them back with CTeat slaughter. 

It was not until the last few years that the colonists generally began to take 
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up La Crosse. The first clubs were formed at Montrez# , taking the game from an 
Iroquois tribe; since tlien it has spread rapidly through the “ New Dominion,” 
and now claims the title of the national game of fanada.. To those who know 
the Canadians this will sound high praise. It must be a rare game indeed to 
satisfy that hardy race. * • 

La Crosse was introduced into England in August, 1867, by Captain Johnson, 
a Canadian, who brought over a troupe of eighteen Indians, chiefly Iroquois,* 
but including representatives,* it was stated, of the Onondagas, Cayugas, 
Senecas, Oneidas, Mohawks, and Algonquins. Of course they were not all 
of pure Indian blood. They first made a tour in the United States, and then 
came over here. The “Field” of August 3rd contains the following: 

“Captain Johnson brought over eighteen Iroquois Indians in the Peruvic^n 
last week, for the purpose of introducing the national game of Canada into 
England. The Iroquois tribe inhabit Lower Canada, neaff Montreal, and several 
of Captain Johnson’s company were the same that performed the game Wore 
the Prince of Wales when in Canada in i860. On Tuesday la^t a private* 
performance took place at Beaufort House, Walham Green, ^der the patron-* ^ 
age of Lord Ranelagh, at which Inembers of the ?ress*ancKa few friieiSs only; 
were present. > The Indians looked very smart, dresiAd in their blae and red . 
drawers, the chiefs of each side beincf distinguished by feathers in their caps 
and other ornaments.” After this puDlic peiformances wejre held at the same 
place, and -then for some time at the Crystal Palace. Canadian authorities 
all agree in praising the game as one affording great pleasure to the Jookers- 
on ; of course this is hardly felt y^t in Ei^land, as not many players* have 
attained to really good play. One Canaman book speaks of “ the strange 
wildness and beauty of the game, and these terms we do not think misapplied. ^ 

The various attempts made to define the game in few words have not been 
happy. “ A combination of football and hockey,” is perhaps better than “ a 
sort of hockey but it has this drawback, that no greater offence against the 
rulqf can be committed than to introduce either hockey or football into the 
game. Striking the ball hockey fashion is strictly forbidden ; so is kicking, 
throwing, or even catchijg it. Football played with racket batsnvould be 
nearer the mark. 

Be this as it may, La Crosse is a ball game, played by preference with an 
India-rubber ball. Two goals are erected, as in football, apd the object is to 
drive the ball through them by means of the crosse alone. Stations are 
assigned to the players in different parts 'of the field, but there is this remark- 
able difference, that no “off side” rule exists ; indeed one player is always kept 
close in to the enemy’s goal. Owing to this plan the game is very sociable, as 
the men usually find themselves placed in pairs (foemen, of course) about the 
field, and can chat away in comfort. As far a? practicable the hands and feet 
are forbidden from touching the ball. “ J^unning in” (called “ dodging” by the 
Canadians) is the principal feature of the game,* the ball being carried on the 
crosse. The crosse is a hooked stick partly filled in (tight) with a netting, 
something in the manner of a racket bat. Running with the ball, as has been 
said before, is soon learnt, bul) evading hostile attadcs gives scope for life-long 
study : if hard pressed the runner throws the ball (with the crosse) to a friend, 
probably in advance of him, and there is no off side rule to prevent the friend 
from at once continuing the running. The ball should be stopped by the 
crosse. Experienced players learn to catch with it, and are equal to a catch 
of thirty or forty yards or more. Throwing the r^uires great judgment 
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ind great skill ; quicknef $ of thought to decide the right direction, and skill 
0 send it straight. Turning round and throwing back over the head is the 
isual way. The rules alJout ^oing out of bounds, &c., &c., are of the plainest 
djid, and contrast favourably with even the simplest code of footbaU rules, 
la July^ ihe National La Crosse Association of Canada was formed. 
tQ improve;! foster, and perpetuate the game of La Crosse as the national 
or our dominion.^ Itsndes (withajcopvbf which we have been fovoured 
JuapuA the courtesy ojf its secretsuy, Mr. W, :tGeorge Beers, of. Montreal) are 
xatf rail, and: admirably drafn up. The rules of .the ganfo djifer slightly from 
hose adopted in England. The difiGerwce will be explained foMher on when 
re come to discuss uie English rules. The Canadian rules are mu A more 
nv'nute than 'ours, and seek to provide laws for all sorts of matters which we 
in England prefer to leave to honourable understanding amongst the players. 
The close directions given for the guidance of umpires, and the care taken to 
insure fair play, show that La Crosse is really a, national game, exciting |pioat 
.and general interest The colonists have not been schooled in the continual 
playing of games where written laws are unknown, so they pile up safe^ards 
^ if the combatams were gping to law instead of playing a match ; but though 
too minute for us, their'iaws are well framed. It may some day be necessary 
to follow their example, but wiiile the game is young the good feeling of the 
players can be depended on. 

The Canadians, according to letters received, are looking forw^d to inter- 
national matches with the old countnr. We dare not try such an experiment 
this year, but in 1869 surely some of our^clubs will be proficient enough to 
give a worthy reesption to the travellers from the New Dominion. 

When hrsC played in England, the rules of the Montreal La Crosse Club 
(adopted prior to those mentioned above) were followed by the various clubs; 
but not finding them quite satisfactory or quite adapted to English ways, the 
leading clubs agreed to form a La Crosse Association, the laws of which should 
be binding upon all clubs. The same thing has been done in football with 
very fair success, considering that various local ways of playing that game 
have existed for ages. In La Crosse there are no local rules to excite opposi- 
tion, and all the clubs are desirous of starting with Similar rules. The task of 
the Association is thus made easy, and the wisdom of forming it proved. 

Some of the e^lier supporters, of La Crosse believed that they had found 
a game for “ all the year round.” We scarcely go so far as this ; it is a very 
fatiguing game for hot Weather, while all dur admiration for it would not induce 
us to set up a rival to cricket ; winter and spring are its seasons. It is not as 
a rnal but as an auxiliary to cricket that we would recommend it, and if we 
are not mistaken it is amongst cricketers that it will find its chief supporters. 
Above all winter games it is a game of SKILL, and that is what cricketers have 
hitherto sighed for' in the winter 
The rules of the La Crosse Association are here described: 

The Rules of the Game.— -The rules of the game, as settled by the Asso- 
ciation for the acceptance of all the associate clubs (they were confinned on 
the I2th February, 1868), arc as follows. a 

1. The Crosse. — ^The crosse. may be of any length, but the woven net-' 
work must not be bagged, nor of a greater width than one foot. 

2. .The Ball. — ^The ball shall be of solid India-rubber, not more than nine 

or less than ei^t inches in circumference. 

3. The Goals:— T he gbals shall be upright posts seven feet apart, with 
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a tape or bar across them six feet frpm the ground; when practicable 
they shall be placed at not more than two hundfed and fifty nor less 
than one hundred and fifty yards apart, £gid the ground shall not be 
more than one himdred nor less than sixty yards wide. 

4, Commencing the GAME.-t-The game shall be started by the ball being 
placed on the ground opposite the centre flag, between two players on 
opposite sides, who shaip*tussle” for the ball with their crosses. This* 

; js^M^fecing/^' \ 

> 5. .BAtL Qtrt OF Bou^s^Wheti the baU goes outof bduii 4 iEt;it^ A 

throwiS inrby the plam who first. toudies it with his'crossei' vf Vnidi it ^ 
goes behind goal witnout passing through goal, it shall be tta 6 vni oat • 
by one of the players behind whoge goal it has passed. , 

6 & 7. Touching the Ball with the HAND.—The ball must not be 
caught, thrown, or picked up with the han^ except in the case provided 
for by Rule 7 ; but a ball coming in the air may be blocked or patted 
away with the hand to protect the face or body ; otherwise it must not . 
be touched. 

7. Should the ball lodge in any place inaccessible td th^ CTOSse, it may be, 
taken out by the hand and imipediately placed*on the crossed" 

8. Striking and Kicking the Ball.— -Tne ball shall not be hit while 

on the ground, or kicked. ^ - 

9. Spiked Soles. — No player shall wear spiked soles. 

10. Obtaining a Goal. — A goal is obtained when the ball is caused to 

pass between the goal-posts and undpr the bar or tape, in any manner 
whatever by one of the defending side, or in any manner not forbidden 
by these rules by one- of the attacking side. * • 

11. Holding and Pushing. — Players shall not hold each other, nor grasp 
an opponent's crosse; neither shall they deliberately trip, strike, or 
push each other. 

i^ Throwing the Crosse.— No player shall throw his crosse. 

13. Changing Goals. — ^After each game the players shall change goals, 
unless otherwise agreed. 

14. Deciding a Match.— A match shall be decided by a majority of goals 

won during the time specified for play. • 

1 5. N UMBER constituting A FULL SiD^ Twelve playcgs shall constitute 

a full side. , 

16. Change of Players.— No change of players %hall be made after a 
match has commenced Without the consent of both parties. 

17. Alteration of Rules.— No change shall be made in the foregoflhg 
rules except at a general meeting of the La Crosse Association. Should 
any alteration be deemed necessaty, notice of it must be sent to the 
secretary in writing three weeks pijor to the general meeting ; and the 
terms of the proposed alterations shall be advertised in such sporting 
papers as the committee may direct two weeks prior to the genei^ 
meeting. 

The Crosse. — ‘‘The crosswmaybe of any length, but the woven network 
must not be bagged, nor of a greater width than one foot.'^ The usual length 
is from four to five feet, but most players like it short rather than long, and 
reduce the length to about four feet by cutting off psut of the handle. . The 
Indians use larger crosses than have been adopted in England, though they 
probably did not exceed the breadth of network here given: The best sped- 
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men which has come under our notice had been reduced \)y the owner to less 
than four feet in length, the network was nine inches in width, and the weight 
of the whole scarcdy exceeded three-quarters of a pound. Though probably 
too short, this crosse seemed to us otherwise perfect. 

There isJittle or no advantage in a large crosse. Tt is more cumbrous to 
handle, and more likely to get broken. For catching the ball the small and 
• handy crosse is just as good, success depending most upon a careful eye. If 
the ^e is not careful it is well it should be trhined. With a small' span the 
netting is not so likely to bagi 

Plate I. represents the crosse above alluded to.. It was obtained from Mr. 
Roberts, a Canadian, who was sippointed by Captain Johnson his agent in 

England, and who has been at great 
trouble to introduce the game amongst 
us. Roberts has correctly appreciated 
the Engli^jh taste for refinement and 
finish in all the appurtenances of sport, 
and comprehending that we wish to make 
the gaiSie skilful rather than easy, has 
improved considerably on the original 
instrument. He has lately appointed J. 
Lillywhite, of lo Seymour Street, Euston 
Square, his sub-agent, in order, we pre- 
sume, to reach the larger circle of his 
world-wide cricketing connection. The 
price hitherto asked — eight shillings and 
sixpence— is unreasonable, and must be 
reduced, or the trade will fall into local 
hands. In Canada a crosse of the best 
make costs under a dollar, so that from 
four to five or six shillings ought to be 
the limit in England. ® 

The stick may be either ash or hickory, 
but hickory is^he lightest, strongest, and 
best. There are some variations in the 
shape to which it is bent, but we prefer 
the handle is curved back, as at Fig. 2 
in Plate I. This gives a more symm^trieal appearance, perhaps, but is 
really no advantage in carrying the ball, which rests against the stick at A, 
anc?3 not in the centre of the net. The handle part is round or oval; beypnd the 
pin B, it^akes the shape shown in section at c, one side being tapered to allow 
of holes being made near the edge for fastening netting. The stick then gets 
gradually thinner, until at the* top of the crosse, where the curve is sharpest, 
it takes the section shown at D. Af the tip it thickens again ; about an inch 
from the tip a hole is made through (in the plane of the crosse, not through 
from top to bottom). A string is put through this, and both ends are made 
fast round the pin,.B: this gives two strings ne^r together to form the edge of 
the net, and serves to hold the stick in shape. Three other strings (four in 
Canada) arc then stretched from the pin to the top of the- crosse, and dia- 
gonal network is fastened to these and to holes down the itick at the side. A 
badly woven net will be dear at any price, as it will certainly ** bag," and 
render the crosse unfit for play. 



that shown in Plate i. Sometimes 
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The Canadian rule places no limit to the widt^ of .the crosse, though it 
forbids a baggy net by the simple test of its remaining flat when the ball is 
not on it.” It then says ; “ A leading or outside ‘string above the level of the 
others may be used. U may rest on the top of the stick, but mu3t not have 
anything under to increase its height.” 

Now, as this leading stringtxs allowed in Canada, and is not forbidden by* 
the English rules, we presume it must be considered admissible. It isr, how- 
ever, in our opinion, most objectionable, and we understand that the best 
authorities (though La Crosse is young yet to talk about “ authorities ^ are of 
the same opinion. It gives a clumsy player an advantage, by preventing the 
ball from rolling off his crosse when ne inclines it the wrong way. But the 
ball has no business on that side of the crosse ; its proper place is against tfie 
stick, which gives ample protection already. A “ ba^pstrade ” on the other 
side is quite out of place, and we condemn it at once. Fortunately, it will be 
of little or no use to good players, and will prove only a snare to the bad ones * 
who adopt it, leading them into careless ways of carrying the ball. 

The stick should not be more ihan an inch thick at the biihdlc, and rather^ 
less than an inch wide in the curved part ; the handle may be covafbd with* 
string, or otherwise roughened, to give better held. 

The crosse is always carried so that the wood forms the right hand edge of 
the net, as in, Plate I. The best are made with a slight shiisr^ as a shipbuilder 
would say, so that they do not lie quite flat on the ground, the end§ being 
rather higher than the middle ; this helps to keep the ball on, and shows at 
once when the crosse is upside down. • » 

The best material for the net is strong gut^ in pieces of good kngth, so as 
to have as few knots as possible. Moose-skin is also liked in Canada, and 
various kinds of string have been tried. But there can be no doubt that the 
best gut is the proper stuff, and is alone likely to be used in England. At B 
is a wooden peg round which the strings are fastened ; this is better than 
drawing them through a large hole, as is sometimes done. From B to the 
top of the crosse is about two feet five inches. 

The Ball and the G9ALS complete the simple apparatus of the game. 
The dimensions of the ball were fix^ without referenoe to the Canadian rule, 
after trial of different sizes. It may therefore be assumed that a circumference 
of between eight and nine inches (which is *also adopted in Canada) is the 
best. By a “ solid India-rubber” b^ is meant one which will not collapse; 
Ipdia-rubber with a wood core, and plain India-rubber with a small hollow in 
the centres, have both their supporters. For our own part we advocate the 
wood-edfed ball, too much springiness being undesirable. The ordinary 
hockey ball sold by Lillywhite and other makers at eighteenpence, or say 
twelve or fourteen shillings a dozen, is just the thing. The ball will last a 
long time, and may practically be left out*of the calculation of expenses. 

We prefer a light crosse, and not too light a ball. With a very light ball the 
temptation to hockey is increased ; with a relatively heavy one it becomes 
difficult, and not worth the certainty of detection, a light blow at a heavy ball ; 
being useless. 

The goals are marked by simple poles, flags, and tapes or bars, just as in 
football and other games. A fifth pole is planted at the centre of the »opnd; 
the Canadians uraw a line six feet in front of each goal, ** within which no 
opponent shall stand unless the ball is actuall^r ntar or nearing the flags,” 
Our Association, wisely we think, leaves this point to the good fming of the 
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players-, who are of expected to leaye the goal-keeper full room to act, 
unless actually enga^ in attacking the goal. It is hardly a case for a rule, 
the necessary exceptions being so large and vague as to make its observance 
little tnore than a matter of taste. 

The GkbuND and the Players. — It would seem that in Canada the 
^game was once played over very long distances and rough gi;ound; but the 
paicrfaces " bringing less wind and more science to bear upon it, the distance 
wah gradually contracted. One Canadian book recommends that half a mile 
be not exce^ed, but we have heard of two miles between the goals. We 
think that game must have ‘‘ blown even the Indians. Boundless prairies 
being scarce in England (especially in suburban districts), a limit has been 
fixed at two hundred and fifty yards, which we think quite sufficient ; one 
hundred and fifty is made the minimum. The breadth of the ground must 
not be less than sixt/or more than one hundred yards. Of course a club 
may use a smaller ground, but matches intist Be played according to the rule 

• given w^n practicable. The Indians thought nothing of a few trees or a 
small forest oix.the gyound, with gullies ami holes ad lib. Englishmen will 
try for t^e best ^d smoothest ground they can get ; but the game can be 
played anywhere, which is oqe among its many advantages. The boundaries 
of the ground must be marked in the usual manner. 

c The distribution of the players is a matter on 

• Plate il which doctors disagree. All rules appoint a Goal- 

keeper. A few yards in front they place Point, and 
^ fartherton Cover-point. Close to the middle flag is 

^ ^ ^ the centre or Facin^-mdn belonging to each side. 

The man stationed next to the enem/s goal is called 
Home; he should not stand directly before the hos- 
X V goal-keeper, but to one side. The other players, 

O QX disposed pretty well at the discretion of the captain, 

are called Fielders. One forward player is usually 
put in advance of the centre flag, close to the enemy’s 
' cover-point. Each side^as a man standing behind 

O facing-man, or behind its own facing-man only, 

to take the ball from him if he succeeds in getting 
it away from his opponent. Plate II. shows a plan 
, much liked by^the Richmond La Crosse Club.* 

X OX X Although some of the names have been borrowed 
Q, O from cricket (before the game was brought to Eng- 

land), yet the arrangement of th^layers hiS nothing 
in common with that game. Cfricfceters object to 
^ the piracy strongly, and would substitute “ first out ” 

.X and ‘^second out” for “point” and “cover-point,” 

As, however, the names have a firm hold in Canada, 
and are certainly convenient as well as pithy, we 
shall retain them in speakiijg of the different stations. 

* In placing his men the captain will derive valuable hints from any experience 
he may possess of the same duty at football 

The players are supposed to keep pretty well to their stations, .especially 


■ The marks 0 and X representiag players of the respective sides. 
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goal-keeper and point. Nothing spoils the game more 4 han every one joining 
in a free fight over the ball Of course a man who* has, got the ball may run 
with it as far as he can, but it is quite sufficient tdhave two or three ‘^checfang" 
or opposing him ; if rtore come they merely prevent each other from using 
the crpsse effectively, and most likely leave open the way to their own goaL 
Beguihers hunt the ball in a pack, and will never learn better if not kept in 
strict order by their captains. * We call particular attention to this practice ; 
it renders the game ridiculous as a spectacle, stops all play properly so called, 
gives rise to disputes and unfair practices, and turns the game into a poor 
kind of hockey ; it is, in short, one of the greatest drawbacks the game has 
to encounter. 

Plats lit. 



The facing-men commence the game by standing as in Plate III. At an 
agreed sign^ they ** tussle ” for the ball, trying either to press away the op- 
posing crosse and drive the ball straight on, or to disengage it and po}! it back 
between their legs to the^en of their own side standing behind them. The 
fear of breaking the crosses prevents too much roughness. It is prettier and 
more creditable to get the ball by finesse than to drive it on by brute force. 
(See Rule 4.) 

Twelve players, by Rule 15, constitute a full side, but of course fewer can 
play. The English rule as to changing players — only with the consent of 
both i^rties — is simpler than the Canadian, which includes matters we psefer 
leaving to “ public opinion.” In Canada no one can play in a match who has 
' not belonged to bis club for thirty days, which shows that the spirit of the 
Voltigeurs, Oscillators, and other famous rowing “clubs,” is not unknown in 
Canada. At present we may consider ^ourselves safe from combinations of 
fa^nmis La Crosse players into quasi clubs, for the. purpose of carrying off 
prizes (!) ^ ’ 

Goal-keepet^s duties are obvious : he must not quit the goaL Point must 
on no account leave his post, which ought not to be more than twenty yards 
in front of, goal-keeper. He should be th^ best checker on his side (“ checker ” 
is the Canadian n^e for any one essaying to stop a player “ running in.” with 
the ball). Point’s particular function is to let no one get past him with the 
ball, but to oblige it to be thrown from a safe distance at the goal If the 
nmner were allowed to get close, to the goal, and then threw the ball, goal*' 
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, keeper would have little Chance of stopping it. Point is the outwork who 
. obliges the foe to uncover his batteries at a certaiin minimum distance from 
"'"jv the citadel. When the foe ‘^throws in " it is for his “ home” to get the ball 
and complete the work, and for goal-keeper to showc cause to the contrary. 
Cover-point may be dispensed with, but not point. Goals are changed after 
each game (Rule 13) unless otherwise agreed. Rule 10 defines a game as won 
“ wjien the ball is caused to pass between the goal-posts and under the bar or 
tape, in any manner whatever by one of the defending side, or in any manner 
not forbidden by these rules by one of the attacking side.” In other words, 
the goal counts if got accidentally by the defenders, but only if obtained fairly 
by the attacking party. The question of umpires, on which the Canadian 
rules enlarge so freely, is best left to be settled by agreement. Umpires are 
scarcely required in such a game, unless the match is considered a very im- 
portant one. If the ball bounds through the goal off the person of a player it 
counts all the same, provided it was not unfairly propelled in the first instance. 

The arrangement which appoints goal-keeper, point, and the hostile “ home” 
as the three mei^ always close to goal, is a good one, and should be adhered 
to. If captain chose to' put two ‘‘home men,” his opponents would-be 
obliged to have two goal-keepers, and the anticipated gain would be lost. As 
irregular posting, therefore, cannot pay, it should never be tried, for any system 
of massing the me^i together is certain to spoil the game. No two of a side 
should be close together except goal-keeper and^point. 

The Canadian rules direct that spectators must not stand within twenty feet 
of the goals. Thp rule is a good<‘one, and ought to be enforced in England, 
when possible, as part of the “ unwritten law.” It is, however, best left so, 
being scarcely a fit subject for formal enactment. 

The Canadians decide their matches by three games out of five ; we, by 
Rule 14, decide it by a majority of goals won during the time specified for 
play.” This is simpler and better in every way. A five-game match might 
be interminable. 

When Ihe ball goes out of bounds at the sides it is to be thrown in (by the 
Crosse of course) by the first player who touches it with his crosse. Having 
touched it, he may get h on his crosse at leisure, and is not to be “ checked” 
or baulked while throw’ing it. He should throw it straight in from the spot 
where it passes the boundary. When the ball goes behind either goal-line it 
must be thrown in, stmight^ by any player^of the pide behind whose goal it 
has passed, who is also to be allowed a fair throw. The best man to throw 
oUf is usually the goal-keeper. The ball, for obvious reasons, should be thrown 
out to one side of goal. (Rule 5.) ^ 

Stopping the Ball. — Unfair Play. — The main distinction between La 
Crosse and all other ball games is that in the former the ball is manipulated 
an instrument, and not directly*by the hand. The same is the case in 
*5 and rackets, and to some degree in cricket. But in these games the 
ament is used only for striking^ while in La Crosse striking, carrying, 

• i catching are equally performed by it, the direct use of the hand being 
shaVsentially foreign, and even hostile, to the gafee. In drawing up rules it is 
iot easy to meet all the cases which may arise, but this is the spirit of the 
'"i^game as played in England. The Canadian rules allow the goaUkeeptr “ to 
stbi^e ball in any way.” This rule has been rejected by our Association, 
and^^^ink very properly. In the first place, there is no rule to forbid the 
ball bcipf stopped by the feet or body, and it is even permitted to stop it by 
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the hand io protect the body" or face. It seems y> us thatf stopping by the 
hand is really a matter of little importance, for in nine cases out of ten, if the 
hand can be stretched out, the crosse can be stretched out to much greater 
advantage. Nevertheless, if stopping by hanJ were allowed, it would soon 
lead to catching and trowing by hand, both of which are strictly and rightly 
forbidden. For this reason, then, the ball must not be touched by the hand 
while in the air, except to protect the person, and this exception must be 
jealously watched URule 7). We see no advantage in arming the goal-keeper 
with an exceptional power, which after all is of little value, and which can 
only lead to dispute. The feeling of the La Crosse conference was unanimous 
on this point, as indeed it was on nearly all the alterations made in the rules. 

The ball may be stopped with the foot when coming along the ground. To 
make a rule to the contrary would be to invite endless dispute, though foot- 
play is almost as obnoxious to the game as hand-play. However, in almost 
every case the crosse, in the hands of a practised player, will be a better stop 
than either the hand or foot. Thus the evil will defeat itself, and no great 
harm be done. Kicking the ball is quite a different matter. Rule 8, forbid- 
ding it, must be strictly enforced, or the game lo§es its cIuMicter entirely. If 
men are allowed to get careless about kicking, they will be nwfling into 
“scrimmages” for the sake of a sly kick. If prevented from kicking they 
will find that scrimmages do not pay. A mob of men packed too tight to use 
their crosses, and not allowed to kick, will find themsclvcs*wasting a good deal 
of energy, and will soon see the wisdom of scattering. A goal obtained by 
kicking does not count, though at other times a purely accidental kick— 
which cannot always be avoided— must be excused. Rule 8 also provides 
that the ball shall not be hit while on the gf‘ound. This by no-means forbids 
its being struck at by the crosse while in the air or on the bound. It would 
be useless to authorize the ball being stopped by the crosse, and then to forbid 
its being struck under the same circumstances, as the difference consists 
merely in the amount of forward movement given to the crosse — a matter 
which no rule can touch. An unsuccessful stop or catch may be a stroke 
without being intended for it. Striking the ball in the air does* not come 
under the head of hockey* as it will probably take effect by the network, which 
is not capable of giving a very hard stroke. But* striking the ball on the 
ground is simply hockey, and is forbidden. While on th j ground it cannot 
be struck by the net, so that any offer to strike is an attempt to use the stick 
part of the crosse as in hockey. • Ashiitg or spooning the ball in the attempt 
to lift it is lawful, but not striking. Swiping is the word used in Canada: it 
means a deliberate swing of the crosse round upon the ball It is considtred 
dangerous to the other players, and destructive to the crosse, and at any rate 
is wholly unlawful. Swiping at a ball in the air is probably included in the 
condemnation. It should not be done, though our rules do not exactly forbid 
it, and could not without leading to disputes. • 

The one case in which the ball may be touched while on the ground is met 
by Rule 7. — “ Should the ball lodge in any place inaccessible to the crossd, it 
may be taken out by the hand and immediately placed on the crosse.” This 
is a very important rule, and deserves attentive consideration ; though it may 
be observed that njost grounds likely to be chosen for matches are too levd 
for it to happen often. 

Thq rule should always be rigidly construed; make it a point of honour to 
avoid using the hand whenever possible, and kSep a sharp look out on 
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breakers of the rule. No oiy> is likely to use the band on even ground, because, 
even if hard pressed, he pick up the ball quicker with the crosse than 
with the hand. It is only on rather difficult ground where men will try to 
save time by unfairly revoking this rule. 

The ball when picked up imist be placed on the oxos^ immediately; it must 
not be kept an instant in the hand. The Canadian rule is that the ball, when- 
ever taken up by the hand, must “ be faced for with the nearest opponent.” 
Our .Association rejected this in the interests of simplicity, and not because 
there was no good in it. Who, for instance, is to decide who is the nearest 
opponent? In favour of the English view it may be said that if a man gets the 
bsill on his crosse and runs off with it before his pursuers come up, he is fairly 
entitled to the advantage ; while, if they come up, they have a good chance 
of knocking the ball off his crosse, or even of getting it first. When once he 
has the ball in his hanc^ he must be allowed to place it on the crosse without 
hindrance ; and his hand may not be held. Thoygh the Canadian rule seems 
fj^ir, it may be remarked that under it a man loses all* the advantage of being 
first after the baU, if only it happen to go into a hole, and that men might be 
tempted to thro\^he ball purposely into such places, for the sake of the 
bfeathin^me which a solemn “facing” will afterwards allow them. The 
English rule may want revision? some day, but at present we think the Asso- 
ciation has decided for the best. 

Of course, if the hjfll goes out of bounds ‘‘ in an inaccessible spot,” it becomes 
the prwe pf ffie first man who touches it with the hand, and who is at liberty 
4a hk crosse by hand. But if accessible, it must be touched (and 

taken up} « 

The rule abaut»spik^ soles is sufficiently plain and dc$irabk« Mocassins, 
which can be ob^'ned of the Mr. Roberts &fore mentbned,^ ate better than 
shoes or boots, provided you are sure of your ground, and are not afraid of 
stepping on a sharp stone. 

Rule 1 1 must be strictly enforced, as embodying one of the essentials of the 
game, which, though it requires both nerve and endurance, boasts of bein^ a 
gentle gapte. Plavers shall not hold each other, nor grasp an opponent’s 
qrosse; neither shall they deliberately trip, strike, Or^ush each other.” Trip- 
ping^ and striking we need not enlarge upon, but pushing and roughness 
generally cannot l^e looked after {oo sharply. Holding an opponent is bad 
enough, but holding his crosse is worse. You are at liberty to strike it or 
knock it up or aside with your own crosse, "but never with the hand or foot. 

At the same time never throw the crosse: this rule ( 12 ) may seem laughable 
to siene, but it was found soon after the game was introduced into England, 
that men took to throwing their crosses at the ball on an opponent’s crosse 
when not near enough to touch it fairly. The manceuvre was only too successful. 
Though obviously unfair, there was no rule against it, so the Association has 
made one. 

Picking up and Catching theBall.— -The ball should be picked up by the 
crosse as you pick up a racket .ball. Go at it hotly, and you are sure to fail 
Violence saves no time, be you ever so hard pressed. If running fast, and on 
rather uneven grass, you may get the ball up by simply pushing the top of the 
crosse (d, in Plate 1.) under it, with a sharp, lifting motion; tipping up the 
crosse Jto prevent the ball falling off again. If the ground is very smooth, 
there is, however, a chance that the ball will merely be struck forward, ana 
not picked up at all. It ceVtainly will be so if a tuft of grass or any other 
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obstacle in front prevent the ^ge of the crosse fu^ getting fairly under the 
ball. It need scarcely be said that a good edge to the top of the crosse is 
indispensable. You never, unless under very uijusual circumstances, roll the 
ball on to the crosse by any other part than the top. For the few inches 
forming the top or heafl, therefore, the stick is brought to the lozenge section 
shown in Plate I., and this is the only right form. 

The more usual and safe way of picking up the ball is a little troublesome 
to learn, and obliges a partial stoppage if it has to be picked up on the run. 
Stretch out the crosse on approaching the ball, and catch the latter by the 
inside of the top part of the stick — hooking the ball, in fact. Draw it sharply 
towards you, and while the ball is still in motion bring back the crosse and 
push it underneath. As the- crosse is presented to the ball while it is still 
rolling towards you, it would probably roll on of itself, but you should help 
it by pushing the crosse as directed. There will be little danger of striking 
it away from you, even if theiedge of the crosse is presented not quite on the 
ground. In offering the crosse, the body should lean forward, so as to get the. 
handle near the ground. This diminishes the incline the ball has to ascend, 
and assists in getting it over the stick. Directly thh baiP'is on, ^ up thp 
crosse, and cant it slightly over to the right, so that tHe ball may reS against 
the stick near, but not too close to, the top. 

When the ball is flung towards you, and runs along ^e ground, you can 
usually pick it up by holding the crosse to it at an angle, with the top on the 
ground : the ball will run up the incline. When coming hard, it may run up 
and dump into the face or over the head, Jf the crosse is not inclined suffi- 
ciently. If coming very fast, it can only be stopped and pflrked up afterwards. 
If coiAing on the bound it should be received on the^ciD^ (inclined, 
of oour8^;^ifhaf4) block it with the ctosse inclined forwards, so as to’throw 
the Ml down dh tbe ground : catch on the rebound. 

As to catching the ball when coming in the air, there is not very much to 
be ^aid, except tha,t it requires much the same qualities as catching a ball in 
the hand. Receive the ball on the net, and of course drop or draw back the 
crosse slightly at the mqment of contact. A practised hand will* catch the 
ball with more facility than "can well be imagined, even when it comes straight 
breast-high, or even overhead. When coming straight at you above the waist, 
hold the crosse perpendicular to stop it. • As the ball commences falling, 
follow it with the crosse. A rapid .twist of the ^st will revolve the crosse 
from above to beneath the ball, Which will thus fie cahght. 

Catching is entirely a matter of practice, joined with natural aptitude. 

Running with the Ball.— Called “dodging” by the Canadians. •To 
throw the ball well, to catch it on the crosse, and even to pick it up, require 
more dexterity than most exercises. But the chief interest of the g^e lies 
in running with the ball ; to do this properly needs high qualities, among 
which coolness stands pre-eminent. It seems -so easy to drop the ball from 
the crosse, and so difficult to avoid the blows of the same far-reaching weapon, 
that one doubts at first how a good “ run in ” can ever be accomplished. Yet 
it is done continually by good players, and it may even be said that, man. for 
man, the attack is stronger than the defence. 

Plate IV. Bhows.the position in running with the ball The crosse is inclined 
more and more in proportion to the speed, the ball being kept in its place by 
the pressure of the air in front. The crosse is ganted m the right, that the 
ball may rest against the stick, which, as already stated, forms the right edge 
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of the crosse. That, at letst, is the way most players prefer to carry it, though 
in Canada it seems to be turned either way. The matter is immaterial, of 
course. With the light drosses used here one hand is sufficient. (Perhaps 
there will be a one-handed vhsus two-handed controversy some day, as there 
is now in croquet.) Steadiness and watchfulness are inquired to keep the ball 
on the crosse, and slipshod running will soon bring it to grief. However, it 
is easier than it first appears. 

\yhen intercepted by an opponent, and unable to get past without fencing 
(discretion is much the best part of valour when running in), prevent your 
crosse being struck, if possible. It may sometimes be saved by transferring 
it to the left hand, or even behind you, but you risk dropping the ball in this. 
If pressed hard, throw up the ball over the enemy's head, and darting quickly 
orf before he has time to turn, catch it in its descent. This is a pretty piece 
of play, and is often dqpe with success. It needs strength of wrist. A slight 
jerk of the crosse from the wrist throws the ball ewer the head of the ‘‘checker.'' 


Plate IV, 



Another way is togthrow it in the^ame manner to your right, darting off im- 
mediatdy to catch it. The chances are you get the start, the enemy not being 
previously prepared, as*you are, for the movisment. Still a good “checker” 
will ilot^be soon got rid of, and it may become necessary to throw the ball 
either a^the goal, if near enough, or to another of one's own side. A “ checker” 
may be kept at bay by turning the back to him, which makes it difficult for 
him to itach your crosse, ^and at the same time puts you in the best position 
for throlring if necessary. In reaching past your side to strike your crosSe, 
he gives^you an opportunity to turn to the other side and run on. 

A vigorous, charging sort of run does not pay at all, at least with good 
players.^ Quickness and suppleness are the chief things to attend to. Mind 
while engaged in front you are not also attacked from behind. When there 
are two to one it generally becomes expedient to get rid of the ball at once. 
When near enough to the goal, throw to your “home man" without tiying to 
get too close. 

It is well to wear gloves, to save the knuckles from blows of hostile crosses. 

The art of “ checking ” is eff course analogous to “ dodging.” Given an active 
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man, with a crosse in his harid, and a ball to be l^nocked off another man’s 
crossc, and we think he may be pretty well left to self-instruction. 

It is assumed that a runner will seldom get beyon’d “point ” without having 
to throw. -Goal-kccj3er’s chief duty is therefore 'stopping balls thrown, though 
sometimes he must engage in “ checking.” If it comes to this, tjie goal is in 
no small danger. 

It need scarcely be said that in field play both “ dodging ” and “ checking ” is 
the soul of the game. Both ’branches must be studied before a playcr<, can 
become perfect in either. 

A good plan is to strike the “ dodger’s ” crosse down with the edge of your 
own ; but so as not to hit the ball, which will forthwith jump into the air and 
give you a good chance of catching it. 

Throwing the Ball. — Throwing the ball over the head of an oppon’ent 
by a jerk of the wrist has already been mentioned inihe chapter on running. 
The same movement may employed in throwing tne ball short distances, 
but it can hardly be reckoned amongst the “ methods ” of throwing. We dq 
not intend to divide the chapter into thirteen sections, devoted to as many 
styles, as the Canadian book b(3fore mentioned does, for ^t^onfess we cannot 
find so many ; but there are two or three which require separate dowtriptioh. 

The Indians trusted more to throwing and striking the ball to long distances 
than to running with it. The “ white ” practice lays more stress upon running, 
and enjoins that the ball shall only be thrown when its pftssessor for the time 
can run no farther, owing to the opposition he encounters. 

When “ checked ” hopelessly by an enemy, the runner should throw the ball 
to a friend farther advanced or more fre6 to advance • 
than himself. The commonest plan is to turn the back • ®l\te v. 
to the checker, or rather to the person you desire to 
throw to, and then throw straight overhead. The finish 
of the movement is shown in Plate V. It is surprising 
how straight a throw can be made in this manner, and 
hotv well distance can be calculated by a rapid glance 
over the shoulder before throwing. The ball can be 
sent to a long distance if^required. Turn quickly rounds 
slanting the crosse sideways as you do so to prevent ^e 
ball flying off; put the left hand to the hjtndle atove 
the right, whibh slide down to the end ; then raise the 
crosse over your head witha quick*motion, partly from 
the shoulder, but chiefly from the ellxnfr ; stop it sud- 
denly before the hands touch the face, and the ball will 
fly off with great velocity.' It is easy, with a little prac- 
tice, to give either^ low and swift throw or a high and 
slow one ; the latter being the easiest for a friend to 
catch, and the former the hardest for an enemy.to stop. 

A man checking you is baulked by having your back 
turned on him, which makes it hard for him to reach 
your crosse. While he is tryng at it, you throw in this 
way right over him. This overhead throw may be re- 
garded as the standard throw, and as the most generally 
useful. 

A veiy good method for a short, vicious throw at goal, is to bring the crosse 
to the shoulder and throw out straight in front.'' It requires practice, as the 
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ball may be easily droppe^. Keeping the crojse level, you bring it round 
towards your right side, bur pointing straight out from the body. At the same 
time raise the arm and the crosse ; swing the latter round, using the hand as 
a pivot, until the net ’is over the shoulder, and level enough for the ball to 
remain on. Jn coming round the fingers instinctively«change their hold on 
the handle, and the wrist gets bent back. With a sudden spring from the 
elbow and wrist you swing the crosse upwards and forwards, and drive the 
ball both hard and sure. The difficulty lies in bringing the crosse round to 
the siioulder without dropping the ball. Besides this //iro7i/ from the shouhiery 
there is what we may call 

The underhand throw (to borrow another name from cricket). In this you 
face the mark you throw at, and jerk the ball up off the crosse straight before 
yoif. It requires no change of position, and therefore can be done quickly ; 
but it is the weakest thjow of all. It is, however, accurate, for you have the 
advantage of a good view. You cannot throw this way with a low trajectory 
(to use a term well understood by volunteers), and therefore the ball is easy to 
stop. You must hold the crosse short with one hand, and try to get the ball 
on the middle of tj^g^net. It is not a bad thrftw to end a run in close to goal. 
By turnirtg^the left ^e a^ttle* to the mark you gain power. Except in throwing 
from the shoulder, the more you face away from the mark the stronger you 
will tlurow. 

Th^ ^ variqwis of thromn^ fast the side (the left). You turn your 

. with the left ifme mpre^or less to it , Raise the right 

the 1 ^ then swing round. In 

most wJb 4 se ways ^11 htep the dtosse aadose in dsr})0ssibl^ and jerk the 
i^all^off just elm ox the left side or shoulder. (It jp jorked hack over the 
ri|^t shoulder sometimes.) But there is one way in which the crosse is kept 
out at right angles to the body the whole time of throwing. This is a ^ood 
throw, but a difficult one. It is performed with a short swing and a half jerk. 
Of course the left is the natural side to throw past in all these cases, but i^is 
good to practise with the right as a means of baulking an opponent by an 
imexpect^ throw. A good swinging side throw alo/ig' the ground is often 
effective, f 

There arejsevcral fantastic methods of throwing recommended, such as — 
face the goaf and t^ow overhead ffom behind your back; or throw past your 
left side from behind. The latter throw is confusing to an adversary, but only 
ah experienced hand can risk dropping thebaH in the attempt to bring it round 
behind. Throwing between your legs is one elegant method, especially recom- 
mended if your enemy also happens to be standing in the same position. 

Tipping the ball is often done when the player is too hard pressed to be 
able to take it up. It consists in just getting the ball on to the stick, and 
tipping it forward before it has time to roll off again. It may be described 
as a gemle evasion of the rules.against hockey. Goal-keeper often “ tips ” the 
l>all to ftie side as it comes towards him. 

There is a way of throwing exaaly analogous to throwing by hand. The 
crosse is raised and drawn back to the right. M the moment of throwing it 
is turned almost edgeways, but the rapid motion prevents the ball from falling. 
The arm is moved as in throwing by hand, but the left shoulder must be 
brought round. This is a quick, useful throw for short distances. 

It must not be sujmosed that it is as difficult to play La Crosse as it is to 
describe it clearly. • Throwifig, for instance, is a simple art enough, difficult 
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as our description of it may seem. La Crosse is, i'i fact, a very easy game ; 
any one can join in it without previous training, and there are no troublesome 
rules to be remembered. On the other hand, expertness with the crosse is the 
result of practice only. Yet while the player may go on improving for years 
by long practice, he w ill find that he may become a moderately good player 
by very little indeed. That is just what a field game ought to be, simple 
enough for boys, clcvcr enough for men. 

It should be remaiked that ‘catching, stopping, and sometimes throwing, 
may very well be practised in private gardens, before venturing out to exhibit 
in public. 



CROQUET. 

This is a game of very modem invention, and yet, in a few years, it forced 
its way into such extraordinary popularity, that there is not a parish^ the 
kingdom where the game is not known--scarcely a lawn, suitable or unsuit- 
able, where the hoops were not to be seen ; scarcely a house of any preten- 
sions above those of the labourer’s cottage, in whose entrance hall or passage 
the long white deal box, which tells of mallets and balls within, was not a pro- 
minent object Lawn Tennis seems now to be taking its place. 

Many boys— and, perhaps, not a few even of our own readers - despise, or 
affect to despise, the game, as not manlv enough,^and wanting in interest 

The former of these charges may be brought with precisely t|ie*same force 
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and upon precisely the saiiie grounds against billiards ; but no one ever dreams 
of calling that an uijnianly game. As for the latter, if they find the game un- 
interesting, the fault 4ies either with themselves or with those they play witli, 
or perhaps also with the kind of game they play. ■ ^ . 

If they nfhke their first acquaintance with Croquet m an eight-ball game of 
the old type, with a company of flirts, triflers, and gossipers, we are not sur- 
‘prised.at their being “ bored ” and disgusted; but it is not the fault of the 
game, but of the company. 

The present writer, many years ago, when the game was young, once played 
(to his sorrow) in a sixteen-hiSS. game. The game lasted a whole afternoon, 
and he had but three turns I Of course, it was left hopelessly unfinished. It 
w^as a long time before even the sight of the game became again endurable to 
him. 

Since the game firsts'made its way into general popularity, many important 
modifications have been introduced not only intb the-method of play, but even 
' into the construction and material of its instruments. Manv of these alterations 
and improvements were suggested in our original article, now (1875) some 
six year? ago. 'rtifyjgli^we are not vain enough to think that our suggestions 
were to any very appreciable degree the causey it is yet gratifying that they 
should have been adopted. 

The following code of rules is called the Field ” Code. Although it is not 
the only code, it has been adopted here as being in the writer^s opinion, and 
; iii;&at of the friends he has consulted, perhaps the most satisfactory, taking 
all in all^ of all extant codes. In^ed, tnere is but one other, the All Eng- 
land" code, whichlolds any position at all besides it 

^ Recommendations the Field* Committee. 

A full-sized ‘croquet ground should measure 40 yards by 30 yards. Its 
boundaries should be accurately defined. • 

The Hoops should be of half-inch round iron, and should not be more than 
6 inches* in width, inside measurement The crowl^of the hoop should be at 
least 12 inches clear of the ground. A hoop with the crown at right angles 
to the legs is to be prefehed. 

The Pegs should bj of uniform diameter of not less than i J inch, and should 
stand at least 18 inches above the ground 

The BaUs should be of boxwood, and should not weigh less than 14 ounces 
each. 

The Four-Ball Game is recommended for adoption in preference to any 
other. ; 

When odds are given, the Bisque is recommended. A bisque is an extra 
stroke whidi may be taken at any time during the game in continuation of 
the tu^. A player receiving ’a bisque cannot roquet a ball twice in the same 
turn without making an intermediate point In other respects, a bisque con- 
fers all the advantages of an extra turn. A player receiving two or more 
bisques cannot take more than one in the sameHurn. Passing the boundary, 
or making a foul stroke, does not prevent the player taking a bisque. 

, The following Settings are recommended ; 

No.* I. Eight-Hoop Setting , — Distances on a full-sized ground : Pegs 3 
yards from boundary ; fir?t and corresponding hoop 5 yards from pegs ; 
centre hoops midway between first and sixth hoops, and $ yards from each 
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other ; comer hoops 6 yards from end of ground, and 5. yards from side. 
Starting spot 2 feet in front of first hoop, and opposite its centre. 

No. 2. Seven-Hoop Setting . — Distances on a full-sized ground : Pegs in 
centre line of ground 8 yards from nearest boundary^ Hoops up centre line 
of ground 6 yards from peg, and 6 yards apart ; comer hoops 7 yards from 
centre, and in a line with pegs. Starting spot yard from first hoop in centre 
line of. ground. 

No. 3. Six-Hoop Setting . — Distances on a full-sized ground as in No. 2, 
except the middle-line hoops, 8 yards apart. Starting spot i foot from left- 
hand comer hoop, and opposite its centre. 

It is essential to match play that bystanders should abstain from walking 
over the grounds, speaking to the players or the umpires, making remarks 
upon them aloud, or in any way distracting their attention. 

Definitions. 

A Point is made when a hoop is run, or a peg is hit, in order, 
e The striker’s fl6l>p gjr peg in order is the one he has next to make. The 
order is shown by dcftfed lines in the diagrams of settings. 

A Roquet is made when the stnkePs ball is caused by a blow of the mallet to 
hit another which ifr has not before hit in the same turn since making a point 

The striker’s ball is said to be in play until it roquets another. Having 
made roquet, it is in hand until croq^uet is taken. Croquet is taken by 
placing the striker’s ball in contact wim the one roqueted, the striker then 
futtiog his own baU with the mallet The non-strikers ball, when moved by 
n. is 6stied the eito^ud Mk ^ 

ehaQ tbai; all Itaiptnnts in otder except die winning 

i.r. 

THE LAWS OF CROQUET. ^ 

1. Mallets.^Tbtit. should be no restriction as t(® the number, weight, size, 

shape, or material of the mallets ; nor as to the attitude or position 
of the striker ; ifor as to the part of the mallet held, provided the ball 
^ be not stock with the handle, nor the mace stroke used. 

2. Size oy balls used ir xnatch play shall be inches in 

diameter. "" • ^ 

3. Choice of Lead and of shall be decided by lot which side 

^ sl)hll nave choice of lead and of balls. In a succession of games the 

cilice of lead shall be alternate, the sides keeping the same balls. 

4. Confmencement of Game.^ln commencing, each ball shall be placed 

oik the starting spot (see Settings.) The striker’s ball, when so placed 
and struck, is at oncein play, and can roquet another, or be roqueted, 
whether it has made the first hoop or not 

5. Stroke^ when taken,-— P l stroke is considered to be taken if a ball be 

moved in the act of striking; but should'ajplayer, in' taking aim, move 
his ball accidentally, ijt must be replaceti to the satisfaction of the 
adversary, and the stroke be then taken. If a ball be moved in taking 
• aim, and then struck \rithout being replaced, the stroke is foul (see 
Law25p , < 

6. ' Hoop^ wnen rm— A ball has run its hoop when, having passed through 
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from the plj tying side and ceased to rolH it cannot be touched by a 
straight-edge placed against the wires on .the side from which it was 
played. • 

7. Ball driven partly throufrh Hoop. — A ball driven partly through its 

hoop from the non-playing side, cannot run the hoop at its next stroke, 
if it can be touched by a straight-edge placed against the wires on the 
non-playing side. , 

8. Points counted to Non-StrikePs Ball. — A ball driven through its hoop, 

or against the turning peg, by any stroke not foul, whether of its own 
or of the adverse side, counts the point so made. 

9. Points made for Adversary s Ball. — If a point be made for an adver- 

sary's ball, the striker must inform his adversary of it. Should* the 
striker neglect to do so, and the adversary make the point again, he 
may continue his tinrn as though he had plaj^d for his right point 

10. The Turn. — A player, when his turn comes round, may roquet each 

ball once, and may do this again after each point made. The playdT 
continues his turn so Igng as he makes a poj^t or a roquet 

1 1. Croquet imperative after Roquet. — A placer w^Tbquets a -ball must 

take croquet, and in so doing must move botR^alls (see Law 25.) In 
taking croquet, the striker is not allowed to place his foot on the 
ball • 

12. Ball in hand after Roquet. — No point or roquet can be made by a ball 

which is in hand. If a ball in hand displace any other balls, they 
must remain where they are driven. Any point igoade in consequence 
of such displacement counts, notwithstanding that bail displacing 
them is in hand 

^ 13, Balls Roqueted a player roquets^ tvrd ba 0 $, 

simultaneously, he may choose from.wmch of Aem ht 
croquet; and a second roquet will be required before he can 
• croquet from the-other ball. 

Balls found Touching* — If at the commencement of a turn {he striker's 
ball be found touching another, roquet is deemed to be inade,and 
croquet must be taken at once. ^ 

15. Roquet and Hoop made by same Stroke., — Should a ball, in making its 

hoop, roquet another that lies beydhd the hoop, ant then pass through, 
the noop counts as wel| a»the roquet AbaU is deemed to be beyond 
the hoop if it lies so that it cannot be touched by a straight-^ge 
placed against die wires on the playing side. Should any part qf the 
ball that is roqueted be lying on the playing side of the hoqp, the 
roquet counts, but not the hoop. 

16. Pegging out — If a rover (except when in hand) be caused to hit the 

winning peg by any stroke of the same^side, not foul, the rover is out 
of the game, and must be removed f#6m the ground A rover may 
similarly be pegged out by an adverse rover. 

17. Rover pegged out by Roquet. — A player who pegs out a rover by a roquet 

loses the remaindei^of his turn. 

18. Balls sent off the Grmnd.^K ball sent off the ground must at once be 

replaced 3*feet within the boundary, measured from tlie spot where it 
went odl and at right angles to the margin. If this spot be already 
occupied, the ball last sent off is to b^ placed cmywnere in contact 
with the odieri at the option of the player sending;^off thq balL 
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19. Ball sent off near Corner , — A ball sent off within 3 feet of a comer is to 

be replaced 3 feet from both boundaries. 

20. Ball touching Boundary , — If the boundary be marked by a line on the 

turf, a ball touching the line is deemed to have been off the ground. 
If the boundary be raised, a ball touching th? boundary is similarly 
deemed to have been off the ground. 

’ 21. Ball sent off and returning to Ground, — 1/ a ball be sent off the ground, 
and return to it, the ball must be similarly replaced, measuring from 
the point of first contact with the boundary. 

22 . Ball sent within 3 feet of Boundary . — A ball sent within 3 feet of the 
boundary, but not off the ground, is to be replaced as though it had 
u;^ the of the striker's ball, whesti the striker 

^ w <0^0^ Isnngm of playing from where it lies* 

^5. tnkrfiring with Stroke.^U it be found that the height of 

the DOundiE^ intenetes with the stroke, the striker, with the sanction 
of the umpire, may bring in the balls a longer distance than 3 feet, so 
as to allow a free swing of the mallet Bils so brought in must be 
* moved in hpe ofnim. 

24. Dead Boundafyt^M^ in taking croquet, the striker send his own ball, 
or the ball croqueted, off the ground, he loses the remainder of his 
turn ; but if by the same stroke he make a roquet, his ball, being in 
hand, may pass the boundary without penalty. Should either ball 
while rolling after a croquet be touched or diverted from its course by 
an opponent, the sfrUcer has the option given him by Law 26, and is 
not li2^1p to lose his turn should the ball which has been touched or 
diverted pass the boundary. 

25- Foul Strokes . — If a player make a foul stroke, he loses the remainder 
of his turn, and any point or roquet made by such stroke does not 
count. Balls moved by a foul stroke are to remain where they lie, or 
be replaced, at the option of the adversary. If the foul be made w];ien 
taldng croquet, and the adversary elect to have the balls replaced, 
they must be replaced in contact as they stpod when the croquet was 
taken. The following are foul strokes : 

{a) To strike with the mallet another ball instead of or beside onc^s 
own in making the stroke. 

(h) To spoon, i.e., to push a ball without an audible knock. 

(c) To strike a ball twice in the saiAe stroke. 
r W To touch, stop, or divert the course of a ball when in play and 
rolling, whether this be done by the striker or his partner. 

(e) To allow a ball to touch the mallet in rebounding from a peg or 

wire. 

(f) To move a baU which lies close to a peg or wire by striking the 

peg or wire. 

(jC) To press a ball round a peg or wire (crushing stroke). 

{h) To play a stroke after roquet without taking croquet 
^ (V To fail to move both balls in taking croquet. 

(k) To croquet a ball which the striker is not entitled to croquet. 

26. Balls touched by Adversary , — Should a ball when rolling, except it be 
in hand, be touched, stopped, or diverted from its course by an adver- 
sary;\the striker mac'’ elect whether he will take the stroke again, or 
whethef4he ball shall remain where it stopped, or be placed where, in 
the judgnfent of t|iid umpire, it would have rolled to. 
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•27. Balls stopped or diverted by Umpire . — Should a ball be stopped or 
diverted from its course by an umpire, he is* to place it where he con- 
siders it would have rolled to. • 

28. Playing out of T4trn\ or with the Wrong Ball . — If a player play out of 

turn, or with the wrong ball, the remainder of the turn is lost, and any 
point or roquet made after the mistake. The balls remain where they 
lie when the penalty is claimed, or are replaced as they were, before 
the last stroke was made, at the option of the adversary. But if *the 
adverse side play without claiming the penalty, the- turn holds good, 
and any point or points made after the mistake are scored to the ball 
by which they have been made — that is, the ball is deemed to be for 
the point, jn order b the last point.^made in the turh^^except 
. lyhexi hais been play^ with; in which case the ' 

points dfe scored tOitbe ball which ougnt to tiave been played with. 
If more than one ball be played with during the turn, all points made 
during the turn, whether before or after the mistake, are scored to the 
ball last played with. AVhether the penalty J>e claimed or not, the 
adversary may follow with either ball of his ojjjn^tde. •• • 

29. Playing for Wrong Point — If a player make a wrong point it does not 

count, and, therefore— -unless he have, by the same stroke, taken 
croquet, or made a roquet — all subsequent strokes are in error, the 
remainder of the turn is lost, and any point or roquet made after the 
mistake. The balls remain where they lie when the penalty is claimed, 
or are replaced as they were befoi^ the last strokg was made, at the 
option of the adversary. But if the player make another point, or the 
adverse side play, before the penalty is claimed, the turn holds good ; 
and the player who made the mistake is deemed to be for the point 
next in order to that which he last made. 

30. Information as to Score , — Every player is entitled to be informed which 
• is the next point of any ball 

31. State of Game^if dispHted,T-^nffCi clips are used, their position, in case 

of dispute, shall be conclusive as to the position of the balls in the 


game. 

32. Wildes knocked out of Ground , — Should a player, in trying to run his 

hoop, knock a wire of that hoop out of the groiind^vith his ball, the 
hoop does not count. The ball must be replaced, and the stroke 
taken again ; but if by the same stroke a roquet be made, the striker 
may elect whether he will claim the roquet or have the balls rcpiaqpd. 

33. Pegs or Hoops not Upright. — hny player may set upright a peg or hoop, 

except the one next in order ; and that must not be altered except 
by the umpire. 

34. Ball lying in a Hole or on Bad Ground.-^K ball lying in a hole or on 

bad ground may be moved with the sanction of the umpire. The ball 
must be put back— away from the object aimed at— and so as not 
to alter the line of aiip. 

35. Umpires.-^’kxi umpire shall not give his opinion, or notice any error 

that may be made, unless appealed to by one of the players. The 
decision of an umpire^ when appealed to, shall be final The duties of 
an umpire are — 

id) To decide matters in dispute diiring^he game, if appealed to. 

(b) fo keep the score, and, if asked by a player, to disclose the state 
of it. 
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(c) To move the dips, or see that they are properly moved. 

(^) To replace balls sent off the ground, or to sec that they arc pro- 
perly replaced. ' 

(e) To adjust the hoops or pegs not upright, ^r to see that they are 
* properly adjusted. 

.36. Absence of Umpire .— there is no umpire present, permission to 
move a ball, or to set up a peg or hoop, or other indulgence for which 
an umpire would be appealed to, must be asked of the other side. 

37. Appeal io Referee . — Should an umpire be unable to decide any point at 
issue, he may appeal to the referee, whose decision shall be final ; but 
no player may appeal to the referee from the decision of an umpire. 

t 

♦Observations on Rules. 

f 

Ride 1. — In the early days of the game there \Vas much difiference of 
Opinion, and often much jealousy, about the mallets. On many grounds a 
player was not allowed (o use any mallet butt those provided by the ground. 
There was naturall^^'gjpch resistance to this amongst real players, and at 
last common sense prevailed, so that now-a-days hardly any one who can 
lay any claim to be a player would think of being unprovided with a private 
mallet. At billiards' men use their own cues, at cricket their own bats, in 
rowing their own sculls, and so on in, all other games : what possible objection 
the sani^ in the case of croquet ? 
iv. .? rw ci^use of (he that the duffers” pejrceived top plainly 

. that the " pkyc^i” 'Sc;oi>ea, o&chiibef^ with well-made and 

' well-balanced weapons/ the' <^nary inffij^^ mallets usually 
provided, that they had nO ehdnce at all a^inst them. 

There was another grand Stand made in the case of allowing a multiplicity 
of mallets \ but here effectual appeal was made to the precedent of golf, 
wh»e a wl^^ army of “ dubs is used hy each playerj!tm pf billiards, whdre ' 
long cues^aiid short cues are used according to tne exigencies of the situation; 
and the point has been finally conceded. ^ 

The fM*o|ibitory clause qt the end is directed against the ingenuity of certain 
individuali*^ niorc ingenious than ingenuous,” who invented strange «piethods 
of playingf One flayer had theliandle end of his mallet ‘‘topped” like a 
billiard cue, and for critical fine strokes down on his knees and played 
his ball as on a billiard table, much to the astonishment of friends and foes. 
Another Uy flat on his face, “ lined ” his ball carefully, the% placing the mallet 
on the ground, the centre of the head almost touching the ball, pushed it 
sharply forward, making, in fact, the “ mace stroke” at billiards. These and 
other eccintricities of inventive genius necessitated some restriction of the 
latitude allowed to players within at least reasonable limits. 

For ourselves, we recommend each player to provide himself with at least 
two -mallets. One with a short handle and short head, something like the 
old original pattern ; this only for occasional and to be kept neat and 
natty, only because a good workman likes always to have his tools clean and 
bright, as well as keen and fit for use. The other, with which he will have to 
do most of his work, should be as carefully choseil and as carefully adjusted 
to his height and strength as ought a cricket bat 

. Its head should be of lignilm vitae, for choice, if not, of the best Turkey box, 
and the handle of good sound ash. The head should, be not less than 9 in. 
in length ; the diameter should be about yin , ; this may be increased or 
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diminished— the latter but very slightly— to suit tlfe player. A very slight re- 
duction in diameter fone-tenth of an inch; even majkes a wonderful difference 
in the weight of the mallet. Both faces should be flat) and with the edges 
gently rounded off. The present writer has a mallet made under his own 
direction, of which thi head is 14 inches long, 3I inches in dfameter — the 
same diameter, in fact, as the match balls ; but this is exceptionally large. 
The practice it makes, however, is something very remarkable, nor js it m 
reality so difficult to wield as it at first sight appears. 

The handle should be at least 3 feet in length, strong and slightly oval, with 
the long axis in the same direction as the head. If the mallet be made at 
home, great care must be taken in insuring accuracy in this point : a very 
slight divergence will make the mallet very uncertain in its work. To insure 
a more certain grasp it is well to bind that part of the handle where the hands 
come with string : coloured string is pretty, and not less workmanlike 

A better plan still is .to gSt a saddler to cover it with leather, the soft side 
outside, sewn close on and the scam well beaten down. This affords a per-"^ 
feet hold, and yet will not chafe the softest hand nor soil the most delicate 
glove. The present writer adopted this plan some years ago most sugcessfuUy 
with ins cricket bats, and now these leaihcr-coverca 'handles are becoming 
quite common amongst cricketers. 

In the early days of small mallets there was much diffeience of opinion both 
as to the method of holding the mallet and also as to the manner of standing; 
but now that large< mallets are almost universal amongst players, there can 
be but little diversity of opinion as to the^s^ntials in either. 

The new .be ^ ptere can be no 

division into bostiWciuiiito of one-lii^ed t^nanded plafers, as of yore; , • 
nor, considering the wei^t to be |iipported,is it easy to hold them in the 
namby-pamby way* adopted by mbsCladies and some men, with the forefinger 
pointed down the handle* 

Sy some this is aefipdSed to anaid to the rightful direction of the stroke, 
than which there can ^ no more mistaken notion. The writer Jiad often 
puzzled himself to discover the real reason for this female, idiosyncracy, having 
observed that ladies hold their parasols and nearly everything else sater the 
same feeble fashion— feeble because it detracts most*seriously from the grasp- 
ing power of the hand. At last one day, hsrving an unpresentable right hand, 
he found it netcessary to play in a glove^of course % light kid : he at once 
discovered that he must eifher*sacrifice his glove and split it up in various 

g laces, or adopt the projecting-index-finger method above mentioned : a n^/- 
tting kid glove does not allw for the swelling muscles of the dosed hana. 

As for Position^ the most scientifically correct and therefore the most satis- 
factory is as follows : The player should place himself in front of his ball, 
facing at right angles to its intended course, his feet slightly apart, his toes 
close up to the line of the ball, but leaving d clear course, and the body 
slightly bent over it. The mallet should be held with straight arms, firmly 
but not stiffly, so that mallet and arms form a kind of pendulum swinging 
freely from the shouldersj thb mallet-head must point exactly along the line 
of the ball ; and here is the use of a head, every inch of length making 
it more easy to judge of and secure this vitally important condition. 

Having s^ttkd these preliminaries, which with very little practice bOcome 
quite mechah^bal, the mallet should be raised^smoothly and auietly away from ^ 
the ball to the height and distance requisite for the due ‘^strength” of the 
stroke, and then allowed to fall back upon the ball, the stroke depending 

7— a . 
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entirely upon the momentum of the^malletjand in nowise upon any muscular 
exertion of the striker, other than that required to raise it at first 

In this leaving the lAallet to do its own work lies the true secret of sustained 
accurate play^ A player may make a succession of briHiant strokes, and even 
keep it up for a whole afternoon or a series of afternoons, without adopting 
this method. A good eye and a steady hand may make up for a faulty style, 
but sponer or later the Nemesis must come : the.eye is not always true nor the 
muscles steady ; failure brings a sense of uncertainty, and the confidence 
b^otten of success, which is the mainstay of your unscientific players, is no 
longer there to shaipen the eye and nerve the hand, and the brilliant player 
coUapses at once and for ever. 

So may it be seen at cricket : a young player flashes out upon the world, 
makes wonderful scores against the best bowling, or takes nearly all the 
wickets in a succession of big matches. ‘‘ Here i^ the coming man,” says the 
world. But the old stagers shake their heads. “He has a good eye and a 
‘ strong wrist, but he has no style — ^he won^t do ; ” or “ His bowling is* really 
very fine, but the batsman will soon find him ^ut and play him like the rest ; 
he* IS ovei'bowling hTx^plf too, and won’t last.” A season or two more and 
the young Titan has Swindled into a dwarf ; the big matches know him no 
more, and only the curious in such matters notice his name occasionally in 
small local contes’ts.' Exceptional gifts may atone for many shortcomings, 
but they cannot long supply the place of those results of continued intelligent 
practice which go by the names of “ Form” and “ Style.” 

It will be seen th4t the childrenih the illustration at the head of this article 
do not follow thiSoinstructions given above. We have allowed it to remain in 
its place, however, because, besides being a really pretty picture, it very well 
illustrates the state of the game several years ago, when the first edition 
of this work was published, and so not only serves as a memorial of the past, 
but jJso as a landmark to show what has oeen the progress of the game even 
in that short space of time. < 

Rule 4 .-~rIn many places it is even still the custom to make a ball “ out of 
play” until it has run its first hoop, or even in extreme cases to allow a player 
any number of “ tries ” un^l this fearful initial difficulty has been surmounted. 
This absurd concession to feeble players is now happily a thing of the past 
upon all lawns of aSiy pretensions. * 

Rule II. — ^The rec^uirement in this. rule, nhqt both balls must be moved in 
taking croquet, is difficult of application where there is no umpire, and an 
umpire is, bf course, an unattainable luxury in ^ ordinary games ; we have 
always, thei'efore, under such circumstances, advocated its abrogation. Even 
in matcheswe do not see that anything is gained by the rule ; it can make but 
little difference to the game whether the second ball is made to move half an 
inch or not It would be far njore satisfactory to allow the striker the option 
of making ft move or not at his*discretion, so long as, at the moment of sti*iking, 
actual contact exists between the two balls. This latter point is of importance, 
as definitely fixing the locality of the striker’s ball. 

If the rule be kept in force where t^ere is no tj^pire, it must always prove 
a fertile source of dispute and misunderstanding, and is a terrible weapon in 
the hands of an unscrupulous player, or even in the hands of that far larger 
class of players, such as one finds in every kind of game; and, indeed, in evexy 
department of affaiils, who atfe absolutely incapable of seeing things that mili- 
tate against themselves, while they are microscopically and imaginatively 
its descrying the errors of their opponents. It is most essential in all 
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games to cultivate simplicity of laws^ and jto avoid*as far as possible all refine- 
ments of definition. Better lose some slight advantage in the |^ame, than 
open the door to possible sharp practice. Tke fact is, this rule is a relic of 
prse-scientific days : 4 existe because it exists. Had there been no such rule 
when the rules were revised and codihed, no modem practical flayer would 
have thought of inventing such a rule, and it evidently owes its retention still 
in the new code to the conseevatism of some one or more of the revisers.^ We 
hope the next revision will make short work of it. 

Rule 12. — On many grounds a rover" is considered out "if he touch the 
peg after roquet, and while his ball therefore is in hand ; but this is manifestly 
unfair, and this rule distinctly sets the matter at rest. 

Rule 14. — This is an admirable escape from what has often proved to be a 
difficult position. 

R^ie 1 5. — This rule may i-equife a little explanatidiii, but with a diagram it 
is quite simple. In case (a), the striker's ball is supposed to strike another 
ball beyond the hoop, but so placed as to obstmet the full 
passage ofiiis own, and then to p^ss satisfactorily through, 
as in diagram. It will be* evidenf that if O be exactly 
opposite the centre of the hoop, ancl 
s be driven in the direction s o, 
contact must be made with o before* 
itself has passed the hoop. If S can 
contrive so to displace o as to secure 
room for its own free passage, it scores both the hoop * 
and the roquet ; if not, it scores the roquet only. If the 
balls be as in diagram (b), with o projecting ever so little 
on this side of the hoop, then the roquet only can be counted, even though 
the balls be driven through. 

Rules 16 & 17. — These rules about pegging out hz.v2 been by authority pro- 
visionally placed in abeyance. For ourselves, we think it would add much to 
the game if all pegging out by opponents were abolished. The wkqle subject 
is beset by many diffic^iltics, and hardly any conclusion can be arrived at 
which will not be open to objection on some count or other. But on this 
particular point we feel we have a very Strong case. 

Rule 18.— This rule supposes the existence of what is technically called the 
‘‘ dead boundary ” — a comparative innovation in the game, but most useful. 
Before this regulation was introduced a player \vas subject, upon laums of any 
extent, to be condemned to a series of hard wild drives up from long distances, 
simply to get his ball back into the game, without the slightest possibility of 
“placing" it. A powerful arm and some lu.ck in getting hold of the balls at 
critical moments was, under these circumstances, an oveimatch for the most 
finished skill, less fortunate in these particular^. We have seen a good player 
utterly overwhelmed in this way by a muscular and triumphant opponent, 
whose crashing blows, like what are called “ gallery strokes ” in cricket, judgjed 
only by their results, were hjiiled with ioy by his friends, and looked upon with 
respectful awe by his enemies. As well might one require a player at billiards, 
whose bajl has ^oeen knocked off the table, to play it back somehow or other 
with his cue^ as r^uire a croquet player to play bstek a ball that hjis been 
knocked to an indefinite distance off the ground. 

Rule 25. — The reason for insisting upon the rSplacemeht of the balls in case 
of a foulstroke is not at once apparent. The object is to prevent a player delibe- 
rately making a foul stroke when, as does sometimes happen, he finds he can 
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in that way do either jnorfi good to his own si5e, or, what comes to the same 
thing, more harm to his adversaries. It seems strange to have to legislate in 
Ais manner for a mSre game ; but, unfortunately, there are people, the veiy 
souls of hoQOur in other things, who, even when rioth^g but the barren glory 
of victory is at stake, will avail themselves of every little flaw in the laws, and 
stoop to unheard-of mcannessess to bring themselves or their friends but one 
step nearer the winning-post— and this without a blush, or even the sense of 
shame. The writer played once in a vcr>' well-matched set, where the winning 
game of the rubber was pulled off in this way : It was a four-handed gaim* ; 
his side won the first game, and were well on in the second. At a critical 
moment he was .about to “ peg out ” the opposition rover, as was always the 
cflstom in those days when opportunity occurred. The hostess, whose ball 
was thus in peril, protested against it as a mean advantage ; and finally, after 
a little discussion, the stroke was abandoned, although the whole p^iy had 
^ been laid out for this for some turns back. By good play and some Iuck, the 
opponents ran out. The next, and winning game, the writer having made his 




placing of one or both balls almost to an inch, ^ich are simply impossible 
upon any but a true sheet of turf, * 

When there are any considerable inequalities in th^'turf, a slow stroke is 
hardly to be attempted ; just at the critical moment the ball may come upon 
one of these lumps of other irregularities, and Vander off indefinitely — pro- 
bably coming finally to rest precisely in the very spot where the striker least 
wishes it to be. And as it is the gentle, and not the slashing strokes, the 
careful timing” of the ball, &nd not mere hard hitting, that tests the skill of 
the player, it is exceedingly annoying to any one who really cares about the 
game to find his skill thus neutralized, and more than neutralized, and himself 
driven to adopt a style of play which he detests. A gradual slope does not 
so much matter,— that can be calculated on and provided for ; it is the small 
abrupt irregularities that prove the ruin of all accurate play, but fortunalely 
this is the fault that is most easily remedied. • 

Almost any sheet of turf*may be turned into a croquet lawn, and* entirely 
by home labour, too, if only a little industry and perseverance be displayed . 
Of course, where money is no object, the thing may be better and more 
thoroughly*done by hired labofir; but this will not gh^ejialf the pleasure, and 
may not, after all, if any talent be displayed by the ruiateurs, be so very far 
superior as to make it worth the additional expense. 

The work, to be emried to a thoroughly successful ijsue, should properly 
be commenced not later .than the midme of October ; but, if the season prove 
favourable, (t will'not bie of much consequ^ce if Uie work be begun later, so 
that it be well out of band b^ the eiid.%JsmmUy. •;;; - • 

If there be alre^y a satiSfacto^:€ro]^rin£p.c^^^ wttlm good sutebO, there 
will be little to do butto remove ifiequiditie^ for’ ^jkih the general redpe will 
be continuous work with a heavy roller, as soon as the ground is fairly sodden 
by the winter rains ; while for special .bumps and depressions, which continue 
to resist any other treatment, the following is a simple and certain remedy ; 

• Make tv o incisions in the turf with a spade, about four inches in depth, 
cutting each other at fight angles, so that the point of section is just about the ' 
centre of the obnoxious jrrcgularity; now rais^the turf at the four*au[igles thus 
presented, and subtract or add, as the case may be, sufficient soil to reduce 
the inequality to the surrounding level. In each ease some little allowance 
must be made for the further crushing powers of the roller. 

As regards the turf itself, no pjpns must be spared to eradicate all weeds, 
moss, plantain- roqts, coarse gfass, &c.; and, if necd^sary, feulty pieces must 
be cut out and replaced by sound turfs, 

A few pounds of good grass-seed will prove of great service in providing a 
' fine close turf, and a good heavy top-dressing of road-scrapings will also well 
repay the trouble taken to lay it on. 

If the turf be not good to commence with, and the subsoil poor and gravelly, 
the best thing to do, and, indeed, the only satisfactory course, is to take up 
the whole sheet of turf, carefully level the subsoil, with spade and pickaxe if 
necessary, lay down a superstratum of good sound mould, and then relay the 
turf over that, rejecting, oi&course, such sods as are not well up to the mark, 
and replacing them by new ones. 

If sufficiency of new turfs be not available, lay down as much of the centre 
of the ground as you can, and trust to la good supply of seed for the borders. 
Then roll, and otherwise treat it as above described. 

We, of course, take it for panted that the utmost care is taken to keep up 
a constant and efficient supi^y of water. 
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Arrangefnent of the Grmnd,—T\i\s is not a matter of such vital importance 
to the game as might at firsf sight be supposed, almost all the ordinary systems 
affording a very good opening for an interesting contest. 

Nevertheless, the Arrangement of the hoops undoubtedly docs make a 
material difference to the lasting interest of the game ; and many a closely 
contested war of words has raged over this question. 

, The settings we have given above are considered to afford more ‘‘ sport ” 
tlian any others ; but there is ample room for *the display of any amount of 
ingerfuity in working out and experimenting upon new settings. 

On first-class lawns, of course, any possible arrangement is just as practic- 
able as another, and were these the only places to be legislated for, uniformity 
of practice would be much to be desirea ; but it is one of the great recom- 
mendations of croquet that it can be played almost anywhere. Granted a 
pjee^ tolerably smoo^ turf^ if ijt be only a few yards square, and croquet is 

- • / agreeablC'law^ ^ver played on was of quite insignifi- 

pre^ and bad/besidesj, a pear-tree in the middle; and once 
we played bn a nearly dctrcujar- lawn, with a«^owcr-bed' in the middle. Of 
course the ordlnary*^^angcment of the hoops was quite impracticable in 
both cases ; but the game was not spoilt, scarcely even marred, for all that 
The pear-tree whose presence we so greatly lamenttid on die first-mentioned 
ground, at the comnfencement of our practice' on it, proved afterwards, when 
we became more proficient in aim mid general skil^ almost a compensation 
for a more extended field of operation ; fori without it, it would have been 
impossible to placcea ball almost iriywhere on tlie ground in even tolerable 
safety from an 3 s,other>,^Jbile 5 as it was, many a ball lying under its friendly 
shelter was as safe, nay/ safer, from the assaults of a foe not two yards off as 
if it had been two hundred. 

Where any one setting has been adopted, it is a great saving of time and 
labour to prepare a piece of string or tape with knots or other marks upor\ it 
for the various hoops. This stretched from peg to peg will, give all the hoops 
in that linp^ and other pieces fastened on at right ang^les will give the position 
of the side hoops with mathematical nicety. If the string or tape (the latter 
is preferable) be tolerablyostout, and reasonable care be taken in winding and 
unwinding it, there need be no fear of its becoming entangled. 

Boundaries. — If 'possible there should be a raised bank, 8 inches or so in 
height, all round the lawn : this is the most satisfactory boundary. The next 
best thing is a line of wire netting of about the same height ; but this is very 
apt^o upset short-sighted or inattentive people, or catch in ladies’ dresses. A 
very simple method of marking is to peg close to the ground a whitened cord 
or piece of stout string. This makes a perfect landmark, and is not liable to 
the same objections as the wire netting. Its only drawback is that it is of no use 
in arresting the course of the ball, otherwise it serves its purpose admirably. 

Hoofs . — The thickness of iron employed for the hoops may seem a very 
unimportant matter of detail, but practically it becomes one of no slight con- 
sequence. The thickness given, half-inch iron, ^ould be the minimum. If 
the thickness of the wire is appreciably less than this, the hoops are apt toget 
twisted and bent, and are more difficult to drive satisfactorily into ^ hard 
ground, and are thus always falling away from the needful rigid perpendicular ; 
, they are, moreover, less easily distinguishable. 

. The flatrtopped hbops are now becoming almost universal. 

The Balls .— recommendation given as to weight should be very care- 
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fully attended to ; it is a matter of very serious importance. Light balls are 
much more erratic and are much more sensible to slight inequalities of ground 
than arc heavy ones. Here, again, it is only a minimui^ that is given. 

Where real play is intended, it is as well to* keep always a perfect set of . 
balls, unbruisecl and unshipped for serious gamejs, and a second set of partly- * 
used balls for rougher work or foj: wet weather. 

The wet is very injurious to the balls, and a good set should be exposed to 
it as little as possible. They should Imj kept constantly in a dry but Aot <oo 
hot place, and a slight application of a greasy cloth every now and then be- 
fore they are put away (of course, after they have been thoroughly dried, which 
should be done by vigorous rubbing with a piece of house-flannel), will prove 
a great preservative. 

All promiscuous knocking and banmng-about of the balls-— a very common 
weakness amongst young people— should be sternl> discouraged. A ball 
seldom gets chipped or Ijruised in actual play, unless perhjms by a very un- 
skilful player. The player should be required to carry the bans carefully from « 
place to mace, especially when are bfeing taken to or from the lawn. 

Four-JBAll Gamr.— This is me game wrth •plying, and it should 

be played if possible by only two players. Thus each^ respohsiblelentirely 
for the success or ill success of his own side; there is no jealousy about help- 
ing or declining to help one’s partner, and there can be nq disputing as to the 
proper direction of the game Each player is his own captain and side in 
one. He can conceive and follow out a line of play simply on the ground of 
merits, and without being weighted by^the necessity for considering the 
weaknesses or idiosyncracies of his partner. • 

There is the same difference between the two-handed game-at croquet and 
the four-hand cdy as there is at billiards. No billiard-player thinks of joining 
in a four-handed game if he can possibly get a two-handed. 

The six-handed game, even with a picked set of players, is sure to become 
mo^e or less tedious and a weariness to the flesh ; while the eight-handed 
game is simply an abomination. 

Theory of the Gaaje.— We have hitherto taken for granted’a certain 
amount of previous know edge of the game on the part of our readers ; but 
perhaps a short notice of its theory may be not absolutely misplaced^ 

The game is played by opposite parties, of two or more on side, each player 
armed with a mallet, having his owi\ball, which it i^his business to drive with 
his mallet through the several hOops in ofder, strikingithe turning-peg on the 
way, and so home to the starting-peg, contact with which puts -his ball out. 

The side that gets all its balls out first wins. ^ 

This is the mere outline of the game, the framework; as it were, on which 
the game is constructed : in point of fact, making the hoops comes to be a 
matter of very inferior interest in a close game. It is only when both sides 
have made all their hoops, and are fighting for* the winning-peg, to get out, 
that all the capacities of the game are revealed. 

In a case like this, with good and well-matched players, the interest becomes 
absorbing ; the game sways backwards and forwards— now one party has it 
all its own way, now the other ; and it is only when the last ball of a side has 
actually struck the^peg, that victory can be confidently reckoned upon by one 
party, or despai. cd of by the other. There is, perhaps, no other game played 
in which the maxim, that it is nfever lost till it is w^n, is more constantly exem- 
plified as it is in croquet, or in which a player may with more advantage take 
for his motto, Nil xiesperanduiiu 
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Science op the gXme.— The science olf the game may most conveniently 
be considered under two heads,* Mechanical and Intellectual, Under the for- 
mer will naturally, fall all that pertains to manual dexterity ; while the latter 
will include those higher qualities which are, as it were, the very salt of the 
game, and which are to the mere physical science what a general is to his army, 
or the brain to the body; 

' ^ material 

h^ bl^ ^pedy iA the way, the paL of 

the balll^ 1$ a matter of the eilnplest calculaticm. A ataraigbt eye and a firm 
hand will place even the most nntnitiated flayer on a par with the most 
practised performer, as far as hitting the ball goes. 

The Croquet. — H aving mastered the art of driving his own ball in a 
straight line in aniy tequieite direction, so*as to strike another ball or to pass 
through a hoom ai^the more difficult art of ‘‘placing^^ it— that is, of so judging 
the strength of his stroke as to make the bail roll exactly as far, and no far- 
ther, than he desires— the player must study and master the art and practice 
of thus directing and placing two balls— that is, he must make himself a pro- 


of thus directing and placing two balls 
ficient in the croquet.” 


striker placed the two balls together as (n " croquet” proper, put his foot upon 
his own ball, and then delivered the stroke. If this was done properly — and 
it was hardly possible for a player who had had ahy practice to fail, except 
from extreme carelessness— the obiect-ball was driven off at a velocity pro- 
portioned to the vigour of the stroke, and in a direction in accordance with 
the relative positions pf the two balls, as we hav% explained further on, while 
the striker’s ball remained firm under his foot 

It has been found that all the advantages of this old tight croquet” may 
be obtained by.skill in the use of the mallet unaided by the foot ; and there- 
fore for this and other reasons, not nec^sary now to specify, its use has been 
abolished. * ’ * 

To drive your own ball where you will in a straight line is a matter of com- 
parative facility, and some skill in ‘‘ judging strength” is not difficult of attain- 
ment, nOr by any means uncommon ; to treat in like manner the object-ball, 
while your own is held firm with your foot, is not only not more difficult, but 
positively much more easy, and far less liable tb failure ; but to be able to 
place Mh balls at will exactly where most wanted— either following each 
other, or each going off at a different angle, and having to traverse a different 
distance— this, indeed, is a very triumph of skill and dexterity, and entitles a 
player to a place amongst the very first, sofar^s mere mechanical proficiency 
IS concerned. j 

It is in the croquet that are to be found all the scientific possibilities of the 
game; and, therefore, the player who desires to excel cannot take too much 
trouble m making himself as far as possible master of this fascinating branch • 
of Its practice. 

In order to do this with any success, he^must possess or acquire a thorough 
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knowledge, theoretical or practical, or both, of the fiatural* laws which govern 
the motions of the balls when brought into contact with pne another. 

We need not go into any abstruse scientific details ; they arc not necessary 
for the due attainment pf our object, which is to take a practical rather than 
theoretical view of the subject : a reference to one simple rule of mechanics 
will answer every purpo^ie. 

^ If one ball be driven ^ another ball coming in contact with it, the/ormer 
will fly off froip the- latter in the direcdon of the straight line joining their 
centres. This irule holds good also tlu». two balls atw in eoQt^t at rest,; 

mathematical ce^itainty. Get this line'carrSCdyjand it matters not ho^ 
your own ball : the croqueted ball must take the right direction. The central 
figure in the illustration illustrates this . , * ^ 

rule : in whatever direction the mallet 
-—represented by the- arrows— falls on 
the dark or croqueting ball, the fight or 
croqueted ball ;;r//r/inevitably fly off in 
the direction of r. 

There is not much difficulty in plac- 
ing either the croqueted or the croquet- 
ing ball singly ; but when both have to 
be “ placed,” or still more when both 
have to be taken through a series of 
hoops together, then the player will in- 
deed be required to put forth his utmost 
skill ; to do all he Imows. 

The movements of the croqueting 
ball depend entirely upon the hand- 
lings of the mallet. For instance, in 
the left-hand bottom figure, if it be 
required to place the croqueting ball at 
ay a very different stroke is required 
to that which would place it at c. The 
object-ball, of course, will in either 
case fly off to b. A simple formula Will, 
perhaps, prove more serviceable here 
than pages of instruction. Bear this, therefore, in mind : ** SHORT SHARP 
SIROKES PRODUCE GREAT ANGLES; LONG SWEEPING STROKES, MNE 
ANGLES.” The formei^rive the croqueted b^l, and hardly stir the other ; the 
latter drive the croqueting ball, and, unless the angle be fine, scarcely move the 
croqueted. 

In making the sweeping or driving stroke, the mallet must be grasped with 
rigid hand and wrist as firmly as possible, and quite low down, and must- be 
made to follow well after the ball. Great firmness and decision are required 
to make this very useful stroke effectively. 

The short sharp sitrokes must be delivefed with a loose wrist, the mallet not 
being held too ti^t, but rather allowed to play in the hand. Care must be 
taken, too, to arrest the mallet’s motion at^ the very instant of delivery : if it 
be allowed to follow the ball in the least, it 'will ftot only ihodify the angle, but 
will impart to the ball more or less of its own forward impetus. To avoid this, 
the mallet should be brought up sharp with a kind of jerk — a knack not very 





^orqu^ command of this method of toMt^ the 
croquet is valuable,, and, indeed, to a first-rate ^player, is simply 

jb!idispehsable : in every game he is- sure to find abundant opportunity of 
^ifialdng it serviceable. . • ^ 

It is exceedingly difficult to make these short sharp strokes with any cer- 
tainty with the heavy mallets, and it requires an portion of muscular power 
’not ppssible to everybody. The momentum pf a large mallet is so great that 
nothing but a very strong ton and wrist can arrest its course with sufficient 
suddenness. To deliver the stroke properly the mallet miisl be arrested at 
the moment of contact with the ball; the slightest “follow on” is fatal to the 
stroke. 

, Now, it is not everybody who is gifted with a sufficiently muscular develop- 
ment for this purpose, and even to those who are, the strain on the wrist is so 
severe and so suddeit, that very serious injury J:o the tendons is by no means 
an unlikely occurrence. The present writer, while attempting this stroke with 
a very large mallet, received an injury to the tendons of his wrist and arm 
which lasted him for several years. He h^ made the stroke scores of times 
before,, and alway9ki6und if hard of achievement, but had never looked upon 
it as likely to be a source of any danger. It is not so much the sudden jerk 
, that is the source of the possible mischief ; it is the liability of the mallet to 
turn in the hand at the moment of arrestation, thus causing a jerk and twist 
at the same moment— -a very unpromising combination. 

It is'better, therefore, when this stroke occurs in the game, to lay aside the 
large mallet, and to mal^e use qf the small one recommended above. This 
being actually hgft ter than the balls, will have a tendency of itself to fly back 
when the strolSe is delivered, and will therefore require little of that sudden 
jerk-back which is so trying to the wrist, and what it does require is rendered 
comparatively a matter of unimportance by its immeasurably inferior mo- 
mentum. 

With the small mallet a skilful player can drive the croqueted ball ta the 
very extremity of the ground, and yet not move his own ball from the spot. 
This edn, of course, only be done where there it no attempt at a splitting 
stroke ; but even in this^latter case it is perfectly wonderful what may be done 
with the two balls : the'eroqueted ball may be sent far away in one direction, 
and the striker's* ball be made t6 roll, screwing along in a slow aggravating 
manner, up to another ball or towards a*hoj>p, only a foot or so off. 

Thus it may- be seen that a thorough command of the small mallet is quite 
as important an element in the game, though more rarely called into play, as 
tflkt of the large one. 

Science Intellectual. — It would he impossible, in the short space of a 
few pages, to enter into a very ’elaborate disquisition on the practical working 
of the game, or go into and describe all the moves upon the balls. A few 
general hints and illustratioTns will be all we can attempt, 

* Hints to youn^ Flayers.— ks. the beginning of the game, and before making 
each stroke, look well around you and see what is the exact position of affairs ; 
then, having made up your mind whattb do, fiiake your stroke deliberately 
and carefully. 

Above all things avoid hurry, especially when in the midst of a good break. 
Nothing is so likely to bring your break to an untimely end. 

Watch the game careMly throughout, studying especially each player’s 
style, both friend and foe. You will thus not only measure the capability of 
die other players - a knowledge sometimes of the utmost importance at critical 



moments in the game— but you^will 1j^ Very liI^4o pick up a hint or .. 
which may hereafter prove most servic&blfer ' . , 

You must remember that it is a matter of the Aitmost importance to your 
game to know not only h(jw far you may dare to trifle with your enemies, but 
also how much it is safe to leave to your friend. A correct judgment upon 
this head at rl critical point in the game will often win a match otherwise 
irretrievably lost. , • , . . ' 

Do not play a selfish game ; that is, do not be in too great a hurry to make 
your own hoops. , You may often do more service to your side by going back, 
or lying by to help your friend, tl?an by running your pwn ball through half a 
dozen hoops. Remember, you cannot win the game off yoijr own ball. 

Do not hesitate either, where you can do real injury {o your opponents, to. 
abandon yoirr own. game, in order to go down and break up theirs. 

Look with an especially jeajous eye upon any assenfbly of their balls in 
friendly contiguity : rush tiown, at all hazards, and break it up. Such a 
gathering always portends mischiet 

Never try a difficult stroke, ho^tever brilliant, when circumstances do not 
imperatively demand it. It is the safe game that wifts. ^onrinstance, inlrying . 
for a hoop from a difficult point, unless you are pretty certain of making it, 
it is better to place your ball and wait for your next turn, than run the risk of 
overrunning your hoop, and so having to come back. Better the certainty of 
making the hoop in two turns, than the chance of having to take three. Of 
course this is on the supposition that none of the enemy’s balls are iCirking 
about near. • 

Lastly, take every opportunity of practising the various sVokes, especially . 
the more simple ones. If the brilliant strokes, make the beauty" of the game, 
it is the ordinary every-day strokes that do the work. Just as at billiards, it is 
not the man who makes the brilliant strokes- that necessarily wins the game, 
but he who can go on time after time making the simple straightforward 
strolls with unfailing machine-like regularity. Of course the command of 
the exceptional strokes is of enormous advantage to a player, as it \yill con- 
stantly enable him to extMcate himself from a difficulty and get thb balls 
together when they are apparently hopelessly apart ^and scoring seems an 
impossibility. 

The theory of croquet is just the same, and there is certainly in croquet, 
just the same as in billiards, something peculiarly aggravating to the oppo- 
nents in the sight of a player calmly making his points in unfailing succession, 
laying his ball after each stroke within an inch or so of where it is wantei 
and so steadily progressing in his game without apparently making or haviiJg 
to attempt a single stroke that is above the ordinary humdrum average. 

But herein lies the skill of the player: he ha*s no difficult strokes to play, 
because he takes care to avoid having them; he so places the balls after each 
stroke that the succeeding one shall be as much*a certainty as the one he is 
just playing. The uninitiated opponents, or onlookers, make great outcry 
about his luck^ the older hands admire his play^. 

Therefore to the young player we say, Study to play a steady-going careful 
game, never getting excited, never throwing away n chancq, and with but one 
end in view — the final post 

For this purpose there is nothing like taking a couple of balls by youVself, 
placing them in any position you will, say^ one Just “ placed ” for a hoop, 
and the other on the other side, in any position you may consider the most 
advantageous, and then trying how many points you can make in a single 
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‘•break." This is splenhid practice, and if 'persevered in will quickly pro- 
duce the most satisfactory results upon the accuracy and value ot your play. 
Half an hour two or tliree times a week, if no more can be spared, will be 
found amply sufticient for the purpose. , 

Nor need the young player think that this will be a dull amusement. As 
soon as he gets into the spirit of the thing, so far from finding it dull, he will 
find il^ so fascinating that he will find it difiicylt to leave off, he will be always 
wahting to have one more try at the task he has set himself, or, having 
achieved it, will be wanting to do a little better still. 

A very short experience of this practice will convince the player of the 
truth of our observations. The opportunity for a fine tour deforce only occurs 
now and againi but the ordinary .routine strokes are in requisition at every 
. . . ' 
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accurate 
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by failure le ^thO jtw viswm r 
with the latter, therefoi^ te less mote 10 cspeie» short pt his aim. Every 

STROKE SHOULD BS PLAYED A$ IP tHE dAME JtlEPJ^DED UPON IT. 

When the young player feels himself getting reasonably strong in this 
steady Accurate playing of simple etroke^then he maytify his wings a little 
and aspire to higher flights of skQt and" dexterity. , ^ ^ 

Especially let mm study the art of making ioHg shots: on a fairly good 
ground a wonderful degree of accuracy et very long' distances may be acquired, 
and 20 yards distance* end even mor^^niEy be made a matter of as much 
certainty as 4 or 5 yards to ordinary players. 

Nothing gives a player so muen confidence in himself, or is so fatally 
demoralizing to the opposition, as this certainty of aim at long distant:es. 
The playqr himself feels quite calm under all successes of his opponents: the 
end of an breaks must come sooner or later, and then it will be very hard if 
there be not a hoop or qt least one ball out of three within his reach, and, 
therefore, a break of some kind within his power ; while the opponents can- 
not but be nervously anxious about leaving an opening for him anywhere. 

A dead shot at 20 y^ds must always ‘be dangerous at 30 or even 40, and 
thus there can be no absolute safety anywhere upon the ground, except under 
the protection of a hoop or a stick; and it is far from easy to make a succes- 
sidn of points leavings the balls after each stroke “ wired,” or otherwise pro- 
tected from the opponent’s ball 


Indeed, k could never be attmpted; something must be risked, and where 
the stroke is easy, something ought to be risked, in order to majke a point ; 
but the consciousness that your opponent is lying in wait for you, and that 
failure in any detail means letting him in, perhaps to a fatally long break, 
does not add to the steadiness of a player’s nerves, and a little unsteadiness 
or over-anxiousness often produces the ^very result that is dreaded. 

There is one more point of play which we ate loth to pass over, and for 
which, therefore, we must endeavpur to find room. Sometimes it is desirable, 
in roqueting a ball, to drive it not in a straight line, but at some slight angle to 
one side or the other of it : nhis may be effected in the manner indicated in 
the right-hand bottom figure of the illustration on page 107. 

This is a very neat stroke, very effective at times, and sure to “bring down 
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tlic house.” It is, howc ver, rath'er hazardouji, as the chaaces of missing are 
gieatly enhanced, and only to be attenipted from a comparatively short dis- 
tance, and not then unless at very close quarters on a thoroughly good lawn. 

As a final piece of advi je, and one by no means unnecessaiy in many cases, 
KEhP YOUR TEMPER. It is difficult enough at times, one knows, especially 
when fate seems all against you and in favour of your opponents ; whtn their . 
good things all come off, but in tjie most fluky manner ; when a badly-aimqd' 
ball glances from a hoop, and effects the roquet it would otherwise have 
missed ; or the roquet is effected by the merest' shave, and so on ; while as 
for yoitr balls, “ Misfortune seepis to mark them for its own," and nothing 
corties off, but everything fails os it were by the " skin of the teeth." 

If, in addition to this, your opponent, wnom you know to be your inferior 
in play, assumels calm superiori&^^cepts all his flukes as due to 


his sup^ic^pkqr/anH 
valnatlqnt#^ ^B 


in. the mst place, tdlipjiseyoas't 
make you play wors^thao'yci^? 


1 aee thAH 


i^are fating. Um at hb own 


certainly 

gi^ld.'aiaiil thus lose mote jaoints 

tn . 


Still in your gme and beside8.iiU4hln/^^l make you vefly uncomfortable. 
For all that, we have no/doubt^t circumstances do arijse, all 

these forewarnings wilt or Uttte a^ against the provocation of the 
moment. • 


moment . 

There i 
Keep yo 


icre is one nioire we wish to impress u^n 4 )ur readers : 

[> YOUR OWN RAtlia TOOktHSa, ItOUR ADVERSARY’S APART. In 


this lies the secret of all successful mans^ement ofa game* However hard 
it may seem at the time to give up a strong position with one ball, in order 
to go back and help its laggard brother, or to stOp^A combination of the enemy, 
ic miBst be done, and, done systemaUcaUy tbo,^at All hazards. One ball by 
itself is a very lame and impotent aflmr : two tog^her becomc^a host 

If at the end of a break ybu find nothing immMiately to your hand tor you 
to do, as must constantly happen as soon ^ your ball has made all or most 
of' its hoops, and with but one turn lie up to ypmr second ball, unless, of 
course, it be close to an enemy, when such play would be simply suicidal. 
You thus place your enemy in this position : Eimer he«must go on with his 
game, and risk luting you in with your two balls together,— a thing lio player 
would think of, unless ne had a series of absolutely certain strote before hum 
which would midee it worth his while to brave the after rtski-^qr you comp^ 
him to leave his game, artd come and septate ypiir balls* V ltx either case you 
retard his game, whio|[ is the same thing as .advancing fmr own. We have 
'seen many a gamelb^and won by attention or npglect of this simple rule. 

F ailing space bids ti^how take leave of this interesting game, which we will 
again venture to pr^s upon the notice of oqr young readers as well worthy 
their attention. If they will only bring :to it— asT every^ English boy should to 
all he undertakes— determination and perseverance^ with lots of energy and 
good temper, they will find no reisofu ^ repertt of following our recommenda- 
tion, but will r&ther^hanfc us for introducing them to a new and lasting 
pleasure ; and so we wish them all good sp^ 
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\ V foOtbAll/ ^ 

Though, ranking second to cricket only among our outdoor games, football 
yet labours under one immense disadvantage in being unprovided with a code 
of rules of universal acceptance. ^ ' 

Some sfeps have bden taken with a vie^^^to. supplying this want, but at 
present with only partial success. Both the Cambridge and the London 
Ai:.algamition codes are steps in the right direction, and have achieved some 
success;, but finther. revision in the direction of unity of principle and 

simplicity of actibniiiin each citse still urgently required^ before either can 
hope for more than rtiere local acceptation. ' . 

The code of rules given below, which it will be seen^Cfh comparison takes 
pretty much the same tine as the two above mentioned, is the result of many 
years' paring and revision "under the ;cnicial test of constant hard play; a 
privilege being added h^e, Jjr curtailed tjhcre, as pccasion required. 

In its present form it has stood hnalter^. through five*or six seasons, and 
on occasion of matches has been accepted without reservation by more than' 
one chib, as at once simple in theory and. thoroughly practical in action. 

.A very few hours' play w^l be amply sufificient to give an insight into th^ 
practical working of these rules, and, once mastered, their extreme simplicity 
renders their due observance so perfectly easy and natural as to require 
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scarcely an effort of rccollecti'on even fropi the most inexperienced and un- 
intelligent. * • . - 

Whereas in most other codes a thorough working familiarity with all the 
mimitice of the laws and bye-laws is only to be obtained by parolonged and ' 
sustained hard practice, yet a thorough mastery of the rules in ttiis coae will 
enable a player to pick up with the utmost facility any other form of the 


gallic. ’ • 

A further claim, too, may set.up^ on it^ behalf, namel)r, that all unneces- 

sarily dangerous and rough play haibeen pirefully an(i rimdily excluded : |his 

may, perhaps, be moreofV the eyeii of parents ^ds^pwh 

men generally 

:sides. It is eijS^t'br 

of India rubber (in.:fdt^ ;Dli;rarn~fun orai|^:ahd protected 

by a leather ca??e. " ‘ “ V'V;- , v' 

The goals are placed at opposite i^ds' bCJhe field, each side defending its 
own, and trying io driye the ba]^' throi^ itS opponents’.- . 

It is a game only >uitab^;^riep^.w)(^^ qs cricket is for ho^fpr the 
exertion is hot only last^ but the intervals of rest in a 

well-contested game are few 


1. TheJength of the ground ^^halt be..i)bf more than tso' yards, and the 

breadth 55 yards. The ground sh^U be marked out by posts, two at 
each end, parallel with .the goal-posts, and 55 yards apart ; a%d by one 
at each side of the ground, half-way between the side-posts. 

2. The goal shall consist gf two uprights 15 feet apart, with axross-bar 8 

feet from the ground. , . . 

3« The choice of goal and kick-o^ shall be determined by tossing. 

4. In a match, when half the time agreed upon has elaps^, the ^des shall 
. change goals the next time the bait is out of play. In ordinary games 

the change, shall be made aftpr every ^al, , 

5. The heads of sides shall have the sole /i^nagement of the game. 

6. The ball shall be put in play as f6llo\t*s: : ; ^ \ 

{a) At the commencemeot,of she game, and after*every goal, by 1 | plql^- 
kick 25 yards inr advance of the goal, by either side altcrnatp^ i^ch 
parly being arrayed on its own ground. ’ • 

(р) If the ball have been played behind the goal-lin^i);by the oppo- 
site party, the side owning the goat shall have^%.p]^^kick from b^ 
hind the goal-line at their discretion'; (2) by the.side owning the goal, 
whether by kicking or guiding, the ’Opposite party shall have a place- 
kick from a spot 25 yards in front of th*e goal, m their discretion. ^ 

(с) If the ball have bce^ played across thg ^idcrlines, the player first 

touching it with the 1 ia,id shall have apfiice-kick from the point at 
which the ball crossdl the line, " 

7* In all the above cases the side starting the^baH shall be out of play until 
one Of vthe opposite side has played it. 

8. When a player has played the ball,, any one of the pame side who is 
nearer tlie opponents’ goal-line on their groflnd is out of play, and majr 
not touch the ball himself, or obstruct any other player, until the bau ' 
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be first played by one of tl^e opposite side, or he have crossed into his 
own ground., 

9. No player shall ca^ the ball, hold it, throw it, pass it to another with 
his hands, or lift it from the ground with his^ hands, on any pretence 
whatever. 


All charging is fair; but holding, pushing with the elbows or handsf 
. tripping up, and hacking are forbidden, 

U. No player may wear iron platef, 
; prQj^ting nails, or gutta peieha 



c^SMar, or m a&y way tiassea 
■ ' through from the front, ty the 
side owning the goal 
13, in case of any distinct and wilful 
violation of Uiese rules of play by 
of either side, the opposite 
side may claim a fresh kick-off. 



; PEFmmOtl OF TERMS. 

A placi-kick is a kick at tlie ball 
while at rest on the ground. The 
kicker may claim a free space of 
3 yards in front of the ball 

Each side claims as its 
own that portion of the ground 
which lies between its goal and the 
centre. • 

Charging is brinjging the body into 
collisioA with that of an opponent. 
The arms, and especially the el- 
bows, must be kept well to the 
sides, not to violate Rule 10, 

* Hacking is kicking an adversary in- 
tentionally. 

Tripping is throwing an adversary 
by placing the foot, leg, or any part 
of the body in the way of an ad- 
versary's legs, and thus causing 
him to fall or stumble. 

Observations on Rules. 

Buie I . — ^The accompanying diagram 
will exptain, better than any words, the 
arrangement of the ground required by 
this rule. 

More flags at the side may be used 
with advantage: the rule only states 
the number absolutely indispensabter 
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G o, the goals; P p p p, side-posts; C P,*sidc-post;5 marking centre of field. 
All outside the side-])osts on cither side, ancj within Jhe lines of the goals 
(supposing tJie goal-lines to be prolonged indefinitely), is called “touch.” 

The length of the gi:ound maybe varied to suit the number of flayers; but 
the breadth will be better maintained as above: it is sufficiently wide not to 
cramp and overcrowd the players, and yet not so wide as to offer too cf eat &n 
opening for that utterly futile side-play which is the great temptation of inferior 
players who will not see, and inexperienced players who have not yet learned, 
that to run round is not the quickest way to the opponen^^ goal. A chance 
may occur, it is true, ohceor twioHn a match: buC iiisohly a goodi^p^yc^ 
and a adyant^ of the ofeniugj 

Meanwh 9 <^ 0Siae-pli^ i%|l^eraka^ 4 ho effect upon the result of tfe 
ganie, is meih waste hf tthie and strength; the narrower, therefore, the limits 
within which it can be restrained, the better. 

Five yards or so will dpt make much difference where some modification is 
required ; but in general the 55 yards prescribed in the rule had better be 
maintained. ^ , # . • • ^ , 

I^ule 4.-— The first part of this tule is framed to avoid the possibility of one 
side in a match gaining an unfair advantage over the other by some accident 
of the ground or wind, a very 'slight slope or breeze in /avour of one party 
being quite sufficient, if the sides are etherise at all evenly balanced, to 
give it an overwhelming preponderance over its opponents. 

By the expedient of changing goals at Jtalf-time, each side has an equal 
share of such advantages or disadvantages as the peculiafities of the ground 
may afford. 

The same or a similar rule is not enforced for ordinary games, because, 
being uncertain in their duration, it is impossible to fix a definite time for the 
change to take place. 

jRjite 5. — The heads of sides will of course be careful to gather the opinions 
of their followers, and to act in accordance with them. The rule .only pro- 
vides a legal channel through which all communications and arrangements 
may be made between thS contending parties. All agreements entered into 
by the respective heads of sides, within the limits df the rules, are binding 
upon each. * . ^ 

/In/e 6 (a ). — This way of starting |lie ball has been adopted out of several, 
after long practice, as offering the least advantage fo either side. If the 
length of the ground be materially curtailed or extended, the distance from 
the goal at which the ball is kicked off must be altered in proportion—/.?., 
one-sixth of the distance between goals. The ball may be kicked off each 
time by any player the head of the side may select. 

{b) These regulations are framed.. to render it the interest of all sides to keep 
the ball in play. 

(c) is framed to check, on the part of the defending party, a somewhat 
dastardly but constantly-employed practice — (if commenced by one side, 
necessarily followed in self-deijpnce by the other)— of kicking the ball, in caSeb 
of emergency, wilfully behind their own goal, fo put it out of play. 

This rule does not apply to cases where the ball flies off. the person of a 
player endeavour’ ng to stop it, and need not be enforced with too ^eat strict- 
ness, being a rule that, once admitted, no honqst playei* would dream of 
breaking. 

JRule 7 is framed to meet the case of two or more players cf a side having' a 
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jttle shajp practice dl tp’themselves, by rigzag^g the ball from handle 
hand, or rather from, foot to foot, backwards suid fom^ds across the side- 
lines; an idea that may appear more ingenious, thsm ingenuous, and very 
unlikely to •occur in actual practice. ^ It did ney^heless occur in a regular 
' match, and being of necessity taken ujnei^aU hands, proved so destructive to 
all play that it 'was then and there inhibit^ by general consent ; and Rule ^ 
was forthwith made to render its introduction *impossible for the future. 

Ride 8 is framed tp prevent a player from playing cunning—** sneaking” is 
the technical phrase — and so, by loitering on any or no pretence about the 
opponents^ goaf, without trouble or exertion on his own part, seize a chance 
opportunity of the ball coming near to kick it into goal. 

The mere meanness of such a proceeding is quite sufficient argument against 
it, even were it not evident that its general adoption by both sides alike would 
entirely rob it of its chance of success, if it did ftot put an effectual stop to all 
play whatsoever. 

Ride 9.— This does not prohibit a player catching the ball, or taking it on 
its rebound from tljje |^ouhd: he must only not retain it in his hands, but 
must put It in play again on the ground. A slight delivery of the ball forward, 
as much as is necessary to give it an impulse in the direction the player means 
to lake it, does notecome under the definition of ‘ throwing.” 

The main object of the rule i§ to reduce the opportunities for rough play. 

It is Obvious that the more privileges are conceded to the offence, the more 
extensive must be the powers of obstruction granted to the defence. 

If a player be allowed to carry the ball, he for the time being identifies him- 
self with the ball j and as all means are and must be lawful to stop //, so all 
means are and must be lawful to stop him^ for stopping him is stopping the 
ball. Hence *‘ hacking,” ** tripping,” ‘‘mauling,” &c., the prolific sources of 
broken bones, twisted joints, and other attractive features of the “ carrying 
game.” 

Rtde ip.— Charging is retained, parti because, with the restrictions as to 
elbows, ac., here enforced, it is really not the sourqp of any particular danger, 
partly because its retention is simply a matter of necessity. It could not be 
required of the defending party to get out of the way of the attacking party, 
nor of the attacking party to turn aside whensoever the defending party chose 
to put itself in the way; and if the one party may fairly obstruct and the other 
fairly force its way, who is to judge or to dSfine the precise amount of force 
to be lawfully employed ? The only resource, therefore, is to allow it under 
due restriction. 

How Kick. — This may appear a very superfluous piece of information*: 
“Anybody can kick!” Anybody can kick, in the sense that they can give a 
blow with the foot; but it is no more true in football that anybody can kick 
than it would be true to say" that in boxing anybody can hit with the fist. It 
takes long training and practice to strike out as a prize-fighter docs, and in 
the same way it takes long practice to kick like a good football-player. 

There are two points to be acquired in learning to kick ; one is to make the 
ball go far^ and the other to make it go straif^hi. These are not, however,' 
two di^inct acquirements ; accuracy is the first and primary ingredient of 
hard kicking, and practice for one will be equally practice for the other. 

The young player mustciirst learn the correct attitude and action for kick- 
ing. This he may do, and with advantage, even without a ball. Let him 
.make a line on the ground, marking on it the place for the ball; then toeing 
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Fig. X. Fic. a. 


the line with his left foot some eight inches to the left of this mark, pose him 
selvas follows ; 

The whole body held erect, and inclined forward over the left, foot, th 
chest projected, the arm| hanging quietly but easily from the sho*illder, th 
left leg straightened out and supporting the whole weight of the body, th 
right leg also straight, but drawn up so as to hang*just free of the grounc 

(Fig. I.) r 

In delivering the kick, the right leg is s\vung well back (the knee being ben 
as little as may be), and then bA)ught forward with full force, the toe bein| 
raised as high as possible, and the whole foot and ankle held rigid. The lef 
must be made to swing freely from the hip. (Fig. 2.) • 

Now to kick the ball. Of course, wherever the ball is struck, it will fly fron 
the foot in some direction or other ; but, to ensure distance and accuracy, il 
is necessary for the toe to meet it in one spot, and in one spot only. The 
accompanying diagram will best point out this spot, and Fig. 3 may be found 
a useful help to understanding the description of attitude given above. Care 
must be taken to kick the ball accurately in the centre, or it will inevitably fly 
off to one side or the other. • 

One final direction. The eyes must always be fixed on the ball, under what- 
ever circumstances it is played at. Accurate and effective kicking can only 
be by sight ; the-.efore at the moment of delivering the kick the eyes must be 
on the ball. • ’ 

The diagram Only represents the most effective spot in which to kick the 
ball for distance : if it be desired to make it run along the ground, it must be 
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Fig. 3. 


kicked higher ; if to fly more perpendicularly in the -air, the foot must take it 
lower. 

,To give the ball due impetus, the player generally takes a short run: it need 
not be long — 10 yarfls at the utmost ; but in every case where he kicks the 
ball from the ground, whether it be at rest, or he meet, follow, or cross it, he 
must use the same form in delivering the kick. 

He should specially endeavour to kick equally freely with either leg. The 
best way to do this is to practise mainly with the weaker leg; the other will 
care of itself. 

Besides the Place-kick, and the vatious kicks that take .the ball from the 
ground, there are others that take the ball in the air. These are the Half- 
volley, Drop-kick, and Punt. 

In the two former the ball is met by the toe just at its rebound from the 
ground ; in the one case from an ordinary kick, and in the other as it is 
dropped from the hands of the player. The punt is made by meeting the ball 
let fall from the hands with the instep : it is occasionally a serviceable varia- 
tion ; but* the drop-kick, when practicable, is more effective, and certainly 
more brilliant. 

The ball is occasionally met with the foot i^e/ore the pitch ; but, except 
when the iKtU is coming with but little force, and time is precious, this method 
is not to be recommended. 

The knack of kicking the ball with llie side of the foot, at an angle to the 
line in which the player is running, is not difficult of acquirement, and is ih- 
vj:luable in actual play, as also is that of “ rushing the ball,” />., of patting it 
along with the feet while at speed, so as to keep it constantly within reach. 
To do this wlljwith unabated -speed, and yet without offering a chance to the 
adversary, is the ne pins tdtra of fine play. 

Places of Players. — I n Diagram C are shown the names and positions 
of the field, as set for a match sixteen on a side. As both sides will be placed 
alike, only one-half the field is given. 

Hand-play.' — K few words upon hand-play. The use of the hands, though 
as far as possible to be avoided, is yet allowable? and even to be recommended 
where no other method of stopping the ball is available. For instance, the 
ball may be struck with the hand in mid-air, or even caught, so that it be 
immediately put again into play. The ball may not be lifted from the ground; 
it is not, however, unlawful to receive it into the hands at the rebound, 

. Finally, the ball may be stopped with the hand while on the ground, and may 
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at any time be struck with it; tiut this privilege should only be sparingly ex- 
ercised, not only for tli(‘ sake of the game in genera?, but. because where the 
foot can be employed with effect, it will be fourtd far more efficient, and is, 
moreover, moie playcr-like. • , 

Diagram C. 







CRICKET. • 

« 

Cricket is the king of all outdoor^ sports- -the game which beyond all others 
it behoves English boys to learn and master. 

At once the most sci'^ntific and the most pcfrmancntly interesting of all open- 
air pastimes ; while providing healthy, but not too exhausting, exercise for the 
Wdy, it stimulates and excites the mind to action not less wholesome and 
agreeable. 

Nor do its claims to the proild position asserted for it amongst our English 
sports and pastimes rest here. It requires from its followers, and, indeed, culti- 
vates and confirms in them, habits of patient, unflagging attention to the work 
immediately before them ; for of what worth is a would-be cricketer who cannot 
concentrate his whole thought and energy on the game ; who should venture 
to think, “ I was not looking,’^ sufficient cxcu^ for a catch ‘missed or a run 
lost? Habits of ready obedience and self-negation ; for who shall call himself 

cricketer ” who respects not the laws of the game, and regards not the august 
decisions of their exponents, who cares not to submit to the wholesome dis- 
cipline of his captain, or ^tho, steeped in self-conceit and burning with the 
lust of personal distinction, cares rather to play for his own hand, to see his 
own name blazoned forth prominently in the score-sheet, than to consult the 
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advantage of his side, or to further its ultimate success ? Habits of presence 
of mind and unhesitating readiness of action in emergency; for is not the 
wlioJc game but one long series of sudden emergencies,, demanding instant 
and unhesitating treatment ?— and a score of other virtues and moral qualities 
on which it were tedious to enlarge. " 

The game of cricket is of some antiquity amongst us. Like most of our 
public institutions, it lias risen from small beginnings, little by little, , a rule 
added here, a licence curtailed there, to its present compact and approximately 
perfect form. 

Of the early history of the game we have very” little record. A game called 
“ creag,^’ played with a bat and ball, and common amongst the Saxons, even 
before the Norman conquest, is supposed by the best authorities to be the 
j'.orm from wliich, in the course of many generations, our present game of 
d icket has been developed. ^ • 

It is certain that the game was played, and that commonly, more than two 
centuries ago; but in its present form, which differs materially from its earlier 
constitution, it has not jret existed a hundred years. 

Before the year 17S1, the wicket^, which now fohn, al it were, the very cen^ 
tral point of the ganie, had no practical existence; the Imt was in shape like 
a hockey-stick or golf-club; and there were many other points of divergence 
from present practice, such that in effect they must have rendered the cricket 
of 1769 an almost totally different game from that of the present day. 

As, however, our present purpose is rather with the game of our time than mth 
that of 1769 — rather with actual practice than* with past histoiy — we will forbear 
any further reference to those dark ages, when wiakets as*'wi^kets were not, 
and when bats were bludgeons, and address ourselves to the task immediately 
before us. 

It is scarcely possible, and, indeed, it is almost an insult, to suppose that 
any English boy, who is old enough to read this, can be ignorant of the general 
chameter and theory of cricket. Nevertheless, for the benefit of such be- 
nighted beings, if any such there be, a few lines may be not unreasonably 
devoted to a due and concise exposition of the leading features and objects of 
the game. 

There arc two methods of playing cricket, viz., single and double wicket, 
differing from each other in many importaylt points, yet in elementary consti- 
tution and in most leading point^^ of practice essentialjy the same, A short 
glance, therefore, at first principles may well serve for both. 

To play cricket, two opposing parties strive in turn to score as many ‘‘ runs” 
as possible from the bowling of their opponents, who, of course, strain ifll 
their energies to reduce this score to the smallest practicable dimensions. 

The ‘‘ jilting side,” through its bowler, strives to knock down the wickets 
with the ball, delivered from a given point and under certain restrictions; 
while the other or “ inning side,” through its batsman, defends them with the 
bat, and, if possible, strikes the ball away to such a distance that, before -it 
can be returned, he may be able to run from wicket to wicket one or more 
times, and each time this distttnee is accomplished, one is added to the score 
of his party. 

If he fail to protect his wicket, or if the ball be caught by the opposite party 
after he has hL it and before it touches the ground, or if ,in any other way 
specified^ in the rules he be “put out,” he has tc^'retire, and another of his 
party takes his place, until they are all in turn thus disposed of. The outing 
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side then takes their place at the wickets and becomes the inning side, while 
they become the outing sj^e. 

When this change^has been effected twice in due rotation, each side being 
allowed two turns or ‘‘innings” at the wickets, the runs that each has made 
are added up, and that side which has scored the most wins the day. 

Amongst its other recommendations, cricket possesses an advantage over 
football and most other*outdoor games in the universal identity of its rules. 
There is one central club, the Marylcbone, better known to cricketers as the 
M.CC, to which, by common consent, the whole body of cricketers looks 
for the rules and regulations of the game. 

As it is imperatively necessary to know the rules of a game, at least in out- 
line, before beginning to play it, the rules of the M.C.C., as authorized and 
published in 1866, are here given; and the young reader who burns with the 
hope of one day attaining a cricketer's fame is strongly advised to study closely 
and carefully not only the rules themselves, blft al^o the explanatory notes 

. - .V. ^ , , . . , 

' ’ V' - TijE Laws of CmcKET, 

* With the lateS alterations revised by the Marylebone Cricket Ciub, 

1. Th£ Ball myst weigh not less than 5^ oz., nor more than 5I oz. It 

must measure not less than 9^ inches in circumference. At the begin- 
ning of each innings either party may call for a new ball. 

2. The Bat must not exceed 4f inches in the widest part; it must not be 

more than 38 inches^ in length. 

3. The Stumps must be three in number, 27 inches out of the ground ; 

the bails 8 inches In length ; the stumps of equal and sufficient thick- 
ness to prevent the ball from passing through. 

4. The Bowling-crease must be in a line with the stumps, 6 feet 8 

inches in length, the stumps in the centre, with a return- crease at each 
end towards the bowler at right angles. 

^ 5. The* Popping-crease must be 4 feet from thejvickct, and parallel to it ; 
unlimited in length, but not shorter than the Dowling-crease. 

6. The Wickets must be pitched opposite to each other by the umpires, 

at the distance of 22 yards, y 

7. It shall not be lawful for eithe) party, during a match, without the con- 

sent of the oth^, to alter the ground by rolling, watering, covering, 
mowing, or beating, except at the commencement of each innings, 
when the ground may be swept and rolled at the request of cither party, 
such request to be made to one of the umpires within one minute after 
the conclusion of the fbrrfier innings. This rule is not meant to prevent 
the striker from beating the ground with his bat near to the spot where 
he stands during the innings ; nor to prevent the bowler filling up holes 
with sawdust, &c., when the ground is wet. 

8. After rain the wickets may be changed with the consent of both parties. 

9. The Bowler shall deliver the ball with oi^e foot on the ground behind 

the bowling-crease (see p. 126) and within the return-crease, and shall 
bowl four balls before he change wickets, which he shall be permitted 
.to do only once in the same innings. 

10. The ball must be bo\yled. If thrown or jerked, the umpire shall call 

‘‘No ball” " 
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11. He may rcciuirc th<- striker at the wicket fronv which he is bowling to 
stand on that side of it which he may direct. 

12. If the bowler shall toss the ball over the striker’s liead, or bowl it so 
wide that in the oj)inion of the umpire it shall not be fairly within the 
reach of the batsman, he shall adjudge one run to the party receiving 
the innings, either with or without an appeal, which shall be put down 
to the score of “wide balls.” Such ball shall not be reckoned as one ' 
of the four balls ; hut if tht batsman shall by any means bring hiniself 
within reach of the ball, the run shall not be adjudged. 

13. If the bowler deliver a “no ball” or a “wide ball,” the striker shall be 
allowed as many runs as he can get, and he shall not be put out, except 
by running out. In the event of no run being obtained by any other 
means, then one run shall be added to the score of no balls or wide 
balls, as the case may be.. All runs obtained for wide balls to be scored 
to wide balls. The names of the bowlers who bowl wide balls and no 
balls in future to be placed on the score, to show the parties by whom 
either score is made. If the ball shall first touch anv pak of the striker’s 

* dress or person^ except his hands, the umpire shaB ^ leg-bye« 

14. At the beginnihg of each innings the umpire shall call, Play !" From 

that time to the end df each innings no trial ball shiXL be allowed to 
any bowler. ’ • 

15. The striker, is out if either of the bafls be bowled off, or if a stomp 
be bowled out of the ground ; 

16. Or if the ball, from the stroke of the bat or hand, but not the wrist, be 
held before it touch the ground, although it be hugg&l to the body of 
the catcher; 

17. Or if, in striking, or any other time while the ball shall be in play, both 
his feet shall be over the popping-crease and his wicket put down, 
except his bat be grounded within it ; 

1 8. ♦Or if, in striking at the bs^U, he hit down his wicket; 

19. Or if, under pretence of running or otherwise, either of the strikers pre- 
vent a ball from being caught, the striker of the ball is out. 

20. Or if the ball be struck, and he wilfully strike it again ; 

21. Or if, in running, the wicket be struck down by a*’throw, or by the hand 
or arm (with ball in band), before Hs bat (in hand) or some part of 
his person be grounded over^thopopiling-crease. But, if both the Wls 
be off, a stump must be struck out of the ground 

22. Or if any part of the striker’s dress knock down the wicket ; 

23. Or if the striker touch or take up the ball while in play, unless at the- 
request of the opposite party ; 

24. Or if witn any part of his person he stop the ball, which, in the opinion 
of the umpire at the bowler’s wicket, shall have been pitched in a 
straight line from it to the striker’s wicket, and would have hit it ; 

25. If the players have crossed each other, he that runs for the wicket 
which IS put down is out. 

26. A ball being caught, no urn shall be reckoned. 

27. A striker being out, that run which he and his partner were attempting 
shall not be reckoned. 

28. If a lost ball be called, the striker shall be allowed six runs; bat if 
more than six shall have been called, then <the striker shall have all 
that have been run. 
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29. After the ball shall have been finally Settled in the wicket-keeper’s or 
bowler’s hands, k shall be considered dead; but when the bowler is 
about to deliver the ball, if the striker at his wicket go outside the pop- 
ping-crease before such actual delivery, the said bowler may put him 
out) unless (with reference to Law 21) his bat in hand, or some part of 
his person, be within the popping-crease. 

;30.. The striker shall not retire from his wicket, and return to it to complete 
his innings, after another has been ‘in, without the consent of the 
opposite party. ^ 

31. No substitute shall in any case be allowed to stand out or run between 
wickets for another person without the consent of the opposite party ; 
and in case any person shall be allowed to run for another, the striker 
shall be out if cither he or his substitute be off the ground, in manner 
mentioned inlaws 17 and 2r, while th^ ball is in play. 

32, In all eage^ where a substitute shall be allotved^ the consent of the 
t opposite party shall also be obtained as to the person to act as substi- 
tute, and the place in the field wfaic^ he shall take. 

r 33. «If any fields^ah sto{) the ball with his hat, the ball shall be considered 
dead, and the opposite party shall add five runs to their score; if any 
be run, they shall have five in all. 

34. The ball having been hit, the striker may guard his wicket with his bat, 
or with any part of his body except his hands, that Law 23 may not be 
disobeyed. 

35. The wicket-keeper shall not take the ball for the purpose of stumping 
imtil it^have passed the wicket ; he shall not move until the ])all be out 
of the Dowler’s hand ; he shall not by any noise incommode the striker; 
and if any part of his person be over or before the wicket, although the 
ball hit it, the striker shall not be out. 

36. The umpires are the sole judges of fair or unfair play, and all disputes 
shall be detennined by them, each at his own wicket; but in case of a 
catch which the umpire at the wicket bowled from cannot sec suffi- 
ciently t(5 decide upon it, he may apply to the other umpire, whose de- 
cision shall be conclusive. 

37. The umpires in all matches shall pitch fair wickets, and the parties shall 
toss up for choice of innings. The umpires shall change wickets after 
each party ha^s had one innings.* , 

38. They shall allow two minutes for each striker to come in, and ten 
minutes between each innings, when the umpire shall call “ play.” The 
party refusing to play shall lose the match. 

39. They are not to order .a striker out, unless appealed to' by the adver- 
saries; 

40. But if one of the bowler’s feet be not on the ground behind the bowl- 
ing-crease and within the return-crease when he shall deliver the ball, 
the umpire at his wicket, unasked, must call “ no ball.” 

41. If either of the strikers run a short run, the umpire must call “one 

short.” • 

42. No umpire shall be allowed to bet. 

43. No umpire is to be changed during a match, unless with the consent of 
both parties, except in case of violation of Law 42 ; then either party 

/ may dismiss the tr&nsgressor. 

44. After the delivery of four balls the umpire must call “over,” but not 
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until the ball shall be finally settled ip wickct-keeper^s hands; the ball 
shall then be considered dead. Nevertheless, If an idea be enteitained 
that either of the strikers is out, a question may be put previously to, 
but not after, the delivery of the next ball. 

45. The umpire must take especial care to call no balP^ instantly upon 
delivery, and “wide ball” as soon as it shall pass the striker. 

46. The players who j^o in second shall follow their innings if they h^ve* 
obtained 80 runs less tlian their antagonists, except in all matenes 
limited to only one day’s play, wh'en the number of runs shall be limited 
to 60 instead of 80. 

47. When one of the strikers shall have been put out, the use of the bat 
shall not be allowed to any person until the next striker shall come in. 

The hAivs OF Single Wicket.^ 

1. When there shall be less than five players on a side, bounds shall be 

placed 22 yards each in a line from the oif and leg stump. 

2. Tne ball must be hit before tHe bounds, to entitle the striker to nm^which 

run cannot be obtained unless he touch the bowling-stump or crease 
in a line with his bat, or some part of his person, or go beyond them, 
returning to the pdpping-crease, as at double w*‘fket, according to 
Law 21. 

3. When the striker shall hit the bail, one of his feet must be on the ground 

and behind the popping-crcase ; otl^rwisc the umpire shall call no 
hit.” • 

4. When there shall be less than five players on a side, n<?ither byes nor 

overthrows shall be allowed ; nor shall the striker be caught.out behind 
the wicket, nor stumped out. 

$. The fieldsman must return the ball so that it shall cross the play, between 
• the wicket and the bowling-stump, or between the bowling-stump and 
the bounds ; the striker may nin till the ball be so returned. 

6. After the Striker shall^havc made one run, if he start again, he mifSt touch 

the bowling-stump and turn before the ball cross the play, to entitle him 
to another. • 

7. The striker shall be entitled to thre^ runs for lost ball, and the same 

number for ball stopped with Jiat, ^(ith reference to Laws 28 and 23 of 
double wicket. * * 

8. When there shall be more than four players on a side, there shall be no 

bounds. All hits, byes, and overthrows shall then be allowed. j 

9. The bowler is subject to the same laws as at double wicket, 

lo. Not more than one minute shall be allowed between each ball. 

Observations on Rules. 

DOUBLE WICKET. 

3, 4, and 5, — The accompanying diagram will explain, better than 
many words, the arrangemenP and method of marking the various creases, 
which arc usually marked out on the turf with a mixture of chalk or whiting 
and water. 

It is well to practise always with the creases ^duly marked, and in strict 
observance of all. rules connected with them, as the mind thus forms a habit of 
unconscious conformity to them, and the player is not embarrassed, as loo 
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many are when they come to play in an actual match, by the necessity of 
keeping a watch oyer hfs feet as well as over the ball. Many a good bat, espe- 
cially amongst boys, allows himself to be cramped in his play in this very 
unsatisfactory manner. 
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$ s Si the Stamps (the three together forming the U^icket ) ; b c, the Bowllng^crease j the Return- 
crease i i» c, the Popping-crcasc. 


The purposes of the several creases are as follows : 

The Bowling-crease marks the nearest spot to the striker from which the 
bowler may deliver the ball. 

The ‘Return-crease prevents the bowler from delivering the ball at an un- 
reasonable distance laterally from the wicket ; aifid the two together mark out 
within sufficiently exact limits the precise spot from which the striker may 
expect the ball. 

The PoppiNG-CREASE, while jgiving the striker ample space to work in, 
puts a check upon -any attempt' to get unduly forward to meet the ball; it 
forms, too, a distinct and convenient mark by which to judge of a man’s being 
^.on his ground, and of his having run the requisite distance between wickets. 
It is unlimited, to avoid the confusion between strikers and fieldsmen, which 
must inevitably be of constant recurrence were the strikers required to run 
directly from wicket to wicket. 

— “All runs obtained from wide, balls to be scored to wide balls.” 
This does not* include hits, as, ’by the latter part of Rule I2, “ if the batsman 
bnng himself within reach of the ball, the wide does not count.” Hits, there- 
fore, made off wide balls score to the striker. 

Rule 17.— The popping-crease itself, it mu%t be remembered, does not form 
part of the ground ; the bat or part of the body must, therefore, be inside it ; 
on,Vi IS not sufficient to meet the requirements of the rule; if the bat or some 
portion of the body be not on the ground inside the crease when the wickets 
are put down, the playei^'is out. * 

RuU 20.--Thc striker may block or knock the ball away from his wicket 
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after he has played it, if that be necessary .to keep it from the stumps. The 
rule only forbids striking it a second time with intent to make runs. 

SINGLE WICKET. 

The accompanying diagram shows the ground marked out for single wicket 
with less than five players on a side. 



B, the Bowling-stump, Crease, &c. j w, the Wickets, with Popping- crease, as in double wicketj 

h b, thf* Boundaries. 

Rulei ., — “Hit before the bounds” means that the ball, after leaving the 
bat,Tnust first touch the ground in front of the line marked by the two bounds, 
which line, by the way, is, yke the popping-crease, supposed to extend inimit- 
ably either way. 

Single wicket is chiefly valuable in dearth of sufficient players to form an 
adequate field at double wicket. It is so inferior in interest to double wicket, 
that it is hardly ever played, unless ^\Jlen t|ie latter is impracticable. 

A good game at single wicket, though, where only a few players have met 
for practice, is fin* better, and infinitely more improving, than any amount of 
the desultory knocking about which is usual on such occasions. For a playe%j 
deficient in driving and forward hitting of all kinds the practice it affords is 
invaluable, and to such a good course of single wicket is strongly recom- 
mended. 

Implements. — A few" words upon the choice of bats, balls, gloves, &c. 
Too much pains cannot be taken by a cricketer in thus providing his outfit. 
None but experienced hands can estimate the \dtal importance of attention to 
all such details that the bq^ is the right weight and size, and properly ba- 
lanced ; that the gloves, shoes, pads, &c., are perfect in their fit and appoint- 
ments ; in fine, that the player stands at the wicket or in the field fully equipped 
for the fray, yet m nowise impeded or hindered by ill-fitting garments, clumsy 
shoes, or cumbersome pads. • 

First, then, for the bat. This is limited in Rule 2 both as to length and 
width; but the thickness and weight arc left to the fancy and capacity of the 
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player. ' In a general way, a tall man can use a heavier bat than a short one. 
About 2 lb. is a fair weight for a player of middle height and ordinary muscular 
development. 

Although it is a great mistake ^ play with too heavy a bat-^for nothing so 
cramps the style, add so entirely does a>Vay with that beautiful wrist-play 
which is the ne phis tiltra of good batting, as attempting to play with a bat 
•<-t)f a weight a^bove one’s powers; yet extreme lightness is still more to be de- 
precated : it is useless for hard hitting, and can therefore do little in the way of 
run-getting against a good field ; “ shooters,” too, will be apt to forc^^their way 
past its impotent defence. 

The points most to be looked for in a bat are these:-— First, weight suited 
to the player. The jyoung player should play with a heavier bat every year, 
until he attains to his full stature. Don’t let him think it “ manly ” to play with 
a full-sized bat before he is thoroughly up to tjie weight and size : it is much 
more manly to' make a good score. 

’Secondly, good thickness of wood at the drive and lower end of the bat, 
/.V., at the last six inches or so. 

Thirdly, balance. Badly balanced bats give a sensation as of a weight 
attached to them when they are wielded, while a well-balanced one plays 
easily in the hand. Experience alone can teach the right feel of a bat. 
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The outward appearance of»a bat must not always be taken as a certain in- 
dication of its inherent merits; varnish and careful getting up may hide many 
a defect. There are many fancies, too, in favopr of different a good 

knot or two near the lower end is generally a good sign ; *but, alter all, nothing 
but actual trial of each several “bit of willow can decide its real merits or 
defects. 

Last, but not least, the handle is .a v^ry important consideration.^ Cane 
handles, purjj and simple, of ia ash or ctfher materials/are 

the best: someiprefer oval handle,. Semite The handle should, at least, 

be as thick, as tne player can graspr % ttuck handle greatly adds to the 
driving power of the bat; it is also naturally stronger, and therefore more 
lasting. A good youth’s bat costs about eight shillings. 

It should be remembered that a good bat, like good wine, improves with 
keeping. • 

In purchasing balls, wick^s, and other needful “ plant,” it will be found 
better economy to pay a little more in the beginning, and thus get a good 
article. With reasonable care, such first-class goods will last out whole 
generations of the more cheaply«got-up articles, and prove more sati^actory 
throughout into the bargain. . * 

In choosing wickets, attention must be paid to two points: first, that each 
stump be perfectly straight ; and, secondly, that it be free (^om flaws or knots. 
The least weakness is sure to be found out sooner or later. 

Great attention should be paid to the bails, that they are exactly of the 
right size, especially that they are not too Ipng. The least projection beyond 
the groove in the -stump may make all the difference betw^n “ out ” and “ not 
out,”— between, perhaps, winning a match- and losing it. * 

Stumps and bails, with ordinary care, ought to last a very long time. The 
chief thing to guard against is their lying about in the wet, or being put away 
damp ; moisture is very apt to warp themt 
So that the gloves and pads fity the player may be left pretty much to his own 
disA'etion in selecting a pattern. Vulcanized India rubber is the best for gloves. 

Spiked or nailed shoes arc a necessity. The player may please h’hnsclf in 
the vexed question of spikes v, iiails. Many players keep two pairs of shoes 
-with spikes for wet and slippery ground, with nail^for diy ground. 

1 1 is hardly worth w'hilc for a boy in the rapid-growing stage to set up a 
ivgulaiiy built pair of cricketing-sjioes :< an admirable substitute may be 
found, though, in the ordinar>^ mnvas snoesy as used for rackets, &c., price 
lialf a crown ; a few nails will make them answer all the purposes of the more 
legitimate article. ' ^ 

Parents and guardians may be informed that a proper costume of flannel 
^nd shoes is actually better economy than condemning a boy to play in his 
ordinary clothes ; and for this reason — ^flannels are made to suit the exigences 
of the game, loose where they should be loose, Mid vice versdy without regard 
to the exigences of fashion ; they are cheaper, and are nevertheless niQrc 
lasting, than ordinary cloth clothes ; they never get shabby, will w^ash when 
dirty, and will carry a darn or patch without detriment to their dignity ; they 
are not injured by perspiration or wet ; and, above all, they are great pre- 
servatives against colds and other ailments. 

Shoes may put in much the same claim. Cricket is marvellously destruc- 
tive of the ordinary walking-boot; is it not then better to substitute a cheaper 
and more durable article ? 
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If spikes be chosen, they should be arranged* thus : 

more usual, thus : ^ A very short^”^" ^ experience 

will show the rea- son why.” I n choosing spikes, care should 

be taktm lo obtain good length and small diameter; a ’squat, clumsy spike is 
an awful nuisance. If nails be the choice, they should not bo put mucli nearer 
•;han at intervals of an inch, otherwise they ^^ill be liable lo clog. 

•PRELii^iiNARY OuSERVATiONS. — Before entering upon the science of the 
yame, I would especially impress’ upon the minds -of iny ycung readers the 
desirability of doing things in the right 7\;ay, 

If they play cricket, let that cricket be their very best any little extra 
trouble at first will be more than repaid by the results. It is not given lo every 
man to,bc a first-rate cricketer; but most men might play iar better than they 
do, and many men, who now hardly deserve the name of phners, might, with 
very little expenditure of trouble in their younger days, ha\ e been now men of 
mark in the cricketing world. 

Be it remembered, then, that there is a right way to perform each function 
pt cricket, and a wrong 7c^z/, or perhaps bsliould rather have said, iimuincr- 
ablc wrong ways. * 

Now, this right way will hardly come of itself: cricket, by the light of 
Nature only, would be a prodigy indeed. The beginner must, therefore, first 
ascertain what this right way is, and thenceforth strive continually to practise 
and pisprfect himself in it, whether it be in batting, bowling, or fiel(ding, until 
habit has become a second native. ’ . , \ 

And not only ^ust the learner cultivate habits, bo n^ust diligently 
eschew all baH ones ; jfor bad habits are wonderfully easy pf acquirement, but, 
once acquired, can hardly ever be completely shaken oft 
It is all very well to say, I know the right way, and that is enough,” and 
then^ from sheer la 2 tness-or indifference, go the wrong; but when it comes to 
the point of practical experience, it will be found that the bad habit will have 
an uncomfortable knack of coming into play at critical moments, just*when 
it is ledst desired. 

For cricket, it should be remembered, is a series of surprises. Give a man 
time to think, and he can decide between the right way and the wrong; but 
time to think is just the verx thing a man docs not get at cricket: instant, 
unhesitating action is his oiijy chincc.^ 

If he has habituated himseif'mt)nc only method of action, he mast, he can, 
only act in accordance with it; but if there be several conflicting habits, who 
^shall say which shall be the one that comes first to hand in an emergency.^ 

Let the young cricketer then — and the old one, too, for the matter of that 
— make this his rule and study, to make every ball he bowls, he bats, or 
he fields, one link more in the chain of good habits, one step farther on the 
road to success. 


Science of the Game. 

BATTING— BOWLINCr—FIEl.DING, ETC. 

Batting.— Like boxing, fencing, &c., batting is quite as much an affair of 
the ‘legs and of the body generally as of the hands and arms — at first sight, 
the parts almost‘ solely co/jccrncd. 

The beginner, therefore, must not think that, when he has learnt to hold his 
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bat correctly, and to wield it* with tolerable facility, he has mastered the 
main principles of the art ; he has, indeed, ’scarcely «vcn acquired the most 
rudimentary knowledge of them. • 

Every kind of ball- it may almost be said every ball — demands for its 
proper treatment a distinctly specific attitude of the whole body, 'by which, 
and which only, the b.iL can be brought to bear with the fullest attainable 
effect^ or, indeed, with tiny effect worth speaking of at all; and this attitude* 
to avail the batsman anything, m\ist be assumed with unhesitating promptness 
and decision the instant a correct judgment of the ball can be formed, which 
should be almost as soon as it has left the bowler^s hand. A really fine player 
forms, as the phrase goes, at the very instant the ball is delivered. 
Demosthenes, being asked the three chief essentials of good oratoiy, re- 
plied, “Firstly, action; secondly, action; and, thirdly, action.” And so of 
batting: the first, second, and third essentials for a gooft “ bat ” arc attitude, 
attitude, attitude; or, in more* hackneyed and familiar phrase, “ Attitude is 
everything.” 

It would be impossible, if, indeed, it were necessary, to describe and figure 
in the short space of a few pages, tvcr>^ conceivabre atthig:lc that can l5e as. 
sumed by the batsman ; but the young beginner will find the succeeding cuts 
and accompanying explanations and instructions more than sufficient for all 
his wants. • 

A slight expenditure of time and trouble in mastering their leading principles 
and details^ and a, little well-directed zeal and perseverance in reducing them 
to practice-vcai^je being always takenlnot to form bad or convicting habits — 
will, in a wondciffiHy short time, enable even a mere boy to apqmre a-istyle 
and precision to which very many players only attain after years of hard 
practice, and to which, sooth to say, the large majority never attain at all. 

Let the young batsman only beware of two things — of falling in with the too 
common custom of mere desultory batting and bowling, than which nothing 
is moje prolific in the formation of bad habits, fatal to all correct play ; and, 
secondly, of aspiring to play with a bat of a weight and size in excess, of his 
po\vers — an ambition only tg be gratified at the expense of acquiring and con- 
firming a heavy, ungainly, and, therefore, incorrect and inefficient style. 

How TO Hold the Bat.— G rasp the handle firmly'from behind, near the 
shoulder, with the right band, bringing the fingers well round in front, the 
thiim^b meeting them from the other sid«, ancj passing beygnd but on the lower 
side of the forefinger, and firmly pressed against it ; then, placing the lower 
end of the blade on the ground, with the face -towards the bowler, and the 
handle inclined a little forward, bring the left hand down to the front of the 
handle, and grasp it above the right hand, the knuckles to the front, and the 
thumb pointed downwards. The handle of the bat must lie along the inside 
of the left wrist, and only slightly out of the line of the fore-arm (see Fig. 
i). This attitude of the hands appears at first to* the unaccustomed novice 
cramped and ungraceful ; but a little practice will render it not only perfectly- 
easy, but, if he so please, perfectly graceful too. 

But this is not the only way ij^ which, in wielding the bat, the hands grasp 
the handle; if so, the bat wottld have little play, and its only possible' move- 
ments would be those of a pendulum. By shifting the left hand round from 
the front to the re .r of the handle, still retaining the grasp of the right, a 
wonderful addition of power is obtained over the hat: instead of the. arms 
and bat forming one long rigid line, rotating only at the shoulder, there will 
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now be ^added of the dbow and p^ectly unlimited capacity of action 
at the wrist . / 

This sbiftilig the hand £rom front to rear of the hanole and back again^ to 
be dcme smoothly and with perfect facility, will require aome trouble and 
attention before it is mastered ; but, as it is the very sine quA non of scientific 
and, tnerefore, of effective batting, it will well t’^epay the trouble expended 
upon it. 

The beginner will find it a useful plan to exercise himself in these and the 
following practices and positions at odd times, when he has a few minutes to 
spare, with a bat only; or a sticky will do. A very fair mastery of the bat may 
be obta^ed without^ever playing a‘ball, as a man may acquire some proficiency 
as a marksman without firing a shot. 

c The next point to which the learner must direct hid attention is Position. 
In standing at the wickets, he must first ascertain-— from the umpire at the 
bowleris wicket, if any umpire there be— the exact spot on the popping-crcasc 
.at which his bat, when held upright, conceals the middle stump of his wicket 
from a person sta,l94ing where the bowler will deliver his ball : this spot is 
caUed the guard.*' ' 

Having found this guard (by the way, lie should carefully mark it by 
scratching the crease in some way, as fiiost qpuvenicnt), he must take up his 
position as follows. Holding the bat as in Fig.* i, he must ground the lower 
end of it at guard; the right foot must be planted just inside, and parallel 
with, the popping-crcase; the toe about two or three inches from, and slightly 
in advance w, the bat ; the left foot must be advanced slightly, its toe pointing 
in the direcrion of the bowler, both feet planted firmly on the ground, the 
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weight resting chiefly on the right, both kivees straightened up, the body as 
upright as the position of the bat will allow, th(i left elbo,w well up, the left 
shoulder turned towards the bowler, the head erect and looking over the left 
shoulder watching for tlie ball. This is called the first position (see Fig. 2), 
and ensures an upright bat — the great desideratum of safe play— and gives 
the striker a command over any awkward twistings or shootings of the ball* 
unattainable by any other means. It does not, however, put him into a ‘posi- 
tion to strike with any effect : some change has to be made. As the ball is 
delivered, the striker thi ows back the point of his bat to the bails, shifting his 
left hand from front to rear of the handle as above described^ using the right 
wrist as a pivot : in this position the striker is ready for an^hing. Should 
the ball rise or twist, there the bat is waiting for it ; should it give an opening 
for a hit, the hit will be made with all 
the more force and effect ; or i^iould it 
shoot along the ground— most deadly 
of possibilities— the bat’s own weight 
will almost alone bring it back td the 
safe position of “ guard.” This position 
is called “ make ready ” (see Fig. 3). 

As it is the bowler’s first object to knock 
down the wickets, so it must be the 
batsman’s first object to keep them up: 
the integrity of his wickets is the prime 
necessity o^th|':^rikeFs existence; de^ 
fencey dtfiantey must 

be the learner’s motto. 

Many balls, if they do not possess 
any further element of danger than their 
straiditness, may be safely met and 
played in the form of Fig. 3; but a good 
bowler will take care to pitcji the ball 
in such a manner as to make this de- 
fence, if not impracticable, at least ex- 
tremely hazardous. A ball that pitches 
from a yard and a half to two yards^ 
from the bat, according to the speed of 
the bowling, is called a “ length ball,’’ because it pitches just the right length 
to be most puzzling to the batsman ; and it can only be met with reasonable 
safety in one of tw^o ways— either by playing forward and stopping it at the 
pitch, or by playing bacl^ and thus gaining time to judge its flight after it takes 
the ground. 

It should be remembered that the only puzzling part of a ball’s flight is after 
it takes the ground, not only because, having less distance to travel, it gives, 
the striker less time to judge it, but because any bias or spin imparted 
to it by the bowler can only taliy effect when it comes into contact with the 
ground. 

By forward play, the batsman is enabled to smother the balhbefore this bias 
has time to produce, much effect ; and by back play he gains ,time to prepare 
for, and meet, any unexpected eccentricity in its lino of flight. 

Forward play, is only of service when the pitch is so near that the batsman 
can, by reaching forward, get so wdl over it as to render it next to impossible 
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for the ball, hojvever much it may twist or shoot, to evade the bat ; if he can- 
not safely reckon upon this, he had better have recourse to back play. 

Every ball may be met by back play, and no\v-a-days it is the more favoured 
method ; but, none the less, forward play, where it is applicalDle, is not only 
the safest, but the most effective play. 

By reaching forward^ it will often be possible to make a good hit off a ball 
that it might otherwise be difficult to keep from thG wickets; whereas, in play- 
ing back, it is hardly ppssiblc to do more than pat the ball away for one run. 

Forward Play (see Fig. 4) is managed thus: The striker being in the 
attitude of “ make ready,” keeping his right foot, of course, on the ground 
inside the popping-crease, strides out w^ith his left, and, leaning well forward, 
thrusts his bat in front of him in the path of the ball. 

In doing this the bat must be kept rigidly in line with the middle stump, 
The handle inclined neither to the right or the left, or it may leave an unguarded* 
spot for the ball to get past ; the handle must, however, be inclined well for- 
ward towards the bowler, that, in case the ball should rise a little too quickly, 
it may be beaten back again to the ground, lest flying off the bat it fall a prey 
to some ready fieldsman. 

In this attitude both hands will be behind the bat, and both, more especially 
the right, should hold it in a firm grip; the left shoulder must be thrust for- 
ward, and the left elbow be well up. * ' ^ , 

The learner should practise this and, indeed, all the other positions by him- 
self, without a bowler, until he can assume them mechanically, and so be free 
to concentrate all his thoughts upon the bowling. 

Back Play (see Fig. 5^ is, as its name implies, the opposite in every way 
of the preceding. The left foot stands fast; the 7dght is thrown back almost 
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up to the wicket ; the upper part of the body leans over the right knee ; and 
the bat hangs suspended perpendicularly from Jthc wrists, its shoulder level 
with the bails, the hands grasping the handle as in Fig. 1* Thus posed, the 
batsman waits for the ball: if it shoot, he can be dpwn on it; if it rise, he 
meets it teja slight n^ijqvemant of his.wrist at the moment of contact (the 
bat, by and all n^er be allowed to hang* 

a dead wdmt in the hands), plays theWu it straight, lor 

away into the field if it bt not ’- 

The young player ntust learn to make these changes of position with un- 
wavering smoothness and certainty. The least unsteadiness of hand or foot 
will almost inevitably prove fatal. 

He must, above all things, keep constantly before his mind the golden rule, * 
that the only safety to his wicket lies in rigidly straight that is, in meet- 
ing the ball with a bat always,* as far as inclination to one side or another is 
concerned, accurately perpendicular. . 

Hitting. — The next thing for the beginner, after learning the metho^f 
handling his bat, and the most advantageous method of standing andrjJre- 
paring for the bdl, is to learn how to hit. This is not so*!simple a matter as 
might be supposed. Anybody, it is true, can, the first time he handles ^bat, 
strike the ball with it with more or less force, according to his muscular 
strength and natural aptitude ; but this is not hitting in the cricketer’s sense 
of the word. 

In the first place, a hit, to be ‘‘ clean,” requires that the ball should leave the 
bat at a distance of from five .to eight inches from its point ; <ind the bat itself 
must by no meanly be made to swing round in a huge circle like a sack or a 
one-armed windmill, but must be wielded with a sliort, vigorous, combined 
action of the wrists, arms, and shoulders. 

In hitting, there are four leading principles to be always kept in mind : hit 
hard^ hit latc^ hit low^ and hit by sights not gn ess. Every hit should be 
made*with all the force you can bring to bear upon it, since eveiy yard that 
the ball is driven adds to the chances of a run, and every run lost or gained is 
so much gain or loss to thelfortunes of the innings side. 

The young batsman should especially cultivate the knack of dropping down 
heavily upon “ shooters,” ;>., balls that, after they pitch, run or shoot along the 
ground, instead of rising. Most players are contend merely to “block” sucli 
balls, that^ is, to bring the bat down to meet them, with ^nly sufficient force 
to stop them or drive them back a short distance, content with merely 
rendering them innocuous. But, with a quick hand, a good eye, and a little ^ 
practice, the young player may learn to do better than this ; he may learn not 
only to play these, the most deadly of all balls, with confident security, but 
even to drive them away with such force as to make runs from them. 

To do this, he must follow the ball carefully with his eye every inch of the 
way from the bowler’s hand to his bat, and, waiting till it is just on the point 
of passing him, bring his bat forcibly to meet it, giving a kind of push of 
shove forward at the moment of impact. It is astonishing how far a ball, 
blocked in this manner, can be driven by a skilful player. I 

Hitting should be always as late as possible, that is, the ball should in most 
cases be allowed *^0 be level with the body at the moment the bat meets it, 
because in that way alone the full force of the stroke is expended in propelling 
the ball ; whereas, if the hit be made a little earlier, *as is mostly the case with 
ordinary players, or too late, much of the strength is wasted in the air. 
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Hitting should be low; that is, the ball should be rather sent skimming 
along the ground than soaring in the air, partly, as may be well understood, 
for safety, that the striker may not be caught out, and, partly, because in that 
way, on good ground, the same expenditure of force drives the ball farther 
‘'than by “ sky-hitting/' 

‘ Sky-hitting is more attractive to the novice, and far more applauded by the 
uninitiated outsiders, than low ground hitting ;* but the latter is the safer and 
the more effective, and therefore indisputably the correct method. A dashing, 
slashing sky-hitter may occasionally, with good fortune, make a good score ; 
but the low hitter is the safe man, and, cateris paribus^ will in the long run 
make better scores. 

And, above all things, hitting should be by sights not by giiess. Too many 
players, some 0ven among the very best, habitiyilly hit, not at the spot .where 
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they see the ball is, but where they think it will be. It is true that, if their cal- 
culation be correct, they are thus enabled, by being beforehand with the ball, 
to hit well away many that would be otherwise highly difficult to get away at all. 

A good eye and good judgment may enable a man to pursue this course 
with considerable impunity, or, indeed, with some success for a time ; but it 
does not pay m the long run ; he is sure, in the erd, to have his share of “luck,” 
in the shape of “ shooters,” and against them he is powerless, for he can only 
hit on the chance of the ball rising. 

The ball, too, will constantly, after it pitches, change its direction, or un- 
expectedly rise higher tha^a ordinary. Fortunate, in these cases, must the 
guess-hitter be who does not “put up a catch” for the expectant fieldsmen. 

Every ball, according to its greater or less accuracy to the distance of the 
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point where it first pitches from the batsmam, and to the manner in which it 
comes in from the pitch — whether, that is, it ri^, twist, or shoot — requires a 
totally distinct method of treatment, a different action of ‘the bat, and a diffe- 
rent attitude of the body. - 

As it would be impossible, as I said above, to figure and describe here in 
detail every hit upon the ball, the leading and representative hits only have 
been delineated and described, while the less marked variations have received 
only a passing, but perliaps amply sufficient, notice. 

Hits. — The accompanying Diagram C will show, without need of further 
explanation, all the hits that arc on the ball. 

The hit is said to be made on or off as the ball is driven into the field on the 
left or right side of the batsman as he faces the bowler. 

Slip. — P roperly speaking, slip is not a hit at all, inasmuch as the ball 
acquires no addition^ impulse from the bat ; it is only from fast bowling that 
it can in any way be of much effect in obtaining runs. In order to make it, 
the bi^tdman has only,^tn of a rising ball, to let aball passing a little mdc 
of the off stump w stuiftp farthest from tl^*Mtsman, the ^mers 
being called ^nd ‘‘leg" (glance from his bat, •and, if it have any 

speed, it will do, the rest for itself. He must, however, be very careful, in 
doing this to u rising ball, to slant the 
hanefle of his bat well over the ball, so 
as to play it on to the ground before it 
reaches the ready fingersof “short-slip, 
who else may fefing his innings to an 
untimely close. 

If the ball be along the ground, the 
bat should be brought down hard upon 
it, and more of a hit attempted. This 
willjjn all probability, drive it between 
“slip proper" and “cut,” where the field 
is generally somewhat imgiiarded. 

If a low or ground ball dc some six 
inches or so wide of the wicket, a modi- 
fication of the “slip” may be advan- 
tageously employed. The striker must 
wait until the ball is well up, and then, 
stepping back with his right foot, and 
facing in the direction of “ cut,” bring 
the bat down upon it with a sharp, quick 
action of the wrists ; tne b^ll will fly off 
in the same direction as the preceding. 

If well timed and skilfully executed, 
this hit is most effective. Its technical 
name, sdmewhat expressive, but far 
from graceful, is “ snicking,” ^ 

Cut. — The cut proper (Fig.*6) is not 
employed so freely now, in these days 
of round-arm bowling, as it used to be in the olden days of undeihand, not 
because the requisite skill is wanting, but becausg the present style of bowl- 
ing does not favour its use ; none the less, it is a useful variation to know and 
to practise, for there are some balls, especially if the bowling be in any de- 
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hit or, in cricket parlance, ^^rnade use 
'/“’V • ^ \ ■ . . . . 

. ae ^ is only suited to a ball somewhait to 'the off, and should, except by 
’ a skilled pli^yer, be!bnly attempted with one that is distinctly at least three or 
four inches wide of the off stump; a Sail much hearer to the wicket ^can be 
much more safely, and mostly quite as effectively, played with' an upright 
bat* * . . 

The cut proper is made by dropping back the right foot towards the wicket, 
throwing the bat back over the right shoulder, and then lashing at the ball 
just as it is passing the wicket Some players, in delivering the cut, employ 
a quick motion of the wrist : this hit is ver>' neat in appearance, and possesses 
this advantage over die former, that it can be made more quickly, and there- 
fore allows more time tp judge the ball and to guard against accidents ; it has 
not, however, the driving power of the cut proper, and is, therefore, less effec- 
tive. The cut proper can only be made from a rising ball. 

The other variety of the cut is, on the whole, preferable to the above. It 
is to any off baUi that “gets up” at ail from the ground; it is much 

safer, as it always offers a straight bat — the great desideratum of all true 
defence — to any twisting or other dangerous peculiarity of the ball, and at 
the same time, especially with a tall player, it is little less effective in propelling 
power. It has this lurther recommendation, too, by no means to be despised, 
that it gives the batsman a greater power both of playing down the ball and 
of “placing” it. ► ^ 

Cover-hit. — ^This hit is useful with an over-pitched off ball. Let the young 
player play hard forward at the pitch, in the attitude of Fig. 3, stepping, of 
course, slightly across the line of wickets with his left leg, and the hit will re- 
sult of itself. To avoid accidents in the way of catches, the handle of the 
bat should be brought well over the ball. 

To give full efficiency to this and all similar hits, the bat must be grasped 
tightly in the hand, and the ball not only struck, but pushed vigorously forward 
by a combined action of the right arm and shoulder, after the manner of a 
shoulder-hit in boxing. ^ 

Harrow Drive, Off-jut, Forward Drive, On-iiit.— A ball is said to 
be driven when it is sent back from the bat in, or nearly in, the direction 
in which it came; all the above, therefore, come under the category of “drives.” 
They are all the resuk of the same form of play, and derive their distinct 
names solely from the direction in which the ball is propelled. 

An over-pitched ball somewhat nearer in line of the off stump than for 
c&ver-hit, would go for harrow drive ; one on, or almost on, the off stump, for 
off-hit ; one quite straight, for forward drive ; and one a little to leg (/.^., either 
in a line with or a little wide of the leg-stump), for on-hit. 

If the ball be only a little over-pitched, the hit may be made as in cover-hit ; 
but if pitched well up, so that the point at which it takes and leaves the ground 
is Well within the batsman’s reach, he has two choices before him — either, wnth 
the’ full swing of his bat, to pick it up at th€J*“ half-'volley,” that is, just as it 
rises from the ground — the most effective- methdd of hitting a ball — and lift 
it well over the heads of all the outlying fieldsmen— a magnificent and telling 
hit, if successful ; or, by stepping a little forward with his left foot, bring his 
(eft shoulder well over it, and drive it all along the ground. 

The latter of these two, through less showy, is in general quite as effective, 
ind assuredly infinitely safer. They are both valuable in their degree, though 
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to the yimg beginner' the drive elong tbe^gtound is more pftrticulm^ly' com- 
mended for practical use. * nit may occastonally be dangerous : the 

drive along the ground always. safcN • * t ‘ 

Some players will even go forward to meet some balls^ and| taking them at 
hal&voUey, make over-pitched balls of them. This, however, is dhy safe on 
a perfectly true ground, and hardly even then; for a mistake, it pould be 
remembered, can hdrdly fail to be fatal Perhaps the chief peril of this ‘‘gopig- 
lies in its extreme fascipatidn. A successful hit is at once so brilliant and 
so profitable— for the batl is sent to the least guarded part of the field— that 
the temptation is almost irresistible to try the same hit again ; and in cricket, 
as in other matters, success has a strong 'tendency to make men rash. It is 
extraordinary how many wickets are lost, even in our great matches, through 
this “going-in.” It is, however, a useful variation; and, with loose bowling, 
piles up the runs at a ruinous rate. Of course, if thcr<?be no wicket-keeper, 
more liberties may be taken. 

Mid-wicket Hit is either a variety of the on-hit, and is the result of pr^ 
ciscly similar play on the part of^the batsman, a^little extra wideness 
ball to leg carrying it out into mid-field-on in- * * 

stead of long-on ; or it is brought about by the 

Cambridge Poke (Fig. 7)— so called from 
its invention and principal cultivation being 
assigned to the credit of the Cambridge players. 

It is, a^s will be seen, not a very elegant style 
of hitting, but, with those who have acquired a 
mastery over it, it is far from ineffective; but, 
on the whole, it is scarcely of such utility as to 
make it orth the beginner’s time and trouble 
spent in learning it — the more so, that almost 
any ball which can be met by the Cambridge 
pok» can be played with equal ease, accuracy, 
and success in other and more ordinary forms. 

Square Leo, like manff other hits, may be 
made in Invo ways, either by meeting forward, 
w ith a straight bat, a ball a little wide of the 
leg-stump, thus causing it to fly off almost at 
right angles to its former course, or asf in Fig. 8, 
by stepping out with the left foot, “swiping” 
round at the ball, the bat pointing directly to 
the pitch. This latter is a very effective hit, 
and, if care be taken to hit rather over than 
under the ball, and thus avoid the fatal error 
of “ skying” it, a reasonably safe one. The same 
form of hitting will, if the bowling be fast, and 
the ball be hit a little late, result in Long Leg. 

But the surest, safest, most effective, and most brilliant method of hitting leg- 
balls, specially suited for those^itched well up, is, with both feet planted firmly 
on the ground, the left about a foot or a foot and a half in front of the right, 
its toe pointing to the bowler, to swing the body and shoulders round on the 
hips, and catch the ball with full sweep of the bat just on the point of pass- 
ing. To do this with fullest effect, the body shoukl be drawn up to its full 
iieight, and the whole frame well balanced and set firm on both feet. A slight 
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rise and fall m the toes just at the moment of striking imparts considerably 
additional impetus ^o the sway of ^he bat. 

Draw. — Like “ slip," this hit depends mainly for its effect upon the speed 
of the bowling. A ball oh, or scarcely wide of, the leg-stump is met with a 
full, straight ^t, as in the attitude of back play (Fig. 4). A slight action of 
the wrist, impossible to describe, but easy to exemplify practically, just at the 
moment of contact, confers much additional life to the ball. 

Draw, of course, will only be employed when the pitch and character of* the 
ball render it difficult to make use of it otherwise. 

Before we take leave of the subject of hitting, wc would again remind the 
young player that, to be of any continued good service, all hitting, even of the 
most brilliant kind, must be subordinated to a rigid defence. It is of no use 
to have the loiack of hard hitting, if the first straight ball finds its way to the 
wicket, and puts a stqn to all hitting whatsoever. 

Many a fine hitter bewails his luck in not getting some of that loose 
bowling he sees an inferior player knocking about at will, when he should in 
thith blame his bad play in not keeping his wicket up, and thus getting the 
chance that has fallen to another. Let a man only keep his wickets up long 
enough, he is sure to have a sufficiency of loose balls to afford* ample scope 
for his hitting capacities. 

The young player must beware of taking a' fancy to one particular hit, and 
practising that to the detriment of others. All are equally valuable in their 
place, and deficiency in any one point is certain to tell disadvantageously in 
the long run. Moreover, a man of oneTiit soombccomes known ; the field is 
set accordingly, and his speciality completely neutralized ; whereas a player 
with a fair average power of hitting all round is always dangerous, for no 
arrangement of the held, however skilful, can by any possibility guard every 
point, and where the field i^ weak, there will the all-round hitter be careful to 
send the ball. 
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The learner should endeavour to find out the weak points in his hitting, and 
endeavour to strengthen them by careful* practice and imitation of better 
players. His stiong points he need not trouble about — ^they will take care of 
themselves. 

And, lastly, let me repeat the injunction to hit hard : try to mal<x; every run 
a six, and it will surprise you how many threes and fours you will make. A 
hard hitter is always dangerous at a critical moment : in a match, a hard hittbr 
will often save the game, purely by the force of his hard hitting. Therefore, 
above everything, when^ou do hit, hit hart^. 

, , Bowlino; 

The art of bowling naturally divides itself under tiico heads, underhand and 
round-^rm. Th^. earli^t bowling was entirely underhand, and so it continued 
even wMiin the memory of living men. The round-arnftit first met with much 
opposition, but graduall3c forced its way, until, a few years back, underhand 
bowling was almost driven from the field, and, except in county elevens, w^ 
scarcely to be heard of; but of late years it has come back into favouL<-iff!a 
asserts almost an equality with the round-arm, ifntil fiojy no eleven is^onsi- 
dered complete without at least its one underhand bowl^. 

As every cricketer should be able to bowl as well as bat and field, the 
•young beginner should early devote his attention to th^ subject. His first 
consideration must be of whether he will bowl underhand or round-arm. 
In coming to a conclusidn on this point, he must take many things into consi- 
deration. 

Does round-arm come natural and easy to him ? Will ne have time for the 
unremitting, sedulous practice \vhich alone can make him a proficient ? and is 
he likely in after-life to be able to keep it up.^ If he cannot answer these 
questions in the affirmative, he will do well to rest satisfied with under- 
hand. There is not so much Maf attached to it as to round-arm, especially 
amongst juvenile players. But it is surely better to bowl in a style which, if 
somewhat despised, is yet difficult to play, and get wickets, than not to bowl 
at all, which is the actual position of the large majority of so-called round- 
arm bowlers. They can /i/p / the ball at the wicket after a fashion which 
they arc pleased to call bowlings and may occasiortally deliver a good ball, 
and may often too — for bad bowTing makes bad batting — find their way to the 
wickets ; but they cannot bowl^ andy*what is more, they never will. 

No bowling is worthy of the name which is not mainly straight on the 
wicket; and no bowler deserves the name who does not add to straightness 
accuracy of pitch, and possess the power of varying it at pleasure. Yet what 
proportion of the so-called round-ann lx)wlers one meets on every' cricket- 
ground have mastered even this first preliminary of reasonable straightness? 
while on every village green may any day be seen three or four underhand 
bowlers, mere country clodhoppers, who will deliver ball after ball dead upon 
the middle stump, with a certainty of pitch and a regularity of action that 
would make the fortune of half your amateur round-arm bowlers. 

The case, then, rests thus ^ If the beginner ha\ e not a reasonable probpcct 
of attaining fair proficiency in the round-arm, it is better to become an average 
underhand bowler than to form one of the large army of failures in round- 
arm— -not to take into consideration the possibility of perhaps attaining to a 
place amongst first-rate underhand bowlers. • • 

The subject has been thus treated at length to impress upon the young 
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reader the in.portance of making a good choice in the matter of bowling, to 
prevent his ri^in^ a failure where* success might otherwise be possible. 

, WherevjBr practicable, the hdvice qf oldtar, and more experienced players 
i^ottld b6 ^cted upon in this cho^ of . Where such advice 

isiiot to bef had,*the young ^yer must.jli^^clc^'as we all must, sooner or 
later, upon his own judgment; only, when’ helias, made his election, he' must, 
irji? hopes to excel, confine himself to the {practice of that style, and that 

alone. No*thing i|^ more certainly fatal to 
the attainment of true excellence in this 
department than an ambitious attempt to 
master two styles at once. 

A good style of bowling— and the same 
may be said of batting— is only to be at- 
tained by training the muscles of the body 
into one unvarying system of action ; and 
this can be effected only by continuous 
practice ip one form, and one form alone. 
The simultaneous practice of two or more 
styles can only result in another illustration 
of the truth of the old adage, ‘‘Jack of all 
trades, master of none.^' 

Round-arm.— The bowler must take 
the ball, not in the palm of the* hand, 
but in the fingers only, the thumb being 
only employed to retain it in its place. H c 
must then advance, more or less swiftly, 
according to his style, with a pace half-run, 
half-walk, and, with a horizontal swing of 
the arm straight out from the shoulder, 
launch the ball at the opposite wicket, 'just 
as he strides, left foot first, across the bowl- 
ing-creasc. 

The ball should not be allowed to leave 
his fingers all at once, but should be made to roll off them, as it were, receiving 
just at the last moment of contact a final impulse from their tips. This imparts 
to it a spinning motion, which, when it touches the ground, will make it fly off 
suddenly at an angle, just as does a top from a wall, to the great discomfiture 
of the batsman. 

« The bowler should accustom himself always to bowl from exactly the same 
distance behind the wicket (he will find it a useful plan to mark his starting- 
point with a stick or straw), and should always take precisely the same number 
of steps in his advance ; his body should be erect and well balanced, and his 
eye fixed steadily upon the opposite wicket : above all, his movements, how- 
ever rapid, should be unhurried, perfectly steady, and under complete control. 
Accuracy of direction is, of course, the first and most important require- 
ment in bowling ; but straightness alone will a-vail little, if attention be not 
also paid to accuracy of pitch, 

A ball coming directly from the bowler’s hand to the wickets, technically 
termed “a full pitch” or “ toss,” is, of all balls, the easiest for the batsman to 
judge and hit away ; and o»e that takes the ground little more than half-way 
between the wickets (a long hop) is scarcely less simple. 
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All that the batsman requires is time, and that the bowler must make it his 
special care not to give him. • ^ 

The most difficult ball for the>a^ii(^an to hit, and therefore the very best 
for the bowler to send him, is one thatlf^hes from four to eight feet in front 
of th^ popping*crease. This distance vanes with the pace of the bawling ; the 
slower the pace, the hearer musi. thi ba)l be pitched to the crease, and vice 
ViTsd. Jt varies also with the height and style of the striker : a tall .player 
with a gbod forward reach leaver the bbwler no option ^t to pitch shorter. 

Balls pitched 'within these limits are called /ir/^f/^balis. 

The learner will find it good practice to mark, with a piece of paper or a 
<^b of chalk, the exact' spot on which his ball ought to pitch to be a good 
length, and steadily set himself to acquire the art (for it is to be acquired) of 
dropping the ball either upon or close upon this mark with unvarying certainty. 

However simple his style may be in other respects, this accuracy of pitch 
and direction v/ill always render him fonnidablc to any batsman. 

In bowling, it must be kept in mind that every batsman has his strong and ^ , 
weak points : one man, for instance, is a hard leg-hitter, but weak in deferKbtf^ 
his off stump, while another can? play well forwrfrd, and another only ^JaeV ; 
and the bowler must give his whole mind to find out th&c strong and weak 
points, to avoid the one, and persistently attack the other. 

There is one maxim more for the bowler, perhaps the mc^t important of all. 

“ Always pitch as near to the striker as he will let you.'' The nearer he allows 
the ball to pitch without hitting it away, the less time does he get to judge it 
after the pitch. If he allow it to come too near, his plav is cramped and 
his hitting powers paralysed. • 

A really first-class bowler will, to this intent, pitch nearer and nearer to the 
batsman, creeping in inch by inch, until he finds out the exact spot beyond 
which he dare not go, and, having thus decided it to his satisfaction, will 
methodically settle down to work upon it with undeviating pertinacity, until 
the fall of the wicket crowns his labours. 

MCn have been known, in this manner, to wear away the turf ip a bald 
patch, by the rjeitcrated pitching of the ball in the same spot. 

The bowler will find it ^ycll to study the art of varying the speed and the 
curve with which the ball passes through the air, without making any corre- 
sponding visible change in his action. Nothing is more deceptive, and, there- 
fore, more fatal to the batsman, than ^vjwdicious unexpected variation of pace. 

The great art consists, not in constant changes— for tlien the batsman is 
on the alert- -but in allowing him to get used to one particular pace, and then, 
with the second of two balls, following each other in rapid succession (it loses# 
half its effect after a hit), suddenly increase or slacken the pace : the fall of 
many a wicket will reward this manoeuvre. Only it must be borne in mind that 
the attempt must not be too often repeated, or it will defeat itself. Nor must 
the change of pace be too palpable, lor the sole object is to catch the batsman 
unawares, 

A very slight increase or decrease of velocity is quite sufficient for all pur- 
poses; the change, too, is thus less easily detected, and therefore infinitely 
more deceptive and destructive*, than more extreme variation. 

Underhand.— The above observations, so far as the art of bowling is 
concerned, will ap^ly equally well both to underhand and roi^nd-arm. It-will 
not, therefore, be necessary to offer any extended observations upon under- . 
hand as a' speciality. 
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It is in the delivery of the ball only that the distinction between the t\yo 
styles lies ; and all the above directions hold good, with the exception that, in 
the act of launching the ball^ the arm swings perpendicularly from the shoulder 
like a pendulum, instead of being swung round horizontally. All the direc- 
tions as to pitch, &c., apply equally to both. 

The beginner need not think that, in taking up underhand, he niust of 
necessity sacrificepace. “ Underhand ” and “ slows ” are not necessarily con- 
vd!rtible terms. There was very fast bowling to be had long before “ round- 
arm " was even thought of ; ana at this present timo may“ be found in all parts 
of the comity, ah undterhahd bowler whbse pace need not shrink from 
comparison with that; ^^*7 Tarrants and Jacksons of the 

round-ann school ' 

B|AS-B<WU]srG.--Bia8-bowl{ng, if good, is not only hard to hit 
stop ; it has in addition a great knack of dying off the bat in \ 
directions, and so giving “ changes” to the nfela, the chief 
being at the wickets and point;” it is very dimcult, too, to hit effectually 
Nsi^out in some sort “skying” the ball; and as the field (see Diagram C, 
pTSgfi) is mostly inn front of the wicket/ the bail can scarce escape being 
caught. • • * 

The bowler should take special care to make the out-fielders stand deep; 
it is a common f§ult to stand in too near, and thus not only runs, but many 
catches, are lost : and, above all, a bias-bowler must himself be almost ubi- 
quitous between the wickets to field his own bowling. 

It would be very difficult to describe, in a thoroughly intelligible manner, 
the various methods by which bias is imparted to the ball ; but, though diffi- 
cult to describe, the peculiar turn of the wrist and play of the fingers is 
wonderfully easy to exemplify practically, and almost as easy to acquire. The 
difficulty lies in combining the bias with accuracy of pitch: any cricketer 
could furnish the requisite information, and to such source must I refer the 
young aspirant to bowler’s fame. 

As long as the ball, in passing from the bowler’s hand, deviates nciflicr to 
the right nor to the left from the right line, but depends solely for its efficiency 
upon its pitch and straightness, a “good bat” wall find comparatively small 
difficulty —oh good ground, that is— in defending his wicket; but, if it can be 
made to fly off from the pitch at an angl^more or less decided, its dangerous 
qualities will be enormously enhanced^ 

Most bowlers in come sort impart this bias or twist to the ball ; but there 
are many — and the number is rapidly increasing— -who concentrate their 
^.attention almost solely upon this one quality, as, for instance, Old Clark, in 
days gone by, and V. E. Walker, E. M. Grace, R. C. Tinlcy, &c., in our. own 
times. 

Space would fail me to enter fully into the subject of screw-bow^ling: a few 
short hints must suffice. < 

First, as to pace. Medium pace possesses a great advantage over fiist, in 
the power it gives the bowler of varying the curves with which it passes through 
the air, and thus deceiving the batsman by altering the pitch without his per- 
ceiving it ; for he naturally, at first sight, expiicts a ball that rises high in the 
air to come farther than one of lower flight, and may often be thus led into 
fatal error. 

But it is in bias-bowlipg that the superiority of medium pace chiefly lies. 
Of absolutely slow bowling I do not speak ; for on good ground, and against 
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anything like scicntilic and hard-hitting batting, it is the most egregious failure 
possible, and, indeed, pny player with a good eye and a strong arm may do 
with it pretty nuich as he will; therefore, I at least will none of it. In very 
fast bowling the ball merely glints on and off the ground so rapidly, that any 
spin it may have upon it has hardly time to act, whereas a slower ball not 
only gdves more time for the ball to “bite" the ground, but, falling more gef- 
pendicularly, actually takes the ground in a more advantageous manner. 

The slower the ball, th^n, the more effective will be the bias ; but pace and 
bias combined are tne ^eat desideratum, and each bowler must find out for 
himself the point at which he obtains most eflfec,t; only be it remembered 
that any veiy excefl^iiih^^ ^wist^save,'^ and then as a surprise — 

is quite^nncces^ary, nay,^. evenundesirable---«abrea&of a ^ six or 
seveny .quite siifficienit for all ordinaiy purposes. • ' , 

A ball is said to “ break in ^ when it pitches to the leg side atid turns in 
towards the wicket, and to “break back" when it pitches to the off side and ^ 
comes in. The latter is by far the morp dangerous bias, and a tnan who has* ^ 
such a command of the ball as to make it “break infer “back" at pleidSure 
may do pretty well what he likes with the batsman ; onljr be it remembere*d 
that the most perfect accuracy of pitch is indispensable to success. Loose 
bowling is always bad : in fast bowling the very pace may prove its safety ; 
but, with medium pace, pitch alone can yield it immunity from punishment. 

/ Fielding. , 

The art of fielding, though oflio less importance than tifat of batting and 
bowling, and an acquirement of paramount and vital necessity to the ^ould- 
be' cricketer— without which, indeed, cricketing itself would cease to be — yet 
it does not, for its due inculcation, demand or, indeed, admit of the same ex- 
tended and detailed instruction as has been above bestowed upon these, its^ 
compeers. 

With the single exception of the wicket-keeper, and perhaps in som^ degree 
also of the long-stop, it makes little or no difference to the player, so far as 
the theory of the art is condbrned, what place he may take in the field. “ Out- 
fielding," it is true, makes greater demands upon one set of qualities, as speed 
and hard throwing, and “ in-fielding " upon another ; but, in all, the duties 
required are the same— to stop the BalJ, catch it if possible, and return it with 
all speed to the wickets ; and, in performiiig these three functions — whether 
the player be far out in the field or close in to the bat— his action and attitude 
will be, and must of necessity be, the same. • 

A short general summary, therefore, of the various methods of practical 
fielding — of catching, stopping, and throwing — and a few concise details as to 
the special peculiarities of the several places in the field, will be all that the 
young learner will need to set him in the way of at least making a beginning 
in this indispensable art. 

Catching. — The ball may be caught either with one hand or two : the 
latter is, of course, the easiest and safest way. »To catch with both hands, it 
is well to wait till the ball is itst within reach, and then thrusting out the 
hands well forward, with the fingers extended, to receive it into them as into 
a bag or net, at the same time allowing the hands to yield, more or less^ in 
proportion with the speed of the ball, ^ 

The hands should not be extended too soon, or the arms become rigid and 
less able to bear the shock of the ball ; it is less easy, too, to correct any error 
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